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a | mnouncing a new Virkotype Compound — 
VIRKOTYPE SEA-FOAM—with which raised effects 


_ in WHITE may be easily, economically and rapidly — 
_ produced. Raised Printing in WHITE is new. Write. 
_ for a sample and try it. 


VAT sok & VIRKUS COMPANY, » 547 West 23rd nS Now Yok 














"Butler Bonds 


The Butler line of bond papers has .been built to a carefully 
developed plan of practical steps in quality and price from the 
best that can be made, which is Brother Jonathan Bond, to a 
low priced Sulphite-— Equity. 


Some Butler Bond papers have been created which are worthy 
to reflect the personality of great businesses in their correspon- 
dence. A comprehensive range of other bond papers has been 
designed to fill other routine duties economically and dependably. 
Around all these bonds and other Butler papers has been built a 
service which sees that every need of Business, no matter how 
great or how small, is supplied with the Butler paper which it 
requires, when it is wanted. 


Ask for a copy of the folder, “ BUTLER BONDS,” which samples 
and describes each brand of the complete Butler line. 


Hae VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE 
X'2 <3t D-M:A-A Convention & Exposition 
CHICAGO -OCTOBER 19 20 21 
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Distrinutors oF BUTLER BRANDS— STANDARDIZED PAPER 


J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago Southwestern Paper Company Dallas 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Southwestern Paper Company Fort Worth 
McClellan Paper Company Minneapolis Southwestern Paper Company Houston 
McClellan Paper Company St. Paul Butler Paper Company Denver 
McClellan Paper Company Duluth Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles 
Butler Paper Company Detroit Pacific Coast Paper Company = San Francisco 
Central Michigan Paper Co. Grand Rapids Pacific Coast Paper Company Fresno « 
Butler Paper Company, Inc. New York Mutual Paper Corporation Seattle & 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company _St. Louis Butler American Paper Company New York 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. Kansas City Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu 
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Complete Line of 
Standard Brass and Aluminum 
Binding Screws 


Binding screw extensions and full expansion Binding Screws. 
Universally used for loose sheets, books, samples, photo- 
graph albums, catalogs, etc. Can be had in 14” to 4” lengths. 
Diameter ;3;". Samples and prices on request. 
If you are not already receiving our publication, ‘‘Bindery 


Talk,’’ send us your name and address and it will be sent to . Uz u 

you each month FREE OF CHARGE. T T ie 
GANE BROS. & LANE, Inc. ? 

821 South Wabash Avenue 202 North Third Street ie Ii ] a a 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MONITOR The Anderson 


PUNCHING MACHINES 
Standard for 35 Years High Speed Folding Machine 



































Delivers accurate folding at lowest cost on broadside, circular 
and catalog work within sheet sizes 6 x6 to 25 x 38”. 


This machine of new design is set easily and quickly tor a large 
variety of folding combinations in right angle and parallel. It 
is unusually well built. 


There are hundreds in use and a large number of firms have 
installed their second machine of this same style. Let us send 
No Tools Required to Lock Up Blocks information including cost records, and the names of a few users 
in your vicinity. 


Monitor SimPLtex Power PuNcH 


Write for Catalog D-35 


LATHAM MACHINERY CoO. C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 











NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON | 3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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WIDE-TOOTH MATRICES 


Wear Longer and Distribute with Fewer Stops 
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PATENTED 


Tue practical economies of the Intertype Wide-Tooth 
Matrices are apparent. The combination teeth extend 
beyond the center of the matrix and this greater bearing 
area obviously makes the matrices wear much longer. 
They hang perfectly vertical in the transfers and in the 
distributor, do not cramp or swing on the tooth bars, 
and drop straight from the distributor bar. A special 
bevel, made possible by the wide teeth, prevents any 
matrix from being caught by the next following matrix 
while dropping from the distributor bar. In short .. . 
Intertype Wide-Tooth Matrices mean smoother distribu- 
tion, less wear, increased production and less expense. 
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Ask Nearest Intertype Branch Office for Details 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION: New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans 
816 Howard Avenue; San Francisco 560 Howard Street; Los Angeles 1240 South Main Street; 
Boston 80 Federal Street; London; Berlin. Distributors in all principal cities 
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COMMERCIAL PLANT 
Downtown Uptown 
624 Sansom Street 1309 Noble Street 


F 
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and now Uptown 


AY, ee by the once-in-awhile need of printers everywhere for 
such plates as we make for the Curtis Publishing Company, our busi- 
ness has grown to where our Commercial Work now demands a plant 
all its own. Indeed, the business we do outside of our work for Curtis is proba- 
bly of itself the largest volume of high-class electrotyping done in the United 
States—which means the world. So uptown we go to a spick-and-span new plant 
where we can concentrate on Commercial Work. That means, miscellaneous 
plate-making sent to us from the four corners of the country—work that is too 
difficult—too exacting—for the everyday operator—work upon which Royat’s 
reputation has been built. 

Our Publication Work—Magazine Covers—Advertising Pages and Service 
to Publishers will be produced in our downtown plant, where for twenty-three 
years Royat has held open house to fellow electrotypers—never monopolizing 
but always sharing the creative ingenuity of its men. 

So our Commercial Customers have made this new plant possible. Just the 
occasional order—from here, there and everywhere multiplied by thousands— 
but a// in recognition of Royau’s reputation. We get a great kick out of that— 
especially the recognition we are now receiving from New York City. 

The new plant will be in operation October ist. No serious plate buyer in 
this country can afford to stay away from it. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
ee Philadelphia oS 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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Miehle Automatic 


for Continuous Production 























LITTLE THINGS >. 
T IS the little things which count. “Take care | 


of the pennies and the dollars will take care of 
themselves” is an adage based upon long human 
experience. 


When you pay a dollar and a half to obtain 
an amount of presswork which, with a Miehle 
Automatic Unit, you could produce for one dollar, 
you lose but fifty cents. Fifty cents is a little 
thing, it won’t buy much in these times. 


But five thousand times fifty cents is two thousand 


five hundred dollars. 


Investigate the Miehle Automatic Units. You'll 
find you'll need one in your 
business. 
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A Business Builder 
HE Miehle Two-Color Press is not 


merely a saver of labor and material, 
it is a business builder as well. 





Indeed,ithas beenour general experience 
that the purchase of one two-color press 
has been promptly followed by the pur- 
chase of more. 


The printer who operates the Miehle Two-Color 
Press is the natural recipient of a large amount of 
business which these presses do so well and so 
economically that it is out of the question to place 
it elsewhere. 
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YOU NEVER HEARD OFA MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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EXHIBITOR 





4 ew GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 








Diamond Power Cutters 


Some of the many Superior Diamond Features 


Massive Flared Base, with 150 square inches 
of bearing on the floor—rigid and firm. 

Main Drive-Shaft is extra heavy and has three 
long oilless bearings—one in outhanger and 
one at each side of the massive base. 


Starting-Lever is of the double-motion safety 
type, and knife can be — instantly at 
any part of the cutting stroke—Lever locks 
automatically when thrown off. 

Operator uses his left hand to operate starting 
lever, leaving his right hand free for handling 
stock, clamp-wheel or back-gauge hand-wheel. 


Knife-Bar has three adjusting-screws for ac- 
curately setting the knife, these screws being 
easily accessible from front of Cutter. 
Knife-Bar is extra heavy and solid (not cored), 
counter-balanced, and has long slots for knife- 
bolts giving more service from knife because 
more up-and-down adjustment is allowed. 
Back-Gauge hasrapid travel, moving twoinches 
to each revolution of back-gauge hand-wheel. 
Outhanger bearing for end of main drive-shaft 
has a double support. 

Motor Bracket is attached to base under table, 





out of the way but easily accessible for oiling 


Ball-bearing end-thrust on main drive-shaft, 
motor and making belt adjustments. 


preventing wear and saving power. 


Write for Literature—Your Dealer will gladly show you a Diamond 


The Challenge Machinery Co. ce snc: 
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A ROMAN TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION 


Caesar’s marching legions spread Roman civilization. Colorful proces- 
sions with the sacrificial bull and swine, banners, trophies, captives, 
and spoils carried over Europe the message of new laws, customs and 
government; a glorious pageant advertising the power of the Caesars. 


A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 
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The Mill Price List Distributors of 





WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
731 S.W. Glenn Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


Bradley-Reese Company 


Ry, tT > 1) 
BALTIM( RE, MD. 308 W. Pratt Street 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180.Congress Street 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
BOSTON, MASS 


BUFFALO.N.Y, TheUnion Paper& TwineCo. 
“ical Larkin Terminal Building 


Bradner Smith & Company 


CHICAGO, ILL 
333 S. Desplaines Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


732 Sherman Street 


CINCINNATI. OQ, The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
at. 3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets 


CLEVELAND. Q, The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Si 116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
DES MOINES. IA. Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
: 106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 
DETROIT. MICH. The Union Paper & Twine 
. Co. 551 East Fort Street 
Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


Graham Paper Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1002-1008 Washington Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 
LOS ANGELES,CAL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, 122 East Seventh Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graham PaperCompany 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
15 Orange Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company 
S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Sts. 

NEW YORK,N.Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. 200 Fifth Avenue 


Carpenter Paper Company 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Ninth & Harney Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co, Public Ledger Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Second & Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
86 Weybosset Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


201 Governor Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 25 Spencer Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Graham Paper Company 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
16 East Fourth Street 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX, Graham Paper Company 
1432-1434 South Alamo Street 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. WestVirginia Pulp& Paper 
Co. 503 Market Street 


WASHINGTON,D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
804 First Street, S. E. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
33 North Pershing Avenue 


YORK, PA. 





Manufactured by 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 
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Get the Facts 


AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBIT 


—then Judge 


cd 
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EARN the surprising features of the Ludlow of Today 

—the modern system of hand-set, slug-cast composi- 

tion, at the Graphic Arts Exposition, Booth 104, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


See this unusual exhibit. Calling cards or posters; 
ruleforms or envelopes; booklets or street car cards; jobs 
in 6 to 72-point, or even 84 will be set direct from copy. 


VISIT THE EAHIBIT 


Get the Facts! 


The Ludlow is a revolutionary system of composition. Many 
new developments have been made. See themand know their value. 


You may operate the Ludlow and convince yourself of its sim- 
plicity, ease of operation and sturdiness of construction. 


VISIT THE EXHIBIT 


Get the Facts! 


See the Elrod, too. Watch it produce leads, rules and plain 
rule borders in endless strips. Examine the quality of this material 
which is produced so easily and speedily on the practical Elrod. 


VISIT THE EXHIBIT 


Get the Facts! 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


Boston: 470 Atlantic Ave. New York: 63 Park Row Atlanta: 41 Marietta St. San Francisco: 5 Third St. 
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LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ‘ 
945 
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Model “K’” folds a 72-page book 
ready for stitching 





















































HIS 72-page form, which is especially 
adaptable for railroad time tables, is one 
of a number of extremely practical folds that 
cannot be made on any jobbing folder other 
than the CLEVELAND Model “K” (38x50). 


The tremendous production capacity of 
this machine, which is superior to anything 
in the industry, opens up profit possibilities 
hitherto unknown. 


HE Model “K” is entirely free of cams, 

reciprocating devices and complicated 
mechanism that limit production. It will fold 
all forms that can be folded on any other type of 
Folder and forms of recognized commercial value 
that no other Folder can make. 


Send today for Dummy Folds and speci- 


fications and learn what far-reaching econo- 
mies may be applied in your bindery. 


Besides the Model “K” the complete CLEVELAND line includes the Model “B” Folder (25 x 38), 
“O” (19 x 25), “E” and “L” (17 x 22); and CLEVELAND Automatic Air Wheel Feeders for them. 


/He [EvE[|AND faoIne \facnine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK~1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. 
BOSTON—Chamber of C ce Bldg. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street 














PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building 
LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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Model “O” Flexibility Cuts 
Folding Costs 





















19x 25 CLEVELAND Model “O” 
Folder equipped with Automatic 
Suction Pile Feeder. 






19x25 CLEVELAND Model “O” Among the 65 forms that can 
Folder equipped with CLEVELAND be folded on the speedy Model 
Automatic Air Wheel Pile Feeder. “O” from the full 19x25 sheet, are 
CLEVELAND AutomaticAirWheel some which will cut ordinary 
Continuous Feeder is also avail- machine folding time in half. 
able for this machine. oe 


Whether it be the |! Enter Contest We have selected 20 
folding of an ordinary For Plaque of these cost-cutting 
letter, a 64-page book- Paihia folds and prepared 





















let, or anything in be- Convention in October dummies to illustrate 
a bronze plaque will be : 

tween, you can depend pA sr hig them. This set of dum- 

upon the Model “O’ panyfor the best piece of mies will be sent to 

to sharply reduce your aimee any printer or binder 

folding costs. | upon request. 

















Besides the Model “O” the complete CLEVELAND line includes the Model “K” Folder (38x50), 
“B” (25x38), “E” and “L” (17x22); and CLEVELAND Automatic Air Wheel Feeders for them. 


[He [jeverano/syjoine Mfacyine[a 
General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK—1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building 


BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. | 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street } 
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* possibly a board for added safety) in handling a 



















An elevating Form Truck, positive in action and so easy to operate 





that it is almost automatic. Gears at each end insure adjustment to over- 
come any unevenness in floor; all parts are standardized so that any replace- 


ments necessary are always right. - 
Saves time and labor, insures against 
damage to heavy forms, and personal 
injury to employee, in handling. 


No need for worry about forms not “lifting” 
through absence of cross-bars; nor for one man on 
each end of achase and anotherin the center (with 


large form from imposing table to bed of press; nor 
of danger of “pi” in going to and from pressroom. 

Formsareslidfromstonetotruck andfromtruck 
topresswithout possibility of any portionofthetype 
matter falling from the chase. Heavy formsare han- 
dled easily. During the journey from stone to press 
there is no danger of striking the face of the form. 

The top is first elevated for height in the tilted 
position, high enough to clear the bed of the press 
when swiveled horizontally. 

The table top swivels on a central axle, making 
iteasytotilt. The axle bearings fit insocketsattached 
tofast ball-bearing adjustments at eachendoftruck. 
Thetabletopisof 11-gaugesteel, heavily reinforced. 
The aboveillustrationshowsworkmantransferring 


form from imposing surface to table-top of truck. , _ 


- Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


J 





When the form is placed 
on this truck, the table top 
holding the form can be 
tilted as shown and 
wheeled through a twenty- 
inch space. 

Lowest adjustment of 
table top from floor, 35 in. 

Highest adjustment of 
table top from floor, 46 in. 

Made in following sizes 
of tops (order by number) : 
No. 13482... 36x 43 inches 
No. 13482-A . 36x46 inches 
No. 13482-B. 36x50 inches 
No. 13482-C. 40x53 inches 
No. 13482-D . 42x56 inches 
No. 13482-E. 42x62 inches 
No. 13482-G . 42x65 inches 
No. 13482-H .46x68 inches 
No. 13482-K . 48x74 inches 


Truck frames are made 
in two sizes, 40 and 48 
inches wide. First five sizes 
listed are supplied with 
40-inch frames. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: Rahway, New Jersey 


For Sale by Leading Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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hy Nincisouirieil = 
a tribute to the 
Work of 
PIONEERS 
ANY who visit the Graphic Arts 
Ms tin aany vin, md = 


through it all a background which plays 
upon the imagination. 





While they acclaim present day engineering, 
they hold in lofty admiration, the work of 
pioneers who made these modern record 


makers possible. 


In every established industry, we recall men 
who worked long and patiently that a Bare Go ag 
new industry might obtain its foothold. 


These were the men who contributed such 
fundamentally sound principles, that today 
many of their basic ideas are recognized in 
Ppaeone ; 
today’s printing and lithographic greyhounds ednauiidei ee 
of the graphic arts industry. COLOR HARRIS 


Certainly, present day designers are writing 
history — but in our enthusiasm let us not 
forget the pioneers who wrote the first pages. 


HARRIS’ SEYBOLD: POTTER 


PRODUCED ON A HARRIS OFFSET PRESS 
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Representing An Unseen Factor 
in the Exposition’s Success 


The Premier Two Revolu- 
tion, Four Roller Press. 
Bed sizes: 30 x 41, 35 x45, 
38 x 48, 43 x 52, 49 x 66, 


oft GREAT factor in the 
Exposition’s success, 
this month, is the work 
of pioneers who made the 
industry possible. 
The Premier Two Revolu- 
tion represents that unseen 
factor. 
Originally designed 
and built years ago 
by men who had 
spent their entire 
life in the industry 
the Premier has 
seen many of its 


SEYBOLD Automatic Cut- 
ter. Sizes 32, 34, 38, 40, 44, 
50, 56, 64, 74, 84 and 94 
inch, Cut shows 44 inch, 














HArRISs-SEYBOLD-POTTER Co., General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cuicaco, SAN FrRANcIscoO, PHILADELPHIA: 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: Crevetanp, Dersy, (Conn.), DayTon 


ELSE PERIL EE EE 


| 
: 


early contemporaries come 
and go. — 

From this early beginning, 
it has progressed through 
the years, steadily improv- 
ing day by day, until now 
it is truly a letter press 
masterpiece. 

Its many individual features 
made friends years ago— 
its improved features are 
making friends every day. 
Ask a representative to 


outline its money making 
possibilities. 






HARRIS’SEYBOLD’POTTER 


EXHIBITOR. 
New York Sept §-17. 1027 




















Do Your Floors Retard Production? 


Do your floors stand up under the heavy weight 
and vibration of printing presses or the constant 
trucking of forms and paper stock? 


Printers need good floors. Everywhere in the print- 
ing industry Kreolite Wood Block Floors have 
solved these problems. The picture below 
shows one of the floors of the R. R. 

Donnelley & Sons Company’s 

plant at Crawfordsville, 


Indiana. 


If you have floor 
problems let 


our engineers study them and make recommenda- 


tions without obligation to you. 
Prices now as low as 24¢ per square foot, installed complete. 


The Jennison- Wright Co., Toledo, O 


Branches in cAll 
Large Cities 


i 
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“Our presses are 
never idle — but 
they are not show- 

1,_ing the profit they 


tae should” 














EEP presses running’’—is the slogan 

of the sales department. Strangely 

enough, some printers have gained the 

idea that only in idle equipment is there 
a loss. 


But,how about presses that loaf while 
running? A press that is not turning out the 
maximum number of impressions per hour 
that the job will stand is losing money just 
as surely as the press that is standing still. 


The remedy is simple. Cutler- 

Hammer Pre-Set Press Control keeps 

presses working at the full speed that 
the Press-room Foreman determines is ; 
“ ‘ : Cutler-Hammer Automatic 
maximum for the job in hand. The Pre-Set Press Control in the 
feeder handles the press. He can start fin bons tte. N.Y. The 


i ; controller used is the C-H Bul- 
and stop it—but he does not alter its == fun" OéSe'shown at the right, 


speed of operation. Thus responsibility also furnished fully enclosed. 
for press performance is placed in the 
hands of a single shop executive. 
The printing plant that wants the largest return 
from its investment in presses has available the 
services of experienced C-H engineers in select- 
ing the proper type press control. Why not write Instant control of every action of 


today asking what C-H Control can do for your the press is brought conveniently 
plant? Be sure to enclose press and motor data. to the pressman’s finger tips by the 


push button station shown. 
The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1245 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER @HAMMER 


Press Room Efficiency cd. on Electrical Control 
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Why J. J. Little & Ives Company 
always attach Cross Continuous 
Feeders to their Perfector Presses 








‘‘One of the principal reasons for our 
installation of the Cross Feeders on 
our perfector presses, is the limited 
space occupied by this equipment. 


‘“We were influenced in our decision 
in addition to the matter of space, 
by the satisfaction we have always 
secured in the operation of the 
Cross Feeders throughout our plant, 
and the efficient service rendered 
at all times by your organization.’”’ 

J. J. LITTLE & IVES COMPANY 


 bouhty 


Vice-President 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
528 S. Clark St. Sth & Chestnut Sts. 77 Summer St. 811 Prospect Ave. 2017 Railway Ex. Bldg. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Dodson Printer’s Supply Co. H. W. Brintnall Co. Toronto Type Foundry, Ltd. 
55 South Forsyth St. 51 Clementina St. 102 Wellington St., West 
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We'll Be There +++ Will You? 


E wouldn’t miss the Graphic Arts Exposition at 

New York this month for anything. We'll be 
there with an exhibit. Ifyou are going to attend we want 
to see you. By you, we mean every printer who uses 
type metal. If you will stop at our exhibit we feel sure 
that we can give you ideas on the use of type metal that 
will be well worth your while. If you haven't heard the 
complete story of the Plus Plan, this will be a splendid 
chance. Anyway, stop and let’s get acquainted. 


EXHIBITOR 


PS) GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
yy, New York Sept. 5 “17,1927 











IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing the following metals: 
LINOTYPE ELROD MONOTYPE LUDLOW INTERTYPE LINOGRAPH STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 


Philadelphia : Cleveland . New York 
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The 
LINOTYPE 
FRANCE 


Specimen Pages of Book 
and Commercial Printing 
produced in Paris 
for the general interest 
of the printers of the Americas 
by Draeger Fréres, 
under the direction of M. Georges Draeger, 
Director of Linotype Typography 
for France 
and member 
of the International Typographic Council 
for the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



































; 
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JUNE 1927 








Pages from various books, 
folders and broadsides, repro- 
duced here in gravure, the 
originals set in Linotype Bene: 
dictine Book, Bodoni Series, 
Caslon, Elzevir, Cheltenham 
Series, and Lining Gothics. 








VAN CLEEF & ARPELS 
22, PLACE VENDOME 
PARIS 





Salon de 1926 


“Menagem, nt 


eee eT 
CHAQUE JOUR 


avant de partir 


I. Moteur. 
Vérifier le niveau de I’huile suivant 
instructions portées page 22. 


. Essieu avant. 
Injecter de | HUILE \38 
RENAULT EPAISSE “3 
au moyen de la pompe [of \ 
a vis : f 
1°.A chacun des grais- : 
seurs situés aux extré- | 
mités de la barre de 
commande de la direc- 
tion (tourner d'un tour de vis environ), 
2° A chaque graisseur situé aux axes 
de la barre d'accouplement (tourner 
d'un tour de vis environ). 


Embrayage. 
N 


-B. — Les derniers modéles de 


FOURRURES MAX | chs no mécoustaas plan aston, giaie 


présentera sa nouvelle collection 
de modéles en tissus et en fourrures 
a partir G0 2G FOVIRE: | 5, aiceni watesen 











7 I A 
* i a 
les cires 
PIERRE IMANS 


seront exposées du 2 au 28 février 








la Buick passe souple et silencieuse 
le désir et l’admiration l’accompagnent 














LISS PSPSPS SPS BIS 
DRAEGER FRERES 


s (Draeger Brothers — Pronounced Drah-zhay) 














« This great organization 
amazes the printer from America 
with its facilities for the production 
of fine printing. 
One thousand employees are at work 
in a modern building, 

with the most up-to-the-minute machinery 

and processes : gravure, letter-press, 








‘i photo-engraving, electrotyping, binding, types 4 
from America and England, Linotypes, too, q 
studios of writers, designers al 
and photographers, all working at full ss 

' peak load under the dynamic leadership 


of Messrs. Draeger. 
One sees the brilliant creative impulses 
of the French developed 
with fine craftsmanship and sound management. 
Draeger is doing great things S 
and he’s making money, too! » 





(From the Letters 
of a Journeying 
American). 
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PARIS- 
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PHOTQ~ENGRAYIN G 


* THE bviamic ILLUSTRATOR : 
’ » OF KARDEX GROWTH - 


Livrery Bure 
ra + CoP tae oy ce see ike Re 
’ 4 rt Vache ides rite tise an 


at CLET 


This page set full measure in eighteen 
point type could not begin to des- 
cribesocompletely and convincingly 
the vastness of the Remington- 
Rand organization as does the illus- 
tration above. G| That “the picture 
tells the story” cannot be disputed. 
Advertising, convincingly illus- 
trated, ofthis “world-wideorgan- 
ization” has played an important 
part in the success and rapid 
growth of Remington-Rand. 


OREN 


REMINGTON-RAND, Inc. 


World's largest manufacturers 
of office equipment and makers 
of more than 10,000 products for 
better business management. 








our story in picture 
ear nothing untold 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * 


CHICAGO 


Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 

















CLINE UNIVERSAL 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


The CLINE SYSTEM 
gives automatic push- 
button control of each 
function. 


Independently oper- 
ated from any location. 


There are no levers to 
push or buttons to turn. 


NOTE: All the best known machines at the 
Graphic Arts Exposition are operated 


by CLINE SYSTEM. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MF6G.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 


WESTERN OFFICE AKN EASTERN OFFICE 
First NAT'L BANK BLDG. - Kaw, : MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO CLINE Y/ wes, We YSTEM| 47 WEST 34TH ST. 
CALIFORNIA Oa NEW YORK CITY 
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Austin-Built Plants Increase 
Operating Efficiency 


FFICIENT layout, abundant daylight, good ventilation and temper- 
ature control are Austin’s major contributions to profitable printing 
plant operation. Attractive appearance, ready adaptability for suddenly 
changed requirements and flexibility of design that provides for future 
expansion are other characteristics of Austin construction. 


Austin single or multistoried daylight plants combine ample strength 
and rigidity to withstand the strain of heavy presses with clear, unob- 
structed floor space and straight-line operation in a way that raises 
production efficiency to the highest point. 


Through its 14 different offices, this nation-wide organization is pre- 
pared to design, build and equip modern printing plants, whether 5,000 
or 100,000 square feet in area, within 30 to 60 working days with an un- 
qualified guarantee covering total cost, completion date and quality of 
materials and workmanship. 


The nearest Austin office will be glad to give you approximate costs 
and other valuable building information upon request. Wire, phone or 
mail the memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia ‘Seattle Portland Detroit Miami 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Complete Building Service 














[Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— Weticive 


Wr \] 
2d project containing------.-.---- sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
ISTIN a, 


“The Austin Book of Buildings.’ Individual 
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Handles all kinds of 
blanks, cardboard as 
readily as paper, prac- 
tically any thickness, in 
sizes from 34%” zx 5” 
lo 144%" x 22”, up to 
2300 an hour 


Chandler & Price 
to the Printing Industry . . 





ake This 










The New 1414 x 22 Craftsman Automatic Unit 











one typical feature possessed 
by the New C @ P 14%" z 
22” Crafisman Automatic 
Unit. The feeding mechanism 
is stationary—always off to 
the right. Feed and delivery 





at the Cleveland Industrial Exposition last month. Eight years’ re- 
search concluded, Chandler & Price offer the 1414” x 22” Craftsman 
Automatic Unit as entirely worthy of C & P standards. It:simplifies de- Bc 
sign—increases efficiency—lowers cost of operation and maintenance. | 
It is indeed new—designed from the floor up. Base, gears, side arms, 
shafts, all major parts,—are visibly heavier. With this evident solidity of 
construction are combined a new accessibility, pleasing speed, and unique 
accuracy of register. The C.& P Craftsman Automatic Unit holds great 
possibilities for every printer whose eyes are at once on quality workman- 
ship and profitable volume. 


[« human except for the arterial life!’ exclaimed a surprised observer 















s come off in an instant, Do not fail to see the New C er P 1414" x 22” 
tapuing Sia’ stinks Seat apes Craftsman Aulomatic Unit at the Graphic EXHIBITOR > 
make f Arts Exposition. Your supply house will fur- «Q GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, C3 4 
nish full information. Or, if you prefer, write us New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
at Cleveland. 
44444444444444444 44444 444A IAAAAFAAAAAAAAAAAA AIA AA FA AAA AAA AA AAA AA AA | ; 





ONE OF FOUR NEW MACHINES ANNOUNCED BY C & P IN TWO YEARS 








ALL FOUR ARE NOW BEING SHOWN AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 








| Notable 4-Fold Contribution 


The Craftsman Cutter + The 1444 x 22 Craftsman Automatic Unit 
The C&P Automatic Cutter » The C&P Small Automatic Cylinder 





Designed by experienced 

pressman. Takes 11” x 

15” sheet. Feed and 

delivery elevators both 

accommodate. 18” pile 

(5600 sheets of 16-lb. 
bond). 


| f . The New C& P Small Automatic Cylinder 


Tr 


| 


of this new machine as received by a printer who visited us the 

other day. The New C & P Small Automatic Cylinder is more than 
sound and substantial. It presents an unexampled get-at-ability and speeds 
up make-ready, because the whole roller assembly lifts up and away. Its 
56” by 32” dimensions take it through doors without dismantling. 

Its exclusive counterbalanced crank bed motion kills vibration. Its ex- 
clusive adjustable bed travel allows 5000 impressions per hour on small 
forms. Its flexibility adapts it to exacting color work and long runs. Sim- 
plicity, compactness and all-around efficiency cut the cost of operating 
and maintenance. 


\ REAL piece of architecture!’ That was the outstanding impression 


This new C er P St eee fate is the 

on outcome of seven years’ development. ully satis- 

% Chandler & Pi Ice Cop fies Chandler é? Price ideals. Full particulars may 
PRESSES & PAPER CUTTERS be had from your supply house or from us. By all 


means inspect it at the Graphie Arts Exposition. 








Without adding one inch to 
the length, the New C & P 
Small , Automatic Cylinder 





band conveyor are “in the 

air” at once This is only 

one of the many exclusive 
advantages. 





44444444444 dd e ted tga dp tapas tt 





THE CHANDLER..& PRICE CO., Cleveland, U.S. A. 








A new Miehle press and automatic feeder 
operated by a Kimble Cylinder Press 
motor with push button control in the 
big, new plant of the Prairie Farmer 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








~ Better Press Control 
—Bigger Printing Profits 


Convenience and time saving in start- 
ing, stopping, inching and reversing 
cylinder presses is indispensable to 
maximum pressroom profits. 


To utilize to the fullest extent the profit- 
making advantages of the most im- 
proved automatic presses and feeders, 
the most efficient control, Kimble Push 
Button Control for example,is essential. 


Kimble Motors with Push Button 
Control for cylinder presses are espe- 
cially designed for this service. They 
conform perfectly with the require- 
ments, providing maximum conven- 
ience, time-saving, and reliability. Your — 
next motor should be a Kimble. 


Ask your printer’s supply salesman or 
write us for quotation 


Kimble motors are built to stand the heavy grind 


of the pressroom. Neither endless inching, stopping, KIMBLE ELECTRIC fee OMPANY 


starting, or reversing, nor continuous running in 
twenty-four hour shifts for days on end phases them. 2408 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 


‘ 
Made for Printers since 1905 
La 
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Why. \ 


You should use Gas 
the Perfect Fuel 


Just a brief outline that will give you 
abundant food for thought— 


COMPLETE and INSTANT CONTROL—the 
results of which are: 


Economy in production 

Elimination of spoilage 

Maintenance of uniform quality in product 

Greater average speed in manufacturing 
operations 

Increased output 


NO FUEL STORAGE in your plant — which 
means: 


Economy in factory space 

No capital tied up in fuel 

You pay for gas AFTER using, not before 

A constant fuel supply always instantly avail- 
able 


ELIMINATION OF SMOKE and ash removal 
—resulting in: 
Enhanced value of real estate and buildings 
Savings in cost of cleaning, painting and re- 
decorating 
Better working conditions 
Increased man-power efficiency 


Gas is saving money for others in your line 
of industry. It will do the same for you. For 
further information, consult your local gas 
company, or write to 





American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





We have an interesting booklet which 
will be sent on request 
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oul subse 


ins business 
with its Big 
Profits, 


HE Superior Tri-Color Automatic fills a 
need in the printing industry which no 
other press heretofore, has ever supplied. 








Buyers of small form printing have invari- 
ably insisted upon a price so close to the mar- 
gin of production costs of usual presses that 
such business has seldom been welcomed. Now, 
with this very efficient. electrically operated 
3-color press designed solely to handle this 
kind of printing — profits become very large 
and this work is made extremely desirable. 













Prints in 1, 2, or 3 Colors 


Accurate and fast, registering color to hair- 
line, automatically counting the work and re- 
quiring no labor for operation, the Superior 
cuts away two-thirds of the cost previously en- 
tailed in producing small form printing. It 
prints one, two or three colors at the rate of 
3500 per hour. It prints on paper or card stock, 
gummed paper, silk, leather, etc., produces 
blind embossing, punches or perforates in any 
direction as it prints. 





















Chase size, 2 in. x 3% in. Extreme dimen- 
sions, 48 in. high, 42 in. wide and 28 in. deep. 
Shipping weight 625 Ibs. 








Complete descriptive bulletin with price and 
payment terms mailed on request. 










EXHIBITOR 


PR GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
4) NewYork Sept 5-17. 1927 



















Booth No. 214 


Superior Press Mfrs., Inc. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 










SALES 





REPRESENTATIVES: WANTED: EVERYWHERE 
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Copyright, 1927, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
Ci) Mr. Carl H. Weil and Mr. Joseph 


Weil, owners of Warner, Inc., print- 
ing ink manufacturers, take pleasure 
in announcing to their trade that 
they have merged its business with 
that of the Chicago Plant of Charles 
Fneu Johnson and Company, and that 
after August 1st the combined busi- 
ness will be continued at the Chicago 
Plant of the Johnson Company, at 
Clay and Kingsbury Streets. 


(| The change has been made to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy of 
operationsand both Messrs. Weil desire 
to state that they will continue active 
in the new association, Mr. Joseph 
Weil also becoming a director of 
Charles Eneu Johnson and Company. 


Gants eu ohn on 


AND MPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 














A New and 


Far Less Expensive 
method of accurately 


Conditioning Your Plant 


Humidifying—De-humidifying— Heating 
by means of Unit System 


YORK 


AIR-CONDITIONING > 


UNIT 








N Air-Conditioning Unit which puts an en- 

tirely different aspect on printing plant con- 

ditioning problems has been perfected by the 
York Heating & Ventilating Corporation. 


The new York Air-Conditioning Unit is se/f- 
contained. It needs only the ordinary steam, 
water and electric feed line connections to 
operate. 


It performs every function necessary to complete 
air conditioning —humidifying—de-humidify- 
ing —heating—and eliminates entirely the pre- 
viously necessary central system with its bulky, 
unwieldy ducts, etc. 


It controls condition to within a fraction of a 
point—as close as has been achieved in the past 
with the most elaborate, costly systems. 


Its cost is far less than that of former systems. 


You can now condition one department at a time 
if you desire. As plant additions are made, York 
Units may be installed quite independent of any 
present central system. 


Installations can be made in a matter of hours 
without disrupting the work of any department. 
It is not too much to say that this development 
constitutes one of the most important contribu- 
tions to printing plant efficiency ever announced. 


Full information will be gladly sent on request. 
An outline of your problem will facilitate our 
answer and place you under no obligation. Ad- 
dress Dept. C, York Heating & Ventilating Cor- 
poration, 1524 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


YorRK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP. 
1524 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
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Rotary Offset Press equipped 
with G-E Motor Drive 
and Control 








The power back 
of your press 


re The mainstay of the lithographing business is the rotary 
offset press. Successful results from offset presses are 
largely dependent upon the performance of the motors 
and control which operate them. The requirements are 
exacting—frequent starting, fine inching, wide range of 
speed control, slow down, etc. 














Where the power supply is alternating current, the G-E 
~~ Type CR6133-A5 controller in conjunction with Type 
MT motor is recommended. This control is of the auto- 


Apply th G-E " ‘ 
ipa og noe matic preset-speed type, push-button operated. A quick 
G-E Controller to a stop is obtained without the use of mechanical brakes. 


specifictask, following . : = 
atin eanas Magnetic reverse provides for an easy back-up. 


of G-E specialists in 
electric drive, and you 





The dependable service rendered by General Electric 
have G-E Motorized products will help the lithographer to maintain the high- 


Power. ‘‘Built in” or 
otherwise connected 
to all types of indus-. 
trial machines, G-E 


Motorized Power @ 
mranethat youn otorized Power 
ben ase e best. ~fitte ad to e Ve; Ty ] 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


est quality in his work. 
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IDS ITO. 


WIRE» 
TTICHhRS 


for ENO ERX 
PURPOSE»! 


* Capacity 4% inch 
&: 

















No. 2 
Boston Wire StiTcHER 


Capacity 4 inch Capacity ¥% inch : 
y Boston Wire STITCHER 


fg 


\ 


improved the earning capacity of a flag manu- 
facturing plant 100% above the stitchers and 
tacking machines previously used. Another fac- 
tory in a similar line, after a harrowing experience with 
old-line stitchers, was prevailed upon to install a No.17 


_ STITCHERS are generally used for pamphlet 
and miscellaneous printing and bindery work. They 
are supreme in that field and have met every require- 
ment economically for more than 25 years. Unusual 
demands have also taken’many Boston Stitchers, par- 


ticularly the No. 2 and Multiple Models, which lend 
themselves to easy adaptation to many special purposes. 

A battery of fifteen No. 2 Bostons, purchased dur- 
ing the past year, has increased production in a man- 
ufacturing plant from 3,000 pieces per sewing unit per 
day, under old methods, to 11,000 per day, three wire 
stitches in each. The Boston saving is70% in labor 
cost and production has increased nearly 300%. 

Five Boston Multiple Stitchers No. 17 have 


Boston Multiple with three heads. Result, a repeat 
order, promise of additional installations, and 
a saving of several thousand dollarsa year. These 
facts reflect the success non-printers are experiencing 
with Bostons on out-of-the-ordinary work. Surprising 
results are also obtained by many regularly established 


printers and binders through Boston installations. 


Wire economy, single adjustment of working parts, very 
low i exp Pp trol, are factors 
that cut costs and make the bindery more profitable 











4 oes ihe, 
7 — - 





GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


AMERICAN CIYRF> FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND Type Company; 
in Canada by Sears Company Canapa Limitep, Toronto - Montreal -Winnipeg 








SET IN THE GALLIA SERIES WITH BODONI BOOK AND BODON! BOLD 
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hance to Try— 


Here is your chance to try America’s most pop- T" g 
ular paper cutting knife for ten days without cost sions 
or obligation. The Dowd “Special A” Alloy Steel : : rs 
Knife is being used by leading printers every- cylinder p 
where and we believe a trial order will convince 

you of its remarkable quality. 























Despite 
Standard 


unchangec 


Model 
for $14. 
In an ext 


Robert F. S 
berts Numb: 


You take no chances when you order a “Special 
_ A” Knife. Each knife is guaranteed for quality 
‘pooklet,"A Pieee of | and workmanship. If, after using the knife for ten 


Steel.” It gives interesting 


facts about paper cutting days, you are not satisfied in every way, you are 


knives and describes the 


sacen ainben Bie ais privileged to return the knife at Dowd’s expense. 


ing them. Itis particularly 











valuable for the man who of proficienc 
sean Order one of these keen-cutting, lasting paper | sea 
knives today, put it to work on your cutter and tii 

draw your own conclusions as to its value. “ - 
| Sher 
\ able new lo 
ore you. 

R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS - 

Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 

BELOIT, WISCONSIN R 


O7he Dowd ‘Special A’ Paper Knife tt 
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he greater clearance means greater convenience—better impres- 
sions— ess danger of offset. 


It is particularly adaptable for use 
in all automatic job and vertical presses, such as Kelly, Miehle Ver- 


tical, Miller High Speed, etc. as well as in all the usual flat bed 
cylinder presses. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


Despite the fact that the new plunger is incorporated into Roberts’ 
Standard Model 27 and 28 machines, their low prices will remain 
unchanged. 


Model 27 (5 wheels) now sells at $12.; model 28 (6 wheels) 

for $14. Each is subject to our special discount of 10%. 

In an exhaustive 64 page book "Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs", Mr. 
Robert F, Salade, Printing’s Master Technican, takes up questions pertinent to Ro- 
bers Numbering Machines,—the machines which he has selected as his examples 
of proficiency and your agents of profit. 

When and how should you obtain orders for numbering work? . . . . What. 
kinds of printed mattcr should be numbered? . . . . What should your profits be 
lon numbering work? . . . . What are the uses and possibilities of numbering equip- 
ment? 


By filling out the coupon“ below you may obtain, free of charge, the Salade 64 


numbering survey, and also avail yourself of the privilege of testing this remark- 
able new low plunger machine. 


Act now, while you have this advertisement be- 
je you. We most naturally reserve the right to withdraw this exceptional offer at 
ny time, 


OBE RTS 
humbering 
machines 


is lowest 


lunéer 
pamger 


Sreatest 
Clearance 


is particularly adapta- 
ble to all automatic job 
and vertical presses, as 


well as the usual flat 
bed presses. 


ymbering 


‘. jthout 
“printing Fro ” 


y 0 . e 
my copy {11 com 
please rush y w i 
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” the lucky printing plant that doesn’t write red figi 
somewhere in its weekly job schedule because of 
presses part of the time. Often this occurs in "sla 
seasons; frequently a delay that means an idle press is 
casioned by work that is scheduled being suddenly | 
up through no fault of the printer. Author’s alterat 
and delayed paper shipments or cuts represent but a | 
of the many factors which contribute unexpected del 


The ideal situation, in such a case is to have a ' 
in" job to keep the press going—a fill-in job wh. | 
enables you not only to "split even" but to mak 


gratifying proft. 





versus Numbering -: in 








PRESS SCHEDULE _ 
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Pres large and small throughout the country 
are enlarging the scope of their business by turn- 
ing to numbering work which offers a number of 
profitable, convincing arguments in its favor. 


Numbering jobs or jobs containing numbering, are in 
sense "fill-in" jobs, yet they offer the advantages of quick 
easy make ready and rapid running which are so desirous in " 
in" work. With perfect—functioning Roberts Numbering M 
ines in the form, these jobs can usually be taken off or pt 
presses quickly and hence may be shifted around on a ; 
schedule. Numbering pays fine profits; jobs into which numb 
is incorporated are many, Besides the regular profits on : 
work, there is an added profit on the numbering which may 
ten be run in the same impression as the job itself. Such pri 
not only turns the red figures of loss on your time sheet 
black ones of profit, but it also further establishes your © 
tation as a printer who specializes. You'll soon find all 
of special work (including numbering) coming your way-\ 


on which you can many times make your own figures! 
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Accuracy--Speed~ Profits 
for the 


Cylinder Printer 
Lithographer © 
Offset Printer 
and 
Rotogravure 
Printer 


Patented 1926 
Patent rights will be strictly enforced 


Built in Three Sizes 
45x65” 50x75” 


The Craftsman 
LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE 


THE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE is the most 
complete device of its kind, every possible kind of job being considered, 
and is the result of years of practical printing and engineering experience. 
This notable line-up and register table will open your eyes to a new 
method of saving time, labor, money and the making of new customers. 


38x50” 


It will eliminate unprofitable work through un- 


Geared Accuracy 

















estimated time spent in lining up and registering 
intricate forms. The moment the Craftsman Table 
is put to work in your shop these troubles end. 
It means the saving of time, labor, patience and 
money. Can you afford to be without it? 


It is unexcelled for making layout sheets, strike 
sheets and stick-up sheets for the Lithographer. 
The Rotogravure Printer will find this notable 
Table invaluable, for the Automatic Ink Markers 
will line-up glass as well as paper. 


The two straightedges are geared to the Table. 
There are no wires to keep adjusted. The straight- 
edges are permanently accurate. 


Each straightedge is equipped with automatic self- 
inking marking devices. Each straightedge has an 
adjustable locking device to prevent accidental 
shifting. An elevating device raises the straight- 
edges off the paper when being moved across the 
sheet. 


There is so much of interest to tell, such big possibilities for profit 
and speed in the Craftsman Table, that a descriptive folder has 
been prepared. A copy will be sent upon request. Just drop a line to 


NATIONAL PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


Makers of Printers’ Registering Devices 
EXHIBITOR 


748 Old South 


BOSTON: 





Building 


PS GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
ey) New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The BABCOCK can be equipped with either Dexter or Cross feeder 


The BABCOCK TWO-COLOR SHEET FEED ROTARY 
Maximum sheet 50” x72”. Practical speed on high grade work 


2,000 to 2,400 impressions per hour. 





OW 


The BIG and Little of BABCOCK Supremacy 


Our best customers are Printers who base their equipment selec- 
tions on what they actually know about cylinder presses in general 
. . . They have increased our business and their own as well... 
They are believers in—and investigators of — mechanical advance- 
ment . . . They know that the Printing Industry can not thrive 
indefinitely on a stand-still policy and that its mechanical improve- 
ments must be a step in advance of the industry’s requirements. 





The Babcock Printing Press N 


Factory: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


EXHIBITOR. CHICAGO 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept 5-17. 1927 407 S. Dearborn St. 
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- BABCOCK 


The BABCOCK AUTOMATIC 


Two-Roller 24” x 34” Sheet — Practical speed 3,000 impressions per hour. 
Three-Roller 25” x 38” Sheet — Practical speed 2,500 impressions per hour. 
Four-Roller 27” x 40” Sheet — Practical speed 2,400 impressions per hour. 














Fair and thorough investigation will show how BABCOCK equipment 
has improved printing quality for the press owner and removed 
the sting of time-waste and inconvenience for the press operator. 


Manufacturing Company 





General Sales Office: 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


EXHIBITOR 





GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


1812 Chestnut St. 


New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 
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Central Plant of the American Type Founders Gompany, Jersey City, N. J. 











May “We Have the Pleasure? 


phe MEMBERS of the U.T. A., MASTER PRINTERS, PRINTING OFFICE 
EXECUTIVES, CRAFTSMEN, and REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ALLIED 


INDUSTRIES are cordially invited to visit the General Offices, Gype 
Foundry and Gypographic Library at 5300 Gommunipaw Avenue, 


Jersey City, N. J., and the Kelly GPress Division plant at 61 Mora 


Avenue, &lizabeth, N. GF. during the Gxposition. 
Information as to Routes and Gime -Gables may be obtained 


at the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY display at the Pain 


Gntrance, Grand Central CPalace. 


American Type Founders Company 





Plant of the Kelly Press Division of the American Type Founders Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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KAMARGO COVERS 


a background for things of beauty 


at > 


RAVENNA - MOROCCO - GAY HEAD 
INDIAN HEAD 


Brmiiantiy expressive, subtly subdued, 
ornate or novel, the four Kamargo Cov- 
ets offer fitting vehicles for your many 
ptinted messages. 





One hundred and nineteen years of paper 
making have taught the makers of 
Kamargo Covers the importance of dura- 
bility and printability in a cover paper, 
as well as beauty of color and fineness 
of texture. 


ae i. 
s 


For the printing piece that you wish to be distinctive use a KAMARGO COVER 


dice .™ 
= io 


THE ) » 


KAMARGO MILLS 
KNOWLTON BROTHERS ~"°33"~ WATERTOWN, N.Y. 
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Toy MAKEREADY CONTROL 


gegen is the great burden on letter press printing. Its uncertain- 
ties shatter schedules and destroy profits. 


Makeready represents a separate problem in each individual printing establish- 
ment and must be so recognized. Yet certain fundamentals will prevail in an 
attempt to control sere inevery plant. Their —— is a matter of organ- 
izing for the work and adapting these fundamentals to the particular conditions. 


The Hacker System of Makeready Control embraces the means for preventing 
errors, which cause unnecessary wastes, from reaching the pressroom. 


It makes possible, by the maintenance of standardized and accurate dimensions 
of printing materials, certain advantageous changes in pressroom methods. These 
changes result in elimination of the major part of the makeready, faster and 
cleaner runs, more production from the same equipment. 

The system fits conditions as they now exist. It does not make obsolete any machine or 


materials now used by letter press printers. Cost of equipment and maintenance of a depart- 
ment for control of makeready is small in comparison to the possible savings that can be effected. 


Printers who feel the burden of makeready may, without obligation, have interesting infor- 





The practical application of preliminary make- 
ready to existing conditions in letter press print- 
ing is now having the serious consideration of 
some of the best minds in the craft. 


Its success in actual Leathe substantiates all 


three reasons: 
First: Its importance to his business. 
Second: His perspective is better for the job. 


Third: He is the only one to institute the 
necessary organization and demand the re- 
quired co-operation between departments, to 
command the service, tools and equipment 
required for the work. 


No man ¢an intelligently advise him what to do 
to achieve success in his plant without having 
more or less intimate knowledge of his particular 
problems. His own executives are, more often 
than not, too close to the work to hold a proper 
perspective. No two printing plants have identi- 
cal problems, even though the character of the 
work may be the same. Many conditions may 
exist which require correction before benefits 
can accrue from the installation of equipment for 
preliminary makeready 

A counselling service is available. Arrangements 
for complete and unbiased surveys can be made 
by communicating with this advertiser. 








mation on this subject laid before them. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 320 S. Honore St., Chicago, III. 


‘Cold Prospect or Warm Friend? & 


NE sure way to close a sale is to show your § » 
prospect something better, something different, ; 
something especially suited to his needs. Nothing 
else can so hearten your salesmen, nothing else so 
surely turn cold prospects into warm friends. 


With the Goes Holiday Line you can turn cold 
prospects into warm friends. A Goes Holiday Line 
Portfolio plus a few well chosen sales points will close 
many an order—make many friends. 


It is a beautiful line—one that will attract immediate 
attention. It includes Holiday Letterheads—Greeting 
Cards—Holiday Blotters — each subject produced by 
the incomparable Goes Direct Process of Offset 
Lithography. The samples are arranged in an attrac- 
tive, convenient Portfolio, size 11 by 14 inches. With 
each Portfolio is sent a group of 28 pertinent sales 
and greeting letter suggestions. 

Write for this splendid piece of sales equip- 

ment today. It will cost you 50c plus postage 

but it will be worth far more than that 

amount to you. It will produce orders for you. 

















GREETING CARDS 
HOLIDAY LETTERHEADS 
HOLIDAY BLOTTERS 


Send, too, for the Goes Calendar Pad Catalog show- 
ing our 90 styles of Calendar Pads. Free on request. 


GOES A{THOGRAPHING COMPANY 


QR Red ol ae STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The New Doubledeck Type 


Willsea Paper Conditioner 
Now on Display 














Grand Central Palace, New York City 


One of these machines is set up and operating in Booth No. 260 at 
the exposition. It is small, compact, economical, designed especially for 
plants where pressroom space is limited. 

Occupies less than half the floor space, for the amount of paper con- 
ditioned, that is required by any of the other types of Willsea Machines 


—or for that matter, any type of machine made. 
Be sure to see it. 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 








\ Engineers + Founders «+ Machinists 


| | 
—~ at the GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 









Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; 
Tubing Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells, and other special machinery 


# \ fs EXHIBITOR. wi wi 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, 
New York Sept 5-17, 1927 
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This is the only correct method for making test 
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Consider the value of result when test is made 


The Strength of the Sterling Toggle Hook Is Greatly 
in Excess of Its Requirements 


MECHANICAL DEMONSTRATIONS, comparing the strength of two different articles, made 
and designed for one purpose, are NOT conclusive proof of their adaptability, when 


these demonstrations are made with OTHER materials and under DIFFERENT conditions 
. than those materials and conditions for which the article was designed. 


HE Sterling Toggle Base and Hook System is 
the biggest success that the Printing Machin- 
ery Company ever sponsored. It was accepted, we 
believe, because its specifications were convincing. 


To the investigating printers it looked es- 
pecially valuable in view of its being a product 
of the Printing Machinery Company. It proved 
valuable in service. Repeat orders have poured 
in continually, showing that the Sterling Toggle 
Base and Hook System made good in service. 


Here are the reasons why it was bought and 
why it has made good (these features are not 
found in any other system of its type): 

The Sterling Toggle Hook has the longest travel of 
any hook in its own class. 

The Sterling Toggle Hook can be lifted from the 
hole without the use of tweezers or any similar device. 

It will not catch in the hole when 


It cannot accidentally come apart—such annoy- 
ances are eliminated. 
One Sterling Toggle Hook may be placed 1% 


inches from another one on any straight line. 
There are no jagged edges on base sections. 


As for strength—the widespread popularity 
of the Sterling Toggle Base and Hook System 
indicates ade- 
quate strength 
for all service 
needs. The 
Hooks are of 
tool steel and 
made to with- 
stand strains 
far in excess 
of any reasonable requirements. The Printing 
Machinery Company, 438 Commercial Square, 

Cincinnati, Ohio; Printing 





The COMPLETE Line 


Sterling Small Sectional Base, Alu- 
minum Expansionable Book Block 
Base, Aluminum Alloy Metal Fur- 
niture, Sterling Toggle Base Hook 
System, Warnock Diagonal Block 
and Register Hook System. 














it is withdrawn. 


EXHIBITOR 


Crafts Building, New York, 





It can be lifted as soon as released 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


| Ok New York Sept. 5717, 1927 


N. Y.; Fisher Building, Chicago, 


Illinois. 








—no further effort is required. 





Sterling Toggle Base and Hook System 
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Sensation of the New York Show! 
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This Intricate Design Made on 
CsG Router, Jig-saw and Type-high Machine 
Make Your Own Tint Blocks In Any Shape Desired 


Circles and ovals more perfect than an artist could draw them 
routed out of a tint block in quick time—any dimensions— 
wood, electro or zinc. All gauges and movements automatic 
and positive—no guess work, no expert needed. 


This is a striking example of the versatility of this really 
marvelous machine, but it is only one. You will be surprised 
and enthusiastic, just as everyone is at the Craftmen’s 
Exhibition in New York, when you really know the many 
things this machine will do—the ways of profit and conven- 
ience it provides. Let us tell you all about it—just drop a line. 





Designed and Made by 


Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 


182-184 E. Clybourn Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ates peed 
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CUSTOM MADE 
MAGAZINES 


Guaranteed for Life 


HE REDUCED PRICE is made possible by 
having the most modern automatic ma- 
chinery in our factory where every part of 
this magazine is made by expert specialists. 


Piece-work or mass production methods are 
not employed here. We demand and get 
perfect workmanship and accuracy. 


Hundreds of representative printing and 
composition plants throughout the country 
have purchased our magazines. Their re- 
orders and testimonial letters prove that 
our product is perfect and satisfactory. 

Our magazines are interchangeable on all Standard 


Linotypes, including models 26, 25, 19, 18, 14, 8, 5, 
4 and L, 





Full size $150 — Split size $110 





RICH & McLEAN, Inc. 


73 Beekman Street 





A corner in the filing and assembling department 


New York 





Special fixture for assembling, which positions magazine 
perfectly before dowel holes are drilled 





Dropping oversized steel mats through each channel to 
assure proper clearance 





Special fixture where the two plates ‘for each 
magazine are placed into perfect position and 
locked—the 37 holes are drilled in one operation 
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Premier Line Up Table Users 


Atlantic Printing Co...... Boston, Mass. 
Baker, Jones, Hausauer... Buffalo, N. Y. 
rta ‘Press Cambri 





e! 
Commercial Bkbdg. Co....Cleveland, O. 
Commercial Ptg. & Litho Co.. . Akron, O. 
Commonwealth Press. ..W 5 


Detroit Rotary Grav. Co. .Detroit, Mich. 
De Vinne Halienbeck Co..New York City 


Diamond Press.........- New York City 
Du Bois Press.......... Rochester, N. Y. 
Eaton & Gettinger....... New York City 
Eilert Printing Co........ New Yok City 
George H. Ellis Co........ Boston, Mass. 
Essex Press.........+++++ 

Evans Winter Hebb...... Detroit, Mich. 
Express Printing Co... .Connersville, Ind. 
Federal Printing Co...... New York City 
Ferris Printing Co....... New York City 
C. H. Forsman Co....... New York City 
Franklin Company.......... Chicago, Ill. 


Franklin Press........... Detroit, Mich. 


Ginn & Company 
Globe Printing... 





ea Ci a y N. 
Greene Printing ‘Co. .Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ree te eer “Providence, R.1. 

8 Ea. Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton Press.......... New York City 
Herald Pub. Co........... Cleveland, O. 
Herald Square Press..... New York City 
Hilman Press............ New York City 
Hiram ‘ Sherwood Ptg. Co. New York City 
BGAN PIO. . 2.0. cveccceas Chicago, Ill. 
A. T. Mowara Co. ......<» Boston, Mass. 
Hummel & Downing Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank D. Jacobs....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kable Bros............ »~Mt. Morris, Ill 
Keefe Coles & Co.......... Chicago, Ill. 


Co 
L. Kehiman og . New York City 
Keller Cres. P. & kx. Co., Evansville, Ind. 
A. H. Kellogg Co., Inc... .New York Citr 


Kingsport Press........ Kingsport, Tenn, 
Fred Klein Co., Inc......... Chicago, a 
Lagonda Pub. DB ocsccuce ——, eld, 





Manz Engraving Corp.......Chicago, Ill. 
Max Lau Colortype Co...... Chicago, Ill. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. New York City 
McBee Binder Co............ Athens, O. 
Joseph D. McGuire. ..... New York City 

Geo. F. McKiernan Co....... Chicago, iL 
Douglas C. McMurtrie . a York City 
The Moore Press......... New York City 
CS aaa Fulton, N. Y. 
Multi Color Type Co...... Cincinnatl, oO. 


Muirson Label&CartonCo., Brooklyn, N. 4 & 
Muirson Label & Carton Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Nat. Folding Box Co..New Haven, Conn. 
National Process Co. Inc.. New York City 
Neo Gravure Printing Co.New York City 


Neumann Bros.......... New York City 
Oberly & Newell......... New = Mae 
The Osborne Co.......... New 

Paul Overhage........... New “ York Giiy 
C. O. Owen & Co............ Chicago, Ill. 
Palmer & Oliver......... New York City 
Patterson Press.......... New York City 
Pittsburgh Ptg. Co....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J.C. Powers & Co....... New York City 
F. M. Preucil Ptg. Co........ Chicago, Ill 
Proctor & Collier.......... ncinnati, O. 
Prudential Ins.Co........ Newark, N. J. 
John C. Rankin Co....... New York City 
Read Printing Co........ New York City 


Redfield Kendrick & Odell. New York City 
A. E. Richardson Ptg. Co.. New York City 





Riverside Press........... New York City 
Robertson Paper Co... .Montville, Conn, 
Rogers & Company....... New ver City 
Rogers & Company........ Chicago, Ill. 
Ronald Press Ltd..... Montreal, Canada 
Rosenow Company........... Chi cago, Ill. 
re | Rubovitz. ....Chicago, Ill 
Pn anes Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
> midt -Chicago, Ill 


‘New York City 
*"Roches' ester, N. Y. 
John P. Smith ‘aug Co. — N. Y. 
Smith & Porter........... Mass. 
Smyth Publishing Co. ty England 





Stillson i... ckabh sips see New York City 
Stratford Press........... Now York City 
Sullivan Printing Co... .Cincinnati, Ohio 


Swenarton & Salley, Inc. .New York City 
Syracuse Press.......... Syrac 
Times Printery...... 


University Press. 
Von Hoffma' 
\ 
5 





n Press M 
Walther Printing — Philsdetphis, Pa. 
Webb Publishing Co...... t. Paul, Minn. 
Young & Mi or. Xow Anguita, Cal: 
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The Premier 
Line-up and Register Table 


| % Printers interested 
in more profits. 


THE Premier Line-up and Register 
Table built of Steel—Absolutely 
Accurate—A high grade lining up 
and register table for printers who 
must deliver a high grade of work. 

The list of plants using the Premier 
Line-up and Register Table is typical 
of the kind of plants who have a need 
for it. 

We will be glad to send you further 
information about this profitable 
accessory. 


GEORGE R. SWART COMPANY 


Printing Crafts Bldg. < 461 Eighth —— 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rand McNally Building Bourse Building 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
SMYTH HORNE, LTD. 
1-3 Baldwin’s Place,,-London, England 
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The UTILITY ([2.::::;] HUMIDIZER 


NOT AN ATOMIZER 


A “Humidifier” throws moisture into the air, but a 
“‘Humidizer’”’ draws the air through or over water, 
so that all the air is washed and purified, and a 
pure-air machine results. Be sure that you under- 
stand the difference, and buy a Humidizer that 
washes all the air in your plant. Now that we 
understand humidity’s value in keeping paper in 
condition, let us see to it that we also keep the 
breathing tubes of the workers in condition. 


AWAY! 


, i 








Patent Pending 


The UTILITY Humidizer Is a 


PURE-AIR MACHINE 


It makes moist air in the same way that Nature makes it, by creating a rainstorm, 
washing the air completely, so it is even germ-proof, and then sending a thousand 
cubic feet a minute to the surroundings. Each unit will take care of about 16,000 cubic 
feet of space, which is why we call it ““Double Capacity.” 


By means of a controlling device, the percentage of moisture can be maintained nearly 
uniform. A humidized pressroom is free from static and all paper-handling troubles, 
rollers last longer, ink goes farther, and the work goes through quicker. Write for 
circular. 


There Is But One WHOLLY SAFE GAS HEATER 


for Printing Presses—It Is 


THE UTILITY 


Operating by reflection, the sheets are doubly protected 

against burning. And yet it is a fact that more heat is thrown 

into the sheet than with the less safe open-flame burners. 

Both mechanical and electric cut-offs are used on the various 

models. Made for offset presses, rotaries, cylinders, auto- 

matic jobbers, feeding machines, ruling machines, etc. Utility Reflecting Gas 
Write for list of users. Heater— Patented 


All our machines are the invention of Charles H. Cochrane, and patent-protected. 


Patent No. 1530932, 0n the Model D Heater here shown, has just been upheld 
by the Court, and an award of $1,000.00 made against an infringer 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY 


PHONE, CANAL 2989 239 Centre Street, NEW YORK 
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FOUR FAMOUS PRODUCTS of the CO. 

















Send for complete 
description of any of 
these U. P. M. products i, Pp © M. SUP ER 
This Automatic Gas Bar makes 
it possible for printers to avoid 
slipsheeting on more classes of 
printing than ever before. A 


pressure pump multiplies heat 
and flame many times. 











SHEET ROTARY PRESS 


Guaranteed to print at a speed between 5,000 and 6,000 per hour on sheets of any 
weight, size, quality or finish. It is in successful daily operation on catalog and pub- 
lication work and a great variety of commercial jobs calling for quality and production. 


U. P. M. BRONZING MACHINES 


These bronzers are doing 80 to 90% 
of all the bronzed work produced in the 
United States. They are made with 
lowering pile delivery for attachment to 
high-speed offset, lithograph and print- 
ing presses. Also built with fly delivery. 


CHAPMAN 
ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER 


The only known means of entirely 
eliminating static electricity. It is now 
in use on more than 7,000 presses. We 
shall be glad to send you a list of users 
who have 5 to 163 presses equipped. 


The Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 


a instead of ns y 


U. P. M. Bronzer with 
Lowering Pile Delivery 


UNITED PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO. 


470 Atlantic Ave. 38 Park Row Fisher Building 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE KIDDER PRESS COMPANY | 
IS BETTER EQUIPPED THAN EVER TO GIVE | 
THEIR OLD AND NEW CUSTOMERS THE 
FINEST SERVICE AND QUICKEST DELIVERIES 
ON IMPROVED UP-TO-DATE HIGH SPEED 
ROLL FEED STRAIGHT — ADJUSTABLE AND | 
SPECIAL ROTARY AND FLAT BED PRESSES | 


£ We Solicit Your Inquiries }&3 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY + DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway + CHICAGO, 166 W. Jackson St. « TORONTO, CAN., 445 King St., West 





























fll : It isn’t lower sales figures, nor less adver- 
, ‘ tising that will help you make a profit in 
the face of super competition. 


It’s Lower Production Costs 


The Rosback Round Hole Rotary Perfo- 
rator is guaranteed to save from 50 to 75% 
over any other perforating method. Built 


Hav erlooked Gg: 
ave You Overlooke tis Single and Two-way Units. 


This Economical Way? 


F, P., ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 





THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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Gentlemen: 


able to use them, the 
@e are very happy to 


tne | presses 
hav: 
the origina’ 


Th 
@hich we oan see is 





Oarmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Oeorgis 


Por more thap @ year we have had in use oh 
@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic. 


po d have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 


of “dogs blankets on the presses has saved ne 
emash: of many @ = which would have o 
2 hard cacking had been 


itty sce Rotary Presses 


e only poe objection to the blanket 


the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep ae This objec- 

tion is not serious enough, however, to 4 wx 

mot using the blankets, end we will continns © 

them, as we feel certain they are e distinct diay aA 

edvante, ge in our pressroom. 


ee pears evtsrreses cues: Ass roe Tet Peres ELECTTICR OF BORE HETEVETTD fo ot CLUDES Benees CuATnes LuCTEgTTL once rebemem FR 
i mee HE reese ped. 08 LAK! eTORED cmOKIED and insuace roe + ctisonams Mee Poe Tut SOMSOUEET Oot ELEL OF TEE erTTOSTE 
(Gmane At 44s nts Ove PROOEETY oucn SATEMALs LOE Oe SEBOARE OOF t (ie 


MARRIBBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


dugast 16, LeaL. 


Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 


know for a certainty that the 


t it takes up so much room’on 


BLANKETS are used. 











Pacific Coast Sales Office 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Cylinder Presses 
be able to say that we believe Platen Presses 


tedly ~_—S aes considerable make-ready time’ on 


Write for Booklet and Price Lit 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


a. | CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
te eeitesa | iS effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
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Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 


“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 


and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors, 


uth Dearborn Street me 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 - 5263 


CHICAGO 











= have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 
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Ever Ly fime 
that 
Jobber 
of Your's 
Prints 


Sheet 


is Printing= 
for some more 
ProgressivePrinter 


etwo thirds 
Ye 
You ave losing C 


M.24 with Autofede 











OSS because some other 
printer near you is getting J 
the increased production and increased profit. 
M-24 is the up-to-date profitable means of pro- 
ducing commercial printing — 4800 per hour. 
M.-24 users are money-makers. They are out of 
the rut. Write today for free illustrated booklet. 


LISENBY MFG. COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn Street Dept. A, Chicago, Iil. 
298 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Multiform—Kalamazoo” 
Saw: — 
Trimmer 


Our New 
Popular 
Priced 
UNIVERSAL 
at $485 


aa ~ 


DESCRIPTIVE 


Write for Our 
BROADSIDE 


BOOSTER BOCK 


J. A. RICHARDS COMPANY 


903 North Pitcher Street Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pioneer Steel Rule Die Makers for the Trade 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Chandler & Price Presses ¢ C. & P. Craftsman and Auto Clamp Power Cutters ¢ Colt’s Armory Presses 
Cutters and Creasers ¢ Boston Wire Stitchers ¢ Boston Staple Binders ¢ Challenge Machinery Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press ¢ Diamond Power Cutters ¢ Hamilton Manufacturing Company Wood and Steel Equipment 
Kelly Automatic Presses ¢ F. P. Rosback Company Products ¢ H. B. Rouse & Company Products ¢ Type, 
Borders and Ornaments ¢ Metal Leads and Slugs ¢ Brass Rule and Metal Furniture ¢ Potter and 
Poco Proof Presses ¢ Vandercook Proof Presses ¢ Southworth Machine Co. Products 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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DENVER, COLO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Every modern 
pressroom knows these specialties. 


is an ink softener, a safe dryer that cuts down offset, pre- 


Reducol 


Blue-Black Reducol — vsed with black 
inks when a toner is desired. In other qualities identical 
with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash— 
For removing dried ink. Cleans up the hardest caked deposits 
with ease, and possesses the right drying speed. No time lost 
while using. Livens up rollers, both composition and rubber. 


vents sheets sticking, and acts as a preservative for rollers. 


Liquid Air Dryer — i: is transparent and 
does not affect color. For one-color work and last impres- 
sions. Works very quickly. 


Paste Dryer— Excellent for color work, because 
it dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a perfect 
surface for following impressions. Positively will not crystal- 
lize the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 


Gloss Paste — when used as an after-impression, it not only 

produces an excellent glossy finish on any kind of stock, but also makes 

paper moisture-proof and dust-proof—a strong selling point on label and 
wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Capacity 
Is Latent 

Dine | Effort for 

fe Future 

st Demands 


EISEL PRESSES give this CAPACITY with the minimum of floor space and 

plates. Meisel Presses give this CAPACITY with the minimum of economy 

due to one handling of paper and the complete accessibility of the press for quick 

changes. Contrary to popular opinion, this economy is obtained on both short and 

long runs without lowering quality. A concern with ample capacity serves best 
because it serves well. Trade follows equipment. 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A 





























Not a Dollar’s Cost in Five Years 





OBERLY & NEWELL 7 Lithographers and Printers 
545 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


. . : uly 11, 1927 
Hill-Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. pers; 
Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry as to what we think of 
your “TrimOsaw,” we find it does everything you claim for it 
and we have had this machine over five years and have not 
spent one dollar for repairs. 


We certainly are more than pleased with the TrimOsaw and 
take pleasure in endorsing its merits as claimed by you. 


Yours truly, OBERLY & NEWELL 
S. Schuman 











MR. PRINTER: Can you afford to hesitate when 1,000 
printers will confirm what the Oberly & Newell folks say? 
Send for bulletins describing 

our various models. Thanks! ILL- CURTIS Co. 





SINCE 188/ 
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The Motor for Your Job Press 


Warner Variable Speed Printing Press Motor 


The ‘““‘WARNER’” Variable Speed Printing Press Motor is particularly adapted to meet the 
constantly increasing demand of printers who require a more sturdy motor to operate their 
presses to the utmost efficiency. 

“WARNER” Printing Press Motors are equipped with friction pulley, spring base and foot 
control. The friction pulley eliminates the use of belts. 


Speed control is entirely self-contained, which eliminates 
the use of external speed control apparatus. 


“WARNER” Motors are equipped with an internal 
trigger switch designed to start and stop motor. This 
switch is located on the last stage of the minimum speed. 


Any conceivable variation in speed may be obtained from 
the minimum to the maximum by means of foot control. 


The unlimited variation of possible speeds, with the 
‘“‘WARNER’” Press Motor, enables the operator to gauge 
his press speed to suit the requirements of the particular 
job. This also makes it possible to vary the press speed 
to meet the ability of the operator. This means greater 
production and lower costs. 

Every reduction in speed means a proportionate re- 
duction in the current consumed. 


The “WARNER” with its wide range of speed is the cette sepals isk malieictateiiiaioae 
most satisfactory motor for the print shop. EQUIPPED MOTOR 































bb 9 The WARNER Saves Current 
a @: ™~ — A Big Factor 


































The current saving effected by the use of the “WARNER” motor 
25—30—50—60 Cycles is of considerable importance. This is accomplished in a motor of 
110 Volts or 220 Volts this design by controlling the current input to meet the varying 
Alternating Current Only speeds; each reduction in speed results in a corresponding saving in 
sannee: current used. As the average press speed is about 40% of the pos- 
sible maximum, a considerable saving in current results. The sav- 
Motor Sizes for Job ing in current alone will justify the purchase of the motor— in many 
Presses cases the saving being the full purchase price for the first year. 
7x11 Press,'4H.P. 11x17 Press, 4H.P. Write today for quotations 
8x12 Press,'4H.P. 12x18 Press, 4H. P. 
9x13 Press, '4H.P. 13x19 Press, 14H. P. 
9x14 Press, 4/H.P. 17x19 Press, 4H. P. THE WIGGINTON COMPANY 
10x 15 Press, 44H.P. 14x22 Press, 14 wy, 434 North Church Street Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Manufacturers 





WARNER MOTORS 


A Printing Press Motor That Reduces Current Costs 
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So es HE MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 


i COMPANY invites you to 
ey A} inspect the line of New Miller 
KOM” Printing Machinery on display at 
the National Graphic Arts Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, September 
5-17, 1927. 

This includes the New Miller 19x25 Simplex 
Automatic Two-Revolution, the New 1927 
Model, 5,000-An-Hour Miller High-Speed 
Press and the New Miller Master-Speed 
Jobber, “The Printer’s Greyhound’”—all 


operating in pairs under the established Miller 
ratio of one pressman to each two machines. 


In addition will be shown the latest models 
of Miller Saw-Trimmers, Miller Slugotype 
Saw, an attachment for Intertypes and 
Linotypes and many other new and useful 
Miller Accessories and Devices. 





Look for THE BIG RED SAW—“The Sign of the Modern Shop” 
Booth 124—Facing the Main Entrance 





If you don’t attend the Exposition, write for descriptive matter— 
mailed free on request 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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cA Proud Record of 
Achievement 






HILE this is being written, the International Typographical Union 
is celebrating its diamond jubilee at its annual convention in 
Indianapolis. Seventy-five years is a long time on which to look 
back,and when this long time has been taken up with one achieve- 

ment after another for the betterment of the craft, it is a record of which to be 

proud. This tempted Fenelon Holt to pen for the September issue of THE 

INLAND PRINTER a historical jubilee sketch of the organization, together with 

an analysis of the outstanding pre-organization events —the forerunners, so to 

speak, of organization effort among printers, such as the Typographical Society 
of 1795, for instance. Whether you are interested in historical sketches or not, 
we are sure you will find this sketch of immense interest. To union printers it 
is a document worthy of preservation for years and years to come. J B.C. Reber, 

a new contributor, is discussing “The Hot Spot in Printed Salesmanship.” 

Did it ever occur to you that, after you have been looking at the same thing, 

the same color scheme, or the same makeup for days or weeks, when something 

new is introduced —a new color or a new stunt in composition or makeup — it 
will rivet your attention at once? This is what Mr. Reber calls the “hot spot” in 
printed salesmanship. His arguments surely are worth your time. Jerome Gray 
pleads for the inexperienced in an astonishingly lucid article. It 
is the inexperienced salesman he is discussing and, 
as always, he again hits the bull’s-eye. 
























Complete index of the editorial contents of the September issue 
may be found on page 1109 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 


A man with a trade is a man indeed, 
If the man and the trade are one, 

And the trade of a man is an honest creed 
When a full day's work is done. 

If the trade of a man is the printing art 
And his standard is high and clear, 

A Craftsman he'll be and worthy the part, 
In the trade he will rank as a peer. 


It's the day of the man with art and skill 
And a clear-cut planned design; 

The kind that comes when the night is still, 
As he delves into chart and line 

Of a scheme approved on a printed page 
Made plain by some master mind 

And given the test in the trying age 
As applied to the task, refined. 


The knowing how brings the man his joy, 
When the hard, stern job's in hand; 

And the best that's in him finds employ 
As he meets each strict demand. 

When he shaves his knowledge, his turn and plan, 
He gives, yet is richer thereby; 

For he gets from his fellows without stint or ban 
Which all to their task do apply. 


The worth of a trade is the worth of a man; 
The trade but € ery what prevails. 

It is lifted on high if he does all he can, 
Or is dragged in the mire if he fails. 

The man at his best is a Craftsman true, 
His work is his boast and crown. 

No tablet of bronze need be cast as his due; 
What he is and he does brings renown. 
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Friendly Competition Brings Profits 


By FRANK V. FAULHABER 


NSASN’T that Dingle, your com- 
petitor, I saw you with in the 
restaurant the other day? ” 

- came in a world of surprise 
from one of Printer Jim Back- 
ley’s friends. “I thought you 

) had told me you wouldn’t be 
seen with him for anything! ” 

“That’s just what I said! ” 

© returned Backley; “and it 

still goes. I’m afraid you’re not seeing very well when 

you picture me eating with him! Your eyes need 
attention! ” 

“My mistake,” the other conceded; “ but I really 
think it’s your vision that’s defective, Jim. I’ve been 
thinking about these things, and I believe you’re both 
depriving yourselves a whole lot of good by staying 
apart. Jim, you’re seeing only as far as your nose! ” 

Backley furnished a decided contrast to Tom Har- 
well, another printer, in a different section of the city. 
Backley often marveled that Harwell received such an 
immense amount of business, while his came tardi- 
grade-wise. Had he but known! Had he but inquired, 
but consulted Harwell, just once! Likely he’d have 
about-faced! But, of course, where ignorance dwelleth, 
there one often settleth deep in the mire. 

Tom Harwell, progressive printer that he was, did 
not confine his friendship with competitors to meal- 
.time chats. Nay, he went further! Eyes had he to see 
with; these were his to properly utilize. Thus, often 
he would wend his way to “ one of my friends’ places,” 
for in the other printing shops ideas and suggestions 
galore were to be had; these were all free. Merely 
seeking and asking were required. And at such meetings 
exchange of experiences and knowledge took place. 

Whenever Harwell was confronted with a particu- 
larly knotty problem that could not be solved inside 
his shop, he thought of his competitors, one of whom 
likely could help bring about speedy solution. It often 
was thus. Faulty machinery —his men were expert, 
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but even experts aren’t perfect; well did Tom Harwell 
realize that no one ever “ knew it all.” In fact, as he 
used to say: “ The more I learn and know, the more it 
comes home to me what an ignoramus I am. A thousand 
years could be mine, yet I’d always have to remain a 
scholar. Well, I’ll never be bored! ” 

No, Harwell never was bored. He had good ears, 
too; and he never kept them stuffed. He was one of 
those who only too willingly gave the other fellow the 
floor; he’d take it all in. “ The second party,” Harwell 
would say, “ likes that. It pays to listen, and I’ll take 
in all while the other fellow gives; but I’m willing to 
give my share! ” 

Yes, when an expert inside his shop was at a loss 
concerning faulty machinery, Tom Harwell simply 
sought outside help; competitor-ward would he go. 
There was never such lament as “I haven’t got the 
time! ” Harwell found time. He realized that his brief 
visits helped him to find and save more time. Consulta- 
tions with competitors came foremost. One of the other 
friendly printers ofttimes possessed information regard- 
ing a specific machine trouble that Harwell wanted. 
And when he and “ the other fellow ” came together 
there ensued profitable discourse; nothing desultory. 
There was much pointed discussion. “‘ How can I help 
you out, now? ” Harwell would evince reciprocal inter- 
est. “Any puzzling trouble lately? Come ahead! I may 
have something up my sleeve!” 

Harwell gained; “the other fellow ” gained. There 
was, indeed, nothing to lose. In fact, as philosophic 
Tom would say: “ Only that chap who sticks by him- 
self, and who is worrying all the time thinking how he 
can beat the other printer, loses. He’s too darn set 
on himself! ” 

Amply aware was Harwell that the printing indus- 
try progressed better, and more certainly, when coop- 
eration and friendship obtained. No backslider, he! 
Talk about your price cutting! That was one matter 
that worried Tom Harwell and his printer friends not. 
Instead of ever contriving how to pare a bit here and 
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pare a bit there these fellows occasionally got together 
to talk over how their products individually could be 
improved. Their endeavor it was not to bury prices — 
and incidentally their own businesses; no, they right- 
fully upheld that prices should be upheld, the products 
bettered, the services increased and improved. Consider 
this bit of Tom’s philosophy: “The price-cutting 
printer grovels; he’s always thinking how to make his 
work cheaper — and poorer. He has to make it poorer 
— never better; because when prices drop quality is a 
companion.” 

Harwell constantly strived for improvement. “ Per- 
fection never will be mine,” observed he. “ It’s a goal; 
I'll always be headed for it; but I’ll never get there — 
only nearer.” And well did his policy and actions con- 
cord with the observation. When he thought all was not 
as well at the time as might be among his employee 
forces, he simply footed it over to some of the other 
printing plants. “ How did the other fellows solve this 
problem? ” was a question to be answered. Each com- 
petitor, Harwell learned, had his own pet theories, his 
own successful methods, that invited consideration. In 
each shop Tom would pick up a new idea regarding 
employee problems. The ideas were not exactly “new”; 
but they were so to him! And it required no deep 
cogitation to convince Tom that a given method was 
applicable for his own purposes, or that an idea or sug- 
gestion might or might not be useful. Where doubt 
existed there experimentation was in order. 

Harwell was a hound for experimentation. “If I 
don’t try out, I won’t find out,” was another of his 
cracks. He well knew! The fact that he had installed 
up-to-date, efficient machinery served as no basis for 
settling into complacency and indifference. “ If there’s 
a better machine for the printing business, it’s goin’ to 
be mine! ” he would say. That’s why he scouted around 
among competitors to see what equipment they had in 
operation, and to witness individual functions. “ When 
I can watch how a new machine works for the other 
fellows,” he explained, “I can reach a much quicker 
and better decision. I'll usually know, then, whether a 
given machine is the right one for my shop! ” You see, 
he didn’t confine his ears to the salesmen’s talk — and 
he was one of the salesmen’s best friends; urgent seeker 
for precise facts was he! And he’d hunt them out. Yes, 
he’d find them! 

Never for Harwell was there occasion to bemoan: 
“Oh, why did I order that machine? All that trouble! 
Sets the whole plant back! All the dirt, the mess, the 
disorder! Interruptions! Delayed work! When will we 
ever catch up? And now — now, after all, we’ve got to 
send the machine back! ” 

Harwell believed in preparation. He planned. He 
gathered facts, ideas, suggestions first. Others’ experi- 
ences would he first consider. What did “the other 
fellow ” have to say, anyway? “ Should I buy that ma- 
chine? How much did it produce for him? — and how? 
and why? Just in what ways can I save — and profit? ” 

Thus he reasoned, visited, consulted, and then 
acted. Instead of pondering everlastingly on how to 
pare prices (Tom was keen to expend a little more 
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in the interest of more and better work) he was taken 
up with the importance of paring waste effort; that was 
his utmost desire. And there he reaped well. 

What kind of printing were the other fellows pro- 
ducing, and how? What additional products might he 
include in his services? What impelled the other print- 
ers to furnish certain jobs — at their prices? What kind 
of special services did the other shops provide that his 
plant lacked? What work was the most profitable and 
why? What were his strongest points, as concerned his 
products? And just where did he fall down? 

These were queries to be answered. And they bore 
frequent answering. Tom, you must know, was not one 
of those individuals who solved a problem today, then 
let it go at that. A sage piece of his was: “ My prob- 
lems increase with the day — not only with the years. 
I’ll have them with me all the time. And if I don’t stick 
by the guns, something’ll overtake me.” That’s why 
Tom habitually used his feet in the interest of more, 
and more resultful, information. He used his feet; he 
gave exercise to his eyes; and he slighted not his ears. 
And the apparatus intended for the development of 
thought was ever in action. As wise Tom would say: 
“Keep your think-tank a-going if you want to keep 
your shop a-going. A slow brain and a fast printery are 
utter strangers.” 

What materials were the other printing plants 
using? “‘ Which of them should J add to my shop? ” 
Then a little visiting! Where were the better printing 
rollers to be found? What did the other printers think 
about them? What about the many different inks, the 
many and varied results? What is going on in competi- 
tors’ shops in the way of printing art? The expedience 
of taking to the new and improved in the paper-stock 
line! Ah! that was a problem that begged Harwell’s 
urgent and persistent consideration! Be assured, if 
there were a more useful and worth-while paper on the 
market, and competitors were using it, Tom found it 
out. He made up his mind to. He’d get results and opin- 
ions direct, right from solid experience. He loved to 
know what the other fellows thought of the newer stocks 
and just what experiences were theirs. If the better 
paperwere to be had, it would be had for Tom Harwell’s 
Printing Shop! Competitors regularly helped him here. 

During his rambles— Tom, you must know, was 
leisurely in his scouting expeditions; nothing hurried 
—a much-in-evidence article was a notebook. “ It’s 
small,” Harwell would say, “ but it contains big ideas.” 
Whenever he would go through one of his friendly 
competitors’ plants (they did the same!) he carried 
that notebook and into it went new ideas, old ideas; 
brief bits from here, little bits from there; everything 
interesting and helpful in some way to him and his 
shop. While the jotting down went on, there was an 
accompanying discussion; “the other fellow’s” sug- 
gestions and opinions complemented the condensed 
gems he carefully gathered. To him everything helped. 

By swapping experiences, knowledge, ideas, and 
opinions, Tom Harwell was enabled to manage his 
printery more efficiently. He got considerable inspira- 
tion from his periodical visits. “ Freshens me up not a 
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little bit, I should say,” was his optimistic view. 
“ There’s a refreshing side to the ways the other print- 
ers go about their work! Sometimes I send some of my 
help — they like it and they have much to learn, too! ” 
That was just like Harwell. He knew there was 
much in the way of inspiration and knowledge for all. 
There was never such a dismality that his shop waned 
in interest. No depression; he’d simply skip for a spell, 
get some heartening ideas—and then again make 
comparison! In that way his enthusiasm was always 
augmented; and by judging the other printers, their 
shops, their methods, he was in an ideal position to 
make comparisons. He knew how he worked, how others 
worked, and also which ways were profitable. So he 
was always inspired and impelled to make changes, in- 
stitute new and better ideas, thus keeping his printing 
plant fresh in spirt and modern, breathing the “ wel- 
come ” to all. And slow-moving, eye-shutted Jim Back- 
ley wondered why Harwell was glutted with orders! 
“ Never has to go out for ’em! ” was his envying view. 
It’s Tom Harwell’s contention — and substantially 
based it is! —that the printery unseeking for newer 
and better ways of doing business is headed for the 
rocks, perhaps slowly, yet surely. “ The printer who 
‘knows it all’ simply never existed! ” says Tom; “ but 
there have been many who thought they did! They’ve 
been losers. They don’t know that the other fellow can 
help them in their shortcomings and bring about im- 
provements — and that applies to the whole plant! ” 
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Whenever Harwell feels that production is dimin- 
ishing in any way — and little ground for that appre- 
hension has he! — because he is too foresighted and 
preparing, he simply hies himself to some of his 
brother printers and gets a few hints: a specific prob- 
lem must be mastered. “ When production falls down, 
it’s no reason for the print shop owner to do likewise,” 
Harwell reasons. “ It’s his important move! ” 

Tom Harwell is so humble and yet so shrewd that 
he will think nothing of going up to some poor printer’s 
devil, in another shop, if he has the idea that the young 
chap can help him pave the way to better work, better 
results. According to his belief “ the young fellows know 
more than a jot, too; so don’t overlook them! They 
have something uppermost in their brains at times that 
it’d pay some printers a heap to get out! But, some all- 
knowing printers are too ‘ big’! ” That’s Tom Harwell! 

Opposed to his far-seeing, progressive, and profit- 
able way of doing business, and his steady pursuit of 
more and still more information, Jim Backley’s case 
looms as an outstanding loser. Tom Harwell is not 
narrow-minded, nor narrow-visioned, of course. There’s 
nothing defective with his vision. He sees ahead, far 
ahead. Rather is it in the cards for Backley to improve 
his eyesight, and his mental vision. But then, of course, 
we must keep in mind that Backley was always com- 
plaining, always lacking business, always finding fault 
with competitors. Little did he realize that the fault 
lay with him — not with other printers! 
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Developing New Advertisers 


By J. R. McCartuy 


ENT “SEM HARRIS, editor and pro- 
| NOE i prietor of the Johnsburg Sen- 


tinel, Charlie, the foreman, 
- and Pete Simpson, youth of 
all work, evolved the common 
sense logic set forth in what 
yy) they had reason to consider a 
very impressive document. 
They worked out the ideas 
first for their own satisfaction. 
Then, finding the arguments pretty good, they decided 
to present them in toto to every business man in Johns- 
burg. The question arose, How should this be done? By 
word of mouth? A person likes to face the man he is 
trying to sell. But Editor Sem had a better idea. 

“We are printers, boys, and printed selling is our 
specialty, whether it’s space in the Sentinel, something 
to mail, or a handbill to be thrown in at doors. We will 
probably have to argue a lot with these business men 
before we persuade them. Why not print all these argu- 
ments we have figured out in a four-page letter and 
send a copy to each prospect, just as a starter? They’ll 
read it, all right, when they see that it’s about their 
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town and their business. Every one of them wants 
more business. Then, after they’ve read our circular 
letter and are thinking about advertising and what it 
will do for them and why they need it, we'll call on 
them one at a time and get their names on the line.” 

Charlie, the foreman, and Pete, utility youth, agreed 
heartily. Within a few days every non-advertising busi- 
ness man in the Johnsburg district read a copy of the 
following four-page letter: 

Dear Sir: 

With five thousand people in Johnsburg, and thirty thou- 
sand more in the county, your store should have all the business 
it can handle. You have known this right along. You know the 
business is here, and you have probably been wondering why 
more of it didn’t get into your store. 

Like other good business men, you have been looking for a 
way to get your share of this county’s business, Naturally you 
have considered advertising, and wondered what advertising 
would do for your business and why advertising would solve 
your special problems. 

We have been thinking along the same lines. We have writ- 
ten down a number of your problems which can be solved most 
quickly by the proper sort of advertising. You yourself, in our 
various talks, suggested some of these problems. If you think 
of any other good reasons why really sensible advertising will 
help your business, please call us on the phone or drop us a 
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line. Anyhow, you'll be interested to read the list below, if only 
to see how well we’ve learned the lesson you taught us. 

The mail-order houses, with their big catalogues full of pic- 
tures, take a lot of money out of this county. Why? Well, the 
farmer and his family like to read. Especially they like to read 
about something they are thinking of buying. They read the 
catalogues, and when they need something they send an order. 
They read the local paper, too. The deaths, the weddings, births, 
parties, new barns, all are there, and they read about them. Ask 
any farmer you know. But when they want to read about a 
new suit for Jimmy, or a new kind of tractor, they can’t find 
it in the local paper. The story of your store isn’t there. So 
Mrs. Farmer has to throw the local paper aside and dig out 
the old mail-order catalogue. The next day an order is in the 
mail for the soup spoon or suit of clothes you have in your 
store but neglected to tell friend farmer about. 

The big city stores sell a lot of goods to people who ought 
to be your customers, especially to women who live right here 
in Johnsburg. If you told them regularly about the different 
things in your store which they could buy cheaper from you 
because your rents are lower than those of the city stores, 
wouldn’t they save time and money and give you a trial? 

The farmers nearly all have cars now, and they can go to 
one town about as quickly as to another. When the storekeepers 
across the county line tell them about their stores what you 
don’t tell them about yours, they can easily hop into the flivver 
and ride eight miles instead of four. Isn’t that what you told us 
one day in the summer? 

Your “competitors” here in Johnsburg aren’t fighting you 
and you aren’t exactly fighting them. You know that when busi- 
ness stays in town, or comes to town, everybody gets a share of 
it. And you’re glad of that. It is cheerful to know that you get 
a share of the business brought here by your neighbor’s adver- 
tising, just as he gets a share of the business brought or kept 
here by your advertising. Johnsburg first! Aren’t we, all of us, 
Johnsburg ? 

People who are ready to buy from you, even people with 
the money in their pockets, are likely to put the purchase off 
from day to day. Prices may come down, or something, they 
argue. And every day they put off buying, even what they will 
eventually buy from your store, means a loss to you, of course. 
You buy goods to sell. Holding goods is an expense. Profits lie 
in the turnover. If the customer buys now instead of next 
month, you can sell him something else next month, using the 
money you get from him today to buy what you sell him next 
month. Profits are in the turnover—and advertising makes 
the turnover. 

Your show window is a great place to advertise. The window 
is a hand reaching out onto the street to bring in the passerby. 
You use your windows, don’t you? You put something new in 
them every week, or twice a week. And the people who happen 
to pass and then happen to look in your ‘windows are attracted 
by them. Sometimes they stop. Like as not they come in the 
store and buy. Very good. But what if you had told pretty 
nearly everybody in the county, through a message in the 
Sentinel, just what new things were in your windows? Instead 
of a few people happening to look in your windows, a great 
many people would look in, would go out of their way to look 
in. And when they did, they’d just about be ready to go in. 

You have a good many “ regular customers.” They like you 
and your store. But unless they actually enter your store, they 
don’t know what new things you have on the shelves. Nor what 
things are cheaper now. Nor that you handle a certain article 
they are thinking of buying some place else. If your message 
goes to them through their home paper, they feel as though 
they had been talking with your best clerk. They shop oftener 
and come prepared to buy the things they have been reading 
about in your messages. 

Wouldn’t you like to have more store friends — more regular 
customers? Think of the people who don’t know how good your 
service is, but who will know about you through your advertis- 


ing. They may not buy much at first. But a friend is a friend. . 


Your store is full of news, news that the whole county would 
like to know. New stocks in some line, new styles, a chance to 
buy before some price rises, special bargains in special lines — 
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these things are news. The newspaper is the place people look 
for news. Is your store news there? 

When you discontinue a line of goods, there are always odds 
and ends. Since the line is incomplete, you can’t spend much 
time on it. But some one wants these odds and ends. Somewhere 
in this county is the person who wants just the pieces you have 
left of these broken lines. This person may happen into your 
store and happen to see these articles, say a year or two from 
now. Isn’t it worth while to let her, or him, know about this 
chance right away —through the store news columns of the 


Sentinel? 
No business except the devil’s (and even here there is room 


for doubt) can grow into success without that intangible breath 
of life which is called good will. Good will, of course, is a 
thing that you, and we, must earn. If we aren’t worthy of it, 
we never get it; but if we are worthy of it, and can, by sensible 
advertising in a paper that is taken seriously and read care- 
fully, make good will toward us grow wide and grow fast, isn’t 
it up to us to make use of such an opportunity? And up to you? 
Surely success is not a thing to be longed for but to be created. 

Many of the ideas we have put down here are your own. 
We have just tried to put them in order. The next time you see 
us won’t you tell us just how you are planning to make use of the 
real opportunity you have to make your own business more 
profitable — and Johnsburg an even better place to live in? 

Earnestly, 
THE JOHNSBURG SENTINEL, 
By Sem Harris and the force. 

The result of this letter upon the non-advertising 
merchants in Johnsburg was not exactly what its send- 
ers expected, possibly because they were not at all sure 
what to expect. 

Anyway, Editor Sem Harris and his force had 
hardly got settled to work the next morning before 
Lincoln Brown, the furniture man, entered the sanc- 
tum. Lincoln Brown was accustomed to deal with shy 
young married folks, twisty-eyed deadbeats, and, in 
his frock coat and silk hat capacity, with that most eas- 
ily browbeaten object, a corpse. Which explains Mr. 
Brown’s gruffness. 

“That was a rotten circular I got from you this 
morning, Sem. About ten times too long. Meandered 
around like a lost pup. Didn’t get anywhere. Didn’t 
prove anything. Rotten! ” 

Editor Sem smiled. “Sit down, Brown. Now 
you’ve got that out of your system, what can we do 
for you? ” 

“ T’ve been thinking right along I ought to do some 
advertising. Guess I'll start this week. Felt like not 
coming down after I got your fool letter. Well, here’s 
the copy. How much for the whole back page in the 
Sentinel? ” 

Sem Harris opened the letterhead on which Lincoln 
Brown’s copy was scribbled. Just three or four lines. 
“ Before you get married,” read the ad., “ bring your 
girl to Brown’s Furniture Store. Here’s the place to 
start housekeeping right. Everything for the home.” 

Sem looked up. “ Did you say you wanted a full 
page for that, Brown? ” 

“ Certainly! You never knew me to do things half- 
way, did you? How much is the back page? ” 

“ Thirty dollars.” 

“ Holy horses! I don’t want to buy your rag! ” 

“Well, thirty dollars an issue is the price for the 
back page, but I won’t sell it to you for this ad., any- 
how, so you don’t need to worry.” 
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Charlie, the foreman, standing, stick in hand, at 
the office door, and Pete, half turned from his battered 
typewriter, were open-mouthed and wide-eyed in aston- 
ishment. The boss refusing a full-page ad.! Nor were 
they any more astonished than Brown himself. 

“Well,” said that worthy, “if you don’t want my 
money and my business, I might as well get out.” 

“Wait! Your business is exactly what we do want. 
We want your business so much that we are not going 
to run any chance of losing it. Do you mind if I tell 
you how you can spend less money and at the same 
time get more results? ” 

Lincoln Brown grinned. “ Where do you come in at? 
I thought you were in business to make money? ” 

“So we are. But the only way we can keep on mak- 
ing money is by helping our customers to make money. 
We have to please you. Will you let us do it? ” 

“ Shoot ahead.” 

“All right. Now, instead of spreading your copy 
over the whole back page, we’ll make it a little more 
definite, add a few sentences to it, and print it in three 
columns, ten inches. We’ll make it read like this: 


WHO’S GETTING MARRIED? 

Lucky devils! Something to work for —a real future before 
you —a home of your own! 

Well, it’s a great adventure. But there’s no use to burden 
yourself with a lot of furniture, even though you’ve the cash 
in your pocket. 

A few good pieces, things that will last a lifetime — things 
you'll grow to like more each year — those are the things newly 
married folks find here. 

Don’t hurry about buying. Just come in and tell us how 
many rooms. We’ll help you keep the cost down and the quality 
up. We’re right here at home, and we want to sell you other 
furniture later when you need it. We want you to have confi- 
dence in us, just like your parents had. 

Lincoln Brown was looking over Editor Sem’s 
shoulder while the latter wrote. At last he laughed. 
“ That’s a funny sort of ad.! Why, I can take a newly 
married couple and make them buy anything I want to.” 

“But you don’t want them to buy what they can’t 
pay for. You want them to come back later,don’t you?” 

“No. Yes. That’s right, of course.” 

“All right, Brown. And now we come to the rest of 
the plan. You see the notices of all the weddings that 
occur around here in the Sentinel. We print the names 
and addresses, who the young people’s parents are, and 
what the young man does for a living. When you read 
a wedding notice in the Sentinel you know pretty nearly 
what the groom is making, how much his father is 
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worth, and just about how much credit should be ex- 
tended. Isn’t that right? ” 

“Yes,” admitted Brown, who was becoming more 
interested every minute. 

“Well, now, look here. You may be sure that the 
groom’s family and the bride’s family both have mail- 
order catalogues under their library tables. And in a 
good many cases that is where they buy, isn’t it? Either 
there or from some cheap credit concern.” 

“ You’re right! ” 

“Correct. Now, here’s the answer. The young folks 
know your reputation in a general way. Then they read 
your advertisement in the Sentinel. That makes them 
think. Then, finally, the groom gets a personal note 
from you, enclosing a little booklet showing just the 
articles he needs most. He is invited to examine the 
furniture before he buys it. He has the guarantee of a 
local man after he buys it —” 

“T see,” interrupted Brown, “ but the booklet would 
cost —” 

“ The booklet will cost very little a copy. You get 
plenty of cuts from the manufacturers. We’ll make the 
first booklet, say, sixteen pages. One extra sale will pay 
for them, twice over.” 

“T’m on,” said Brown. 

“ Of course. And now, to do this thing right, you 
don’t want to run the same ad. in every issue of the 
Sentinel, We'll just arrange this agreement so that you 
have a change of copy in every number. Here you are, 
right down here in the corner, please.” 

Sem Harris slid the contract under Brown’s fingers, 
and Brown signed on the line. 

“ Here, Pete,” called Sem, “ you go up to the furni- 
ture store with Mr. Brown and help him pick out some 
good cuts for his booklet. 

“And one thing more, Brown. We publish accounts 
of all the engagement announcements. By watching for 
these you can get a lot of live prospects early.” 

“ Right you are,” said Brown, as he departed with 
the eager Pete Simpson. 

After they had left, Editor Sem Harris turned to 
Foreman Charlie. “ That’s number one. We have a 
year’s advertising contract and a good job order. What 
say? Are we on the right track? ” 

“You bet we are; but it’s going to take work.” 

“Sure it’ll take work. But it’s worth it. I feel 
younger already.” With this Editor Sem leaned over 
his desk and wrote an editorial on how to grow young. 


AER — 


Elbert Hubbard used to tell the story of a naturalist who divided an aquarium 
with a glass partition, putting a bass in one end and minnows in the other. Every 
time a minnow approached the glass partition, the bass struck. But after three days 
of bruising his nose, he gave it up and merely took the food that was given to him. 
Though the naturalist removed the glass partition and the minnows swam around 
him, the bass paid no attention to them, because he had been sold on the idea that 
business was bad. Occasionally we hear of salesmen who need to try another 
strike. As a matter of fact, the partition has been removed for some time. There 
are orders on all sides for those who go after them. 
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Is the Signed Advertisement Any Good? 


By JEROME B. Gray 


1908 there appeared before 

the profession of advertising 

-k —though the art had not then 

‘ achieved the new dignity of 

professionalism—an amazing 

thing indeed: In the middle, 

) between an advertisement’s 

headline and ‘its text, there 

came three startling words: 

© “ By Elbert Hubbard.” The 

business of advertising straightened its back and 

sniffed. “‘ Signed advertisements indeed! . . . Ab- 

surd! They can not last.” But Fra Elbertus 

thought otherwise; and when, in 1915, the bitter waters 

of the Irish Sea sucked down the Lusitania and forever 

stilled his pen, the Father of the Philistines had written 

more than one thousand advertisements— and most 
had borne his name! 

Now, nineteen years since the inception of signed 
advertisements and twelve years since their abrupt 
demise, the profession of advertising sniffs again: 
“Signed advertisements indeed! Absurd! 

; They can not last.” 

The current sniff, however, lacks the symphonic 
blast of the sniff of 1908. The profession has divided 
itself, with one division Pro, the other Con. 

“Look at Hubbard,” Pro acclaims. “ He made a 
success of signed advertisements. Had he never sailed 
on the Lusitania, had he heeded the premonition of 
tragedy which was definite in his mind, more of our 
advertisements would be signed today. Besides, the 
public wants them signed. People are a curious lot. 
They like to take the work apart to see how it runs.” 

“Yes,” scoffs Con, “look at Hubbard. His signa- 
ture was a gesture typical of the showman that he was. 
He was advertising Hubbard, and of that he made a 
go. But as for adding value to the ad., why — Bosh! 
Who cares who writes a eulogy for wheat or prunes or 
rubber tires or yeast! The ads. must sell the goods and 
not a name.” 

Admittedly, one of these factions must be right. 
Which is it? Is Pro correct in saying that the public 
wants signed advertisements because of a basic curi- 
osity in their creation? Or is Con correct in denying 
that a signature will add value to an ad.? 

Felix Shay, in his intensely interesting biography, 
“Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora,” has this to say in 
defense of signatures: “ Whenever I see a signed adver- 
tisement my curiosity is piqued; I am much more inter- 
ested to know what Will Rogers thinks of Bull Durham 
— particularly when it’s written slap-dash, slap-stick, 
without restriction — than to learn what Bull Durham 
thinks about himself. I know in advance that /e’ll make 
it unanimous! But when some one else’s pen is pushing 
the adjectives, there’s always the hope that he’ll say 
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the thing is only ninety-nine and forty-four one-hun- 
dredths pure, and that takes a strain off the reader! 
So when it is used discreetly — particularly when it 
is not overworked — I am positive the signed advertise- 
ment as introduced and popularized by Elbert Hub- 
bard is a legitimate part of the science or art of 
advertising.” 

Mr. Shay is unquestionably sincere in his defense, 
though there is pardonable reason to detect the vaguest 
feeling of uncertainty in his own words: “ When it is 
used discreetly — particularly when it is not over- 
worked — ae og 

How, one is inclined to inquire, is one to govern 
discretion in its use? Who is to curb its general use 
and be responsible in seeing that it is not overworked? 
Should signed advertisements suddenly leap to the fore 
as powerful builders of sales, what is to prevent any one 
of the thousands of advertising agencies of all kinds 
from adopting that style? Should the right to use sig- 
natures be permitted only to an elect few or shall we 
legislate against intemperance? 

Mr. Shay also makes one pause with his remark 
to the effect that another’s pen is likely to give less 
credit to the advertised article than the manufacturer 
himself. What advertising man, knowing the modern 
advertiser’s wariness of negative remarks, will cham- 
pion this? Even a famed signature would not pierce the 
armor-plate of ego in the manufacturer’s cosmos. 

Let us suppose, solely for the sake of analysis, that 
we are all agreed that signed advertisements should be 
the vogue. Very well. At the present time, the signa- 
tures available to advertisers are Rex Beach, Gellett 
Burgess, Will Rogers, Irvin Cobb, Nina Wilcox Put- 
nam, Grantland Rice, Carolyn Wells, and Ellis Parker 
Butler. A lesser known signature, that of James Wallen, 
who, by the way, is himself a product of East Aurora, is 
also available, as are also the signatures of hundreds of 
other good and bad copy writers. 

To simplify our conclusions, let us select one of 
these signatures and follow it through an advertising 
program. Nina Wilcox Putnam, say, has been elected 
to write a series of advertisements for an article of 
feminine finery appealing to women of means. 

Instantly, we have erected a barrier of resistance, 
for there are a great many women of this class, despite 
Nina Wilcox Putnam’s ability with words, who do not 
like her work, who never read her stories or her novels, 
and who consider her a writer for the bourgeoisie. 

This, you say, will be foreseen and her signature 
will be used only on advertisements appealing to the 
masses? What foolishness! Her name will mean noth- 
ing to most of them; and this holds for any author 
who might be named. 

We begin to see, now, one of the main objections 
to signatures on ads.: They promptly personalize an 
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impersonal appeal and challenge the likes, the dislikes, 
and the ignorance of readers! 

I stressed this point recently in talking to an adver- 
tising manager who favors signed advertisements and 
who represents a manufacturer of a high-priced article. 

“We appeal,” he said, “ to the so-called intelligent- 
sia. The buyers of our merchandise are well-to-do and 
most of them well read. Think what it would mean to 
us to have our advertisements written by such well 
known men as Cabell, Dreiser, Mencken, Morley, 
Lewis, Hergesheimer, Hecht, or Ellis.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ and why not include de Mau- 
passant, Zola, Rabelais, Dickens, Scott, or Poe? ” 

“ They’re dead! ” 

“ Quite true. And so are Cabell and Dreiser and 
Lewis and the others you mentioned — at least so far 
as writing advertisements is concerned.” 

“ Man, you’re crazy. Give them the cash and they’ll 
write advertisements.” 
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I didn’t agree with him. That night, when I reached 
home, I went to see Joseph Hergesheimer. I put two 
questions to him: One, would he write advertisements; 
and, two, what was his opinion of other authors who 
did? An explosive No greeted my first question; and 
the opinion that the signature of an author to an adver- 
tisement was evidence of the fact that the author was 
“ slipping ” greeted my second. Any writer who begins 
the manufacture of advertisements is admitting an 
inability to create in his own medium, 

Joseph Hergesheimer does not belittle advertising 
with his expression of these opinions. He recognizes its 
value because of its assistance to him. He merely feels 
that the author should leave the writing of advertise- 
ments to those who know the business, and he knows 
that the best writers will. 

This is a new angle to a subject that is usually con- 
sidered on the relative merits of the advertising man 
and the author as writers of advertisements. 


cA Dry Law for Printers 


SBy LAWRENCE BAYARD CUNDIFF 
Yale University Press 


of inks in color printing is 

almost as completely ignored 
' as is the well known brain- 

child of our Mr. Volstead. To 
¢ get at the reason for the sad 
)) state of affairs wherein the 

printing fraternity is so openly 

flouting the principle laid 

down by the most anathema- 
tized of legislators, it would perhaps be well to first 
consider some popular beliefs. The idea quite generally 
prevails in the trade that when a halftone is printed in 
four colors by the so-called “ dry process,” there are 
in the finished piece of work more than the four orig- 
inal colors. This is not true. 

It is believed by many that when blue is printed on 
yellow, the result is blue in some places, yellow in 
others, and varying shades of green in yet others. This 
belief is fallacious and is probably the real reason for 
the exceeding wetness in the color printing industry. 

Actually, we have no more colors than the two 
original ones, blue and yellow, no matter how much 
green there may be in our eyes, for it is just here that 
old man “Appearances ” gets in his deceitful work. It 
may look like green, but it isn’t green, and by making 
a very simple test any one may prove to his satisfaction 
that the pea is under the other shell; that the green is 
an optical illusion. Where the blue overlays the yellow, 
the blue remains blue and the yellow remains yellow. 
There is no physical change in them whereby they com- 
bine to form green. To prove that it is so, perform this 


\ or law governing the drying 
is ; 


simple test: With a sharp knife very lightly scrape any 
dry process print. If the knife is sharp enough and the 
touch light enough, then an examination under a high- 
power glass will reveal each of the original colors abso- 
lutely unchanged in value. They will be as separate and 
distinct as one sheet of paper is from the one under it. 

Now, the natural question comes: If there is no 
green there, how is it that we see green? And the answer 
is the old one: Things are not always what they seem. 

To revert to the shell game: Even if one looked 
under all three shells, the pea would not be there. This 
is where the deception comes in. Apparently there is 
always to be deception and misunderstanding in any- 
thing connected with dry laws. Perhaps the simplest 
way to solve this particular mystery will be to perform 
another experiment: Cut several pieces of cardboard, 
an equal number of yellow and of blue, one-half inch 
by four inches. Glue them together at the center as the 
spokes of a wheel. They should be arranged alternately, 
yellow, blue, yellow, blue, and so on. Next, pass a pin 
through the axis as the axle for the wheel. Hold the 
pin in one hand and spin the wheel with the other. 

It will be found that at certain speeds the yellow 
and blue will appear to merge and the eye, instead of 
seeing the two separate colors, will register but one, and 
that one will be green. There is no green on our wheel, 
but we are getting warmer in our search for the pea. 

In our print we have the same two colors trying to 
put one over on us in much the same way, only with 
more success. The solution is this: The screen dots are 
so small that the unaided eye can not separate one from 
the rest, but sees them only en masse, some yellow and 
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some blue. In places the blue completely hides the yel- 
low; in others, more yellow is out in the open. Where 
the blue dots are large, the green is strong, as most of 
the yellow is blocked off. Where the blue dots are small, 
the green is weaker, as the yellow predominates. 

This applies where the yellow is not actually cov- 
ered by the blue. Where it is covered, the yellow tone 
comes through the transparent blue and unites with it 
in forming what is green when it reaches the eye. 

This is elementary for the platemakers. They know 
their stuff, but for some obscure reason are backward 
about passing it on to printers where it would do the 
most good. Yet this single point, that there is no amal- 
gamation between the different colors, simply a codp- 
eration in deception (as the distiller and bootlegger 
codperate to deceive friend Andy), is fundamental, and 
without keeping it fixedly in mind, difficulties are liable 
to arise as the second, third,and fourth colors are put on. 

The next logical step is the application of this 
knowledge to our work; right here we run afoul of the 
advice of the inkmakers and many experienced color 
printers who seem united in their defiance of the eight- 
eenth amendment and insist that the under colors 
should not dry too hard before the later ones are added. 
They speak knowingly of “ crystallization ” of the first 
colors and lower their voices in awe of the dread possi- 
bility. When one endeavors to elicit a definition of this 
horrible condition into which otherwise virtuous color 
prints are supposed to degenerate, one gets only evasive 
replies. Probably the reason for this is that “ there ain’t 
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no such animal ” as a color drying too hard. To draw 
from experience in support of this claim: The yellow of 
a certain job, due to manipulation, dried hard in five 
hours, at which time it received the second color beau- 
tifully. Six days later it was just as good, if not a bet- 
ter, printing surface. 

This brings us directly to the application of our 
knowledge: One color should dry absolutely before the 
next is added. If, after standing five hours, the ink has 
not set, add a good, generous dose of the drier sold 
under the name of “ penetrating.” 

Be liberal in the use of this drier, with each ink as 
you come to it and it will be found to have other 
advantages as well. There will be less danger of offset, 
and the second, third, and fourth colors will be much 
brighter than when they are laid on top of a wet, soggy 
mess of ink. There will be none of the yellow coming 
off the sheet, clogging the screen, and getting on the 
rollers and in the fountain. In all probability this is 
the condition which is meant by “ crystallizing” and 
is due to the yellow not drying. 

The color value of the ink will not be affected to 
any appreciable extent, even by very generous use of 
the drier, nor will it dry on the press. The body of the 
ink will be reduced materially, but the tack will remain 
practically the same, and in nearly all good printing it 
is imperative that as tacky an ink be used as is possible. 

It is realized that this is open rebellion against our 
benefactors, the inkmakers, and that the writer may be 
subjected to reprisals, but — it works. 


Dress Up Your Advertising 


Sy Harrison B. WILLIAMS 


NZANY printers, perhaps a ma- 
jority of them, seem to have 
the notion that they can save 

- money by putting out cheap- 
looking announcements of 
their service. Quite often I 
receive ordinary postal cards, 
covered with bold-face type 
or a mass of reading matter 
set in six point which is meant 

to convince me that such and such a printer specializes 
in producing attractive advertising mailing pieces. Of 
course there are certain people who can be sold mer- 
chandise or service by means of cheap printing. If that 





is the kind of work you want, cheap, flashy advertising | 
_ mine your objective and then direct all your advertis- 


may be the vehicle for you to use in getting this busi- 
ness. But I can not remember any business concern 
that has sold quality merchandise and service and then 
charged a fair price for it that has gone out of business 
for that reason. A neat, carefully planned and executed 
advertisement will invariably have a more universal 
appeal than any other style of printed salesmanship 
you may use. 


It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules 
as to how you should advertise because your equipment 
and market will largely determine the method you 
should adopt. The larger and more prominent printing 
concerns find it highly advisable to use display space 
in the leading trade papers. Another group which does 
a wide variety of work may profitably use the local 
newspapers. The largest group is composed of job 
printers who are only equipped for certain kinds of 
work and whose market is entirely local. In most of 
these cases some form of direct mail is usually most 
effective and most economical. It is first necessary to 
decide whether your advertising effort is to be directed 
toward obtaining new customers or to increasing the 
volume of printing from old customers, or both. Deter- 


ing effort in that direction. 

One of the leading paper mills recently issued a 
portfolio of direct-mail suggestions for retail shops. 
Every one of the folders has combined a good balance 
of type with attractive illustration and paper stock. 
Another source of profitable ideas is the trade papers 
and national magazines. 





Fa ruw sey 


DRESSED FOR THE HONEYMOON 


Michaels, Stern & Co., Rochester, New York, manufacturers of Michaels-Stern clothes for men and young men, are using this 
oil painting of Ernest F. Baumann’s for lithographed window displays size 17 x 25 and also for trade magazine inserts. This repro- 
duction is made from four-color process plates used by the Foss-Soule Press of Rochester in printing these inserts. The technique 
of the artist is easy, the composition interesting, and the colors attractive. The results, we are sure, will be entirely satisfactory. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


‘* Resident Instruction ” 

A proofreader in Concord, New Hampshire, writes: “ There 
is doubt in my mind regarding the use of the word ‘ residence ’ 
in the following: ‘Accountants who appreciate the value of 
additional law study can get, where residence instruction is 
impossible .” While I do not think it vital, as the shade 
of meaning differs but slightly, I am of the opinion that ‘ resi- 
dent’ is the proper word. Isn’t there some room for debate? ” 

It is an awkward form, either way. “ Resident instruction ” 
is the one most easily defended, meaning instruction which is 
itself resident in the college, in the sense of not being sent out, 
as by mail for a home-study course. An additional “ slant ” 
might be given by those who would say “ residence ” could be 
used as a noun-adjective only in a way grammatically compara- 
ble to “ gunnery instruction,” “ boxing instruction,” “ language 
instruction ”— and in the sense of instruction in the art of 
residing. But that is the highroad to the Land of Quibble, where 
all the fruit is dusty-dry. 


French Adjectives in English Text 

These queries are from a friend in New York: “(1) To 
what extent shall we use inflected form of French adjectives 
in English text? In the French, such adjectives agree with their 
nouns in gender and number. In English, of course, our adjec- 
tives are not dependent on their nouns for their form. Shall 
we say, ‘ Those models are passé ’? Or should we say ‘ passés ’? 
We have become accustomed to inflecting ‘ blonde’: ‘a blond 
man,’ ‘a blonde girl,’ ‘the women are pure blondes,’ etc., but 
less familiar adjectives, I suppose, are usually given the sin- 
gular masculine form. What would you do with this: ‘ Fish- 
knives are répandu’? I left it ‘ répandu,’ though of course I 
know that ‘ fish-knives’ is plural, even if I don’t know the 
sex of the word. (2) A quotation occupying more than one 
paragraph carries open quotes at the beginning of each para- 
graph, but close quotes only at the end of the last paragraph. 
All right — but it sometimes happens that, while the quoted 
paragraphs may all be the words of one speaker, they may not 
be continuous in time or thought. As: 


“, . . like the last one. : 
“And what makes me especially angry,” he added. . 


Shall we complete such a quotation at the end of the first 
speech (close quotes after the word ‘ one’), taking a fresh 
start for the new speech? Or shall we use final quotes only after 
the last words of the speaker, disregarding his breaks in thought 
and continuity? This, too, I have always let go ‘as is,’ not 
feeling sure of any rulings on the subject.” 

(1) In the first example, it is proper to use the singular, 
“passé,” for the word is now in such common use that it needs 
no explaining. In fact, it would be recognized at once by many 
women who would only be puzzled if the plural were used, in 
agreement with “ models.” And to those who do know French, 
“These models are passés ” would be as jolty as to the ones 


who know only English. As to the fish-knives, it would have 
been a whole lot better to have used all English or all French 
words, instead of the mixture. If the English noun and the 
French adjective are to be hitched up together, however, I 
would say the singular adjective would be better, because you 
assume that to the reader the word is sufficiently familiar to 
fit into the English sentence without its French inflection. In 
other words, the pluralization of the French adjective would 
only emphasize its out-of-placeness in the English sentence. 

(2) If I correctly understand this question, the answer is, 
the fact that the quoted remarks, separated into paragraphs, 
are inconsecutive in sense would not affect the punctuation. 
But the end-quote after “ angry ” makes it look as though the 
speaker’s remarks, paragraphed as they are, constitute an 
“interior quote” within a longer quoted passage. Then the 
interior quote would call for single quotes, and these would be 
subject to the rule given by the correspondent: open quote at 
the beginning of each paragraph, close quote at the end. The 
scheme: 


A modern monstrosity is the omission of begin-quotes for 
all the paragraphs except the first. 


Sanitarium, Sanatorium —? 

From Lacon, Illinois: “To settle an argument, please 
answer these questions: Is the word ‘sanitarium’ correctly 
used where the meaning is not a general hospital for the treat- 
ment of all diseases? Should not the word be ‘ sanatorium’ if 
the institution is not taking in general cases of sickness? Also, 
division of the word ‘ marriage.’ It was divided on a proof sheet 
the other day ‘ marri-age.’ I maintain the only way to divide 
it is ‘ mar-riage,’ but the rest of the force, including the editor, 
claim it has three syllables.” 

The dictionaries do not distinguish between “ sanitarium ” 
and “ sanatorium ” on any grounds except those of etymology. 
They recognize common usage by entering the i-a form, but 
send the seeker straight to the a-o form. “Sanitarium” is 
connected with “sanitary,” which is defined as “ pertaining 
to health.” “ Sanatorium” comes from “ sanatorius,” which 
means “ healthgiving,” and stems from “sano,” “heal.” I 
think plain, everyday folks take more kindly to the i-a form, 
while those somewhat higher of brow prefer the a-o form. To 
me, it seems the words are too much alike to give room for 
argument; also, to speak very frankly, that the “ sanatorium ” 
school is a shade on the side of affectation. What is really to 
be avoided is the confusion of the two sometimes seen in 
“ sanitorium ” and “sanatarium.” If you use the “i,” you 
must write “-arium ”; if the “a,” “-orium.” 
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Correct division, “ mar-riage.” Of course the word began 
as “marry-age”’; but it has come to be pronounced in two 
syllables and is properly so to be separated in type. The similar 
form “ ferriage ” has not followed the same course; it is pro- 
nounced in three syllables, “ fer-ri-age,” and should be divided 
accordingly. But if I were reading proof for a newspaper and 
came to a tight place, I would not hesitate to divide “ marri- 
age,” if it would see me through with less resetting. In book- 
work and other work where type lines are less squeezed, there 
is no justification for such free and easy doings. 


Mothers’ Day 


And now it’s a friend in Nevada (we have them every- 
where) : “ Kindly treat Mothers Day, Mot*er’s Day, Mothers’ 
Day, as to proper use of apostrophe.” 

“ Mothers Day” would be approved by many nowadays, 
though they would be hard put to it to justify that style. But 
then, these are days when people boast about freedom from 
rules — mostly, J think, those who don’t know the rules. Their 
liberty seems to me better named laziness. (“Old crab,” says 
the Spirit of Flaming Youth.) Cubistic art is fine for those 
who believe in inspiration rather than perspiration and haven’t 
the pluck to learn drawing. Free verse is often a crutch for 
sentimentalists who can’t or won’t learn prosody. “ Economical 
punctuation ” is the cry of many who lack patience to master 
punctuation as a matter of system. Well, I don’t mind a taste 
of revolution now and then, myself; when I was a kid in high 
school I had a teacher from Vassar who slung a wicked vocab- 
ulary, and she said, “ You seem to be in a state of chronic 
rebellion against the constituted order of things.” But I like 
to have some kind of a reason for rebelling, and I can’t see 
any reason for abolishing the apostrophe unless there is some- 
thing better to take its place. 

“ Mother’s Day ” with the singular possessive glorifies the 
individual mother. 

To me, “ Mothers’ Day ” seems to fit best. The day is set 
aside for the honoring of mothers, all mothers everywhere. 
This includes the individual’s tribute to his own mother, and 
also the community’s homage to “ mothers in general.” The 
plural possessive fits each mother, because it applies to all 
the mothers the whole country over. 

Taking Liberties 

From Rochester, New York: “On the front page of a cir- 
cular I used the expression, ‘ Your car runs good, let us make 
it look good.’ I have been told it was a very serious grammatical 
error. ‘Good’ is an adjective, I am told, and can not be used 
the way I used it. I grant that, but according to present day 
usage about one out of a hundred will say, ‘ My car runs well,’ 
and I wanted to use the every day expression. Is that a very 
serious mistake on my part, or have I only taken a pardonable 
liberty? ” 

Oh, boy —this is the real thing! The circular is nicely 
made, dignified, attractive, classy in a modest way. Should it 
put grammar first—or results? If the advertiser can’t say 
“ runs good,” he will have to get a whole new catchline, because 
the play on “ good ” is the whole point. Of course, that is not 
a serious matter. Anybody who writes has to do it all the time. 
The child poet, Nathalia Crane, hit it off fine in this verse: 


Oh, God in heaven, give to us 
The faith to eye the waste; 

The courage of the copy shears, 
The patience of the paste. 


The real question is precisely the one asked in the letter: 
Which is it to be — the lady or the tiger? Scoring the point, 
or losing it for the sake of a technicality? It would be a gen- 
uine grammarian who, delighted with a new car, would exclaim, 
“Tt runs well! ” Almost anybody would say, “It’s running 
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good!” For the advertiser, the test is not that of winning 
approval for his grammar, but that of gaining patrons for his 
business. Will more people be attracted by the ungrammatical 
homeliness and sincerity of the catchline, or repelled by its 
offense against the strict rules? 

I do not think I can honestly say I would have written the 
circular that way myself; but I do believe if some one in the 
shop had got it up and had the job all printed and delivered, 
I would keep it and use it — and refuse to be bothered by the 
protests of my grammar-loving friends. This is about as much 
as I can do for the querist: to suggest that another time he 
have it set this way, “ Your car ‘runs good,’ let us make it 
look good.” (And I more than half believe he is too upstanding 
a man, too little the dodger, to accept such a sidestepping sug- 
gestion!) It would be extremely interesting, and valuable in a 
practical way, if we could have a little referendum on this 
matter; voting three ways, first, okay as is; second, okay with 
the quotes; third, better rewritten, either saying “ runs well ” 
or using some entirely different idea. How do you vote? 


Apostrophes and Commas 


A Stanford University editorial assistant writes: ‘‘ May the 
Coast ask one or two questions? (1) What is the meaning of 
the apostrophes in these lines from Browning: 

Fool to gibe at Him! 

Lo! ’Lieth flat and loveth Setebos! 

*Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip. 
(2) When should the space be closed between words, the 
omission of a letter in one of which is indicated by an apos- 
trophe? De Vinne cites: ‘I'll’ for ‘I will’; ‘’t was’ for ‘it was.’ 
And he says, ‘ When two words are practically made into one 
syllable a thin space may be put before the apostrophe, as 
in “I’ve,” “TI’ll.”’ Princeton University Press closes up 
‘there'll,’ ‘I'd,’ ‘ T’ll,’ ‘ we'll.’ Chicago agrees with De Vinne; 
but it seems to me that even the thin space is frequently 
omitted in general practice. However, I think the space makes 
for clearness, don’t you? (3) Is it good practice to omit the 
comma after the complimentary close to a letter, before the 
signature, as: 

Yours very truly 
John Howard Smith. 


This seems illogical, for only the signature can be considered 
display, and the text, it seems to me, requires text punctuation. 
Am I wrong? ” 

(1) I am glad this question came to me, for it sent me to 
my Browning, too long gathering dust on the shelf. There used 
to be more time for reading before I took on a couple of mag- 
azine jobs in addition to my daily writing of a few acres of 
editorials. In “ Caliban on Setebos,” each section begins with 
a verb, of which “Caliban,” though not appearing in the 
type, is the subject. The apostrophe is used throughout to 
indicate omission of the subject. Perhaps it is open to criticism 
as an affectation; but poets are tricksy fellows, and they don’t 
do such things without a purpose. In this case, it made the 
lines come easier. 

(2) Personally, I like the closed form, “ there’ll,” “ ’twas,” 
and so on. They are pronounced like one word, and the apos- 
trophe is needed sometimes to keep the word from looking like 
“ something else again,” as “I'll” and “ Il,” “he'll” and— 
well, you see, don’t you? As to clearness, I can’t see how any- 
body can say, honestly, that the words are in the slightest 
degree unrecognizable or difficult when run in. 

(3) I think the querist is right; text punctuation is called 
for after “ yours truly.” The meaning is, “I am your friend, 
John.” But then, there are those who would deny that the 
appositive noun (the signature) needs to be set off by a comma. 
They would write, “I am your friend John.” There are very 
few situations where there is only one defensible way to do 
things! My own preference is strong for the comma. 
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NCE in “ the dear, dead days beyond recall,” 

Kh the long-ago days of my own dwelling in 

Ke Boyland, I played hookey. It was back in 

IN the ’Nineties. The exact day could even yet 

x be fixed with historic accuracy, for it was 
pe 


the day the first double-deck ferryboats ran 
ey fi) between Jersey and Manhattan. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad was the “ forward look- 
ing” purveyor of this improved service for commuters. The 
subfluvial tubes had not yet been dreamed of. The red boats 
with their golden lettering were as beautiful as useful. Men and 
women were in the cabins, horses and trucks in the covered way 
of the lower deck. The automobile had not begun to poison 
the common air with gassy fumes. It was the ferries’ heyday 
— so unsuspectedly soon to be followed by swift decline when 
the sappers and sandhogs began boring under-river tunnels. 

All that morning I rode back and forth across the river, 
enjoying the gilt and crimson glory of progress. And then, as 
it seemed silly to take half a day off and a whole day’s punish- 
ment, I rounded out the frolic by seeing, from a lofty perch 
in the galleries, my first play. It was at the old Miner Theater 
in Newark, and the show was just right for an adventurous 
youngster’s initiation: “ The Still. Alarm.” When the curtain 
went down for the last time, so heavenly full of satisfaction 
with the world was I, the payment of my bill to the public 
in the form of penalties at school seemed as fair as it was 
inevitable; to be accepted, not dreaded and shunned. 

So back to school next morning went I; and Teacher, alertly 
vigilant, called me to her desk. She was an odd character com- 
bination: a bit of a martinet, also prim and precise, almost 
prunes and prisms. Not till long afterward did I know what 
a rough road she had traveled, what sorrow she had borne, 
what tribulations met with fortitude of which any strong man 
might have been proud. To me she was “ just Teacher,” a 
female ogre in the public employ to make life miserable for 
boys, a natural opponent in the game of life. (If public school 
teachers are ground fine in the mills of duty, they have com- 
pensation in the affection and gratitude with which memory 
crowns them as their charges attain maturity.) 

‘“‘ Edward, where were you yesterday? ” says Teacher. 

“T was away,” said I. 

“ Oh, ‘ away,’” she echoed. “And where is that? I never 
heard of a place called Away. Is it on the map? Can you buy 
a ticket to Away? ” 

Well, of course, that little matter of the bill for a day’s pil- 


fered fun was duly settled. One small boy can’t buck the whole: 


society of taxpayers, exerting its authority through an army of 
teachers and principals, fired by professional zeal and perhaps 
somewhat embittered by the consciousness that their own giddy 
youth is gone forever. He can but choose between submission 
and a losing fight, with indemnities to be paid. 

But there are few boys of grammar school age who can not 
see the essential weakness of permitting an issue of discipline 
to be clouded by a quibble on “ good English.” In other cir- 
cumstances, that criticism of the inexactness of his reply might 
have been helpful, might have contributed to his respect for 
the niceties of speech. He might have been smart enough to 
retort that he had not said he was at Away; that he had used 
the adverb properly. It would be interesting to know if the 
teacher would have had the grace to acknowledge that temper 
had betrayed her into an exaggerated refinement of speech. 
The boy had given an answer which he knew did not fill the 
bill; it was not up to him to help the enemy. But the good 
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“Good English” 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


woman, a crank on “ good English,” had wreaked her temper 
in a way not only void of disciplinary effect, but sure to plant 
contempt instead of the desired respect for the clearness and 
cleanness of expression which it was her hobby to endeavor 
to cultivate in young minds. 

As this article is hammered out of my typewriter I am 
enjoying a vacation. Not one of those vacations harder than 
your regular job, tearing about in pursuit of a good time and 
leaving you glad to get back on the job —for a rest! Just a 
kind of a lolloping vacation: a bit of outdoor exercise, and 
an allowance of free and easy reading impossible at other times. 
I just happen to have picked up, among the library books 
brought home by one of the kids, Samuel Merwin’s story, 
“ The Passionate Pilgrim,” wherein was encountered a passage 
for which I owe thanks to the author. 

The Hero’s friend and The Girl are talking. The course of 
true love, having bumped the bumps to the reader’s heart’s 
content, has now come out to the smooth plateau above the 
clouds. The girl is an heiress, and the villyuns trying to do her 
out of her fortune have been joyously thwarted. She is plan- 
ning to entrust the hero with the management of her great 
estate, which includes railways and corporations of assorted 
varieties. The friend is a little doubtful. The hero has been 
a writing man, not a man of affairs. The friend says: “ Yes, 
but we were saying .” And she, “Oh, yes; about the 
business details 

“Yes. He’d fumble those. But there are always people for 
details. In the real essentials you'll find him the — well, the rightest 
man on earth.” 

“T know,” she murmured, smiling over his emphasis on that 
odd word “rightest.” She liked the colloquial emphasis in this 
man’s speech. She felt in it something of her father’s rich vocabu- 
lary. That word, “fumble,” too. It brought to mind an amus- 
ing picture. 

Good English — what does it mean? Books could be writ- 
ten about it; many have been, many more will be. In few and 
simple words, good English means nothing but well chosen 
words properly put together. The word that says exactly what 
you mean is the best word. Precisians like that old school 
teacher of mine will tell you “ rightest ” is a bad word, because 
anything that is right can not be made more right. But when 
the man in the story said his friend was “ the rightest man on 
earth,” his real meaning was, the one most sure to be right, the 
one you could most surely depend upon to be right. One of the 
best tests of good English is whether it is as courageous in 
using unconventional expressions where they are justified by 
usefulness as it is careful not to turn liberty into license. 

In my school days, Addison and Steele, in the Spectator, 
provided models for good English. Their writing nowadays 
seems formal, artificial, stilted. DeQuincey and Pater are 
touted as masters of style, but any one who wrote their kind 
of English today would be thought guilty of affectation. Our 
speech, like everything else, is geared up to a faster pace than 
formerly. We are impatient of the minor parts of speech. We 
won’t be bothered with the delicate fitting of connectives. The 
old-timers were cabinet makers, patient with detail. We are 
carpenters, working fast. We haven’t time to say, “ The man 
who was going across the street stopped.” We say, “The man 
going across.” 

This rough and ready example, by its very simplicity, will 
show that I am not finding fault with the new ways of speech 
and of writing. In fact, I think they are, for the most part, 
admirable. They do the work satisfactorily. If they are used 
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with the same skill with which the “ classic” writers com- 
posed, English composition of today should be equal to that 
of any day, however glamorous in tradition. That is the exact 
point: Good English is careful English. 

It is most amusing to see people struggling with poor verse 
trying to get by as artists in free verse; verse in which some 
one with no sense of rhythm, no skill in meter, no patience 
for rhyming, no willingness to pay the price of discipline for 
the perfect form of expression, covers his faults by a magnifi- 
cent pose of genius refusing to wear a harness. Or to see people 
deficient in mental independence pretending to thrill over the 
wonders of a new school of art, unable to perceive the reason 
they don’t understand it is that it is not understandable. Why 
be bluffed? Why be cowardly? 

Certainly, it is good to be acquainted with the standards 
of painting and music, so that you can appreciate the artist’s 
endeavor to interpret some mood, express some of the univer- 
sal beauty, or drive home an illuminating truth. But equally 
hateful are the affectation of critical learning and the stupid 
insistence, “ I don’t know anything about art, but I do know 
what I like.” Equally foolish, to be afraid of a new verse form 
because it is new and to run after it, applauding, because it is 
new, instead of examining it for merit. 

Similarly, in the matter of good English, there are extremes 
to be avoided. Fussy, pedantic persons worship the rule book. 
They make language the master, not the servant, of man. They 
regard language as a fixed, settled possession, not the growing, 
live thing it really is. They like the chains that chafe a more 
free spirited speaker or writer. They would like to make laws 
to govern us in our daily speech and writing, with provisions 
for enforcement, penalties for violation. They would govern 
usage by legislation — themselves, of course, to write the laws 
telling us what we may or may not do with words. They would 
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create new words by official fiat and kill those they disliked the 
same way. And what an unendurable tyranny theirs would be! 
Others there are who, in quest of freedom, would discard 
formal grammar, let each talk and write as pleased him. They 
would have anarchy, and that would be the end of the art of 
good expression. They would abolish all formal standards, and 
that would come close to wrecking language as a human institu- 
tion and returning humanity to the speech of the caveman. 
Proofreaders should avoid both extremes, that of pedantry 
and that of linguistic libertinism. For the proofreader, knowl- 
edge of what is good English is a part of the foundation for 
good workmanship. And “good English” means right words 
put together the best way. The proofreader should know some- 
thing about the history of words: etymology. He should know 
the fine distinctions of meaning that govern the choice of 
words. He should regard language with the painter’s affection 
for colors, the musician’s discerning sense of values in sound. 
As the painter needs knowledge of pigments — of anatomy — 
of physics, the proofreader needs knowledge of syntax. As the 
musician drills on the scales, so should the proofreader keep 
ever fresh in his mind the fundamental rules of grammar. 
More than all else, in this part of his work, the proof- 
reader should everlastingly be on guard against the dangers 
of half-knowledge. Some people are never so obstinate as when 
they are in the wrong. The proofreader, changing a word on 
his own initiative or querying it for editorial decision, must be 
able to “ give a reason,” else he will become known as a pest. 
Against this one thing I warn him: quoting in support of change 
or query a rule which does not truly apply to the situation. 
The more the proofreader knows, really knows, about his 
own language, the more honor (and presumably pay) should 
he gain in his own noble profession. Proofreading is precisely 
that, a noble profession. It makes wrong things right. 
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Publishing a Small-“Gown Directory 


Sy WatTeR PANNELL 


7 HE country printer is prone to condemn the 
=, itinerant advertising solicitor. Much of this 
Ne condemnation is merited, but now and 


Be then a “ floater” will release an idea that 
the printer can turn to his own advantage. 
Four or five years ago a “ fly by night” 


) _ een solicitor whose “game” was 

“ working the towns” for a pocket direc- 

tory sd into the only printing office in a mid-western 

town that boasts of only the proverbial handful of population 
and inquired the costs of printing an eight-page directory. 

With the printer’s quotations in his pocket, he sallied forth 
to get the advertising. But this town happened to be one that 
had just expended $300 on a page in a “state promotion” 
magazine and had had its hunger for advertising satisfied 
— too well satisfied, in fact. So after spending a couple of days 
in the town with indifferent success, the solicitor turned the 
orders for two or three small ads. over to the printer, saying 
as he did so, with no attempt to conceal his disgust: “‘ You can 
give these dumb-bells my compliments on being located in the 
deadest town in the whole United States.” 

The printer noticed that the sample directory, which had 
been issued in a town across the state, was a well made little 
booklet, containing, besides the advertising, a directory of 
churches, town officers, and lodges as well as other local organ- 
izations. A bus and railway time table and a table of distances 
between local towns occupied an important position in the 


booklet. He readily sensed that this was no cheap “ advertising 
graft ” proposition, but could be made a valuable medium. 

This printer decided to incorporate the plan in an annual 
directory and compendium of local facts. The first year he 
enlarged the directory to sixteen pages, containing, besides the 
matter in the original copy of the solicitor, statistics of local 
crops produced as well as population figures of his and near-by 
towns. No advertiser was charged for the space his advertising 
occupied, but was required to buy a certain number of the 
directories to be determined by the extent of his advertising. 
Each advertiser receiving one hundred or more copies, which 
was eventually placed as the minimum, was entitled to have 
his business name and address printed on the front cover, as 
“ Compliments of,” etc. 

Later the printer enlarged the booklet to contain the names 
and addresses of all the farmers in the county, which he ob- 
tained each year from the county assessor, making the direc- 
tory valuable as a mailing list and reference book for various 
businesses. A county map, which folded the size of the pages 
of the booklet, was pasted by one corner on the inside of the 
back cover after the manner of the railway guides, and the 
name of the publication was changed to “ Rural Directory of 
Blank County,” under which it is still published. 

Our last information from the publisher was to the effect 
that from three thousand to five thousand of the directories 
were being sold annually and that advertising specialty sales- 
men had eliminated the town from their route books. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


It Was Our Mistake 
To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, Missouri. 

In the article, “Lo, the Poor Proofreader,” which opens 
your May number, the author quotes a sport reporter as hav- 
ing written, “ The good old biblical adage which says that all 
men are created free and equal,” and a little further along in 
the same paragraph, referring to the quotation above, perpe- 
trates this: “The sport writer declared with conviction that 
the excerpt from the United States Constitution was in the 
Bible, because he had seen it there.” The wonder is not only 
that this critic, who has written a really good article in a very 
interesting manner, should stumble over an elementary point 
of distinction between the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence, but that your own editorial and proofroom 
staffs should permit such an obvious error to be overlooked. 
It emphasizes the point of the article that there is lack of 
“ diversified knowledge ” among proofreaders. 

There is another point which should be stressed, and that 
is that in the selection of proofreaders for employment more 
attention is given to any other or all other qualifications than 
an actual personal acquaintance with the sources of knowl- 
edge. In other words, the really competent man is the one 
usually found out of a job. J. D. Gustin. 


Cory 


Why Not Include Purchasing Agents? 
To the Editor: Miami, OKLAHOMA. 

The booklet, “ The Profit in Printing,” by Chandler & 
Price, on page 17, paragraph six, says: “ There are, of course, 
many small shops which fail through lack of business, but a 
large percentage fail because they have not the courage to 
remain small.” 

Paragraph seven: “ The small-shop man who pleases his 
customers, pays his bills, and gives his competitors a square 
deal, will not only make a good living, but he will be a good 
citizen and a credit to the printing industry besides.” 

On page 793 of the February number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER Harry A. Earnshaw remarks in the last half of para- 
graph seven: “ The concerns that are making the most notable 
strides are those with complete staffs of merchandising and 
service executives, with art, copy, and layout departments.” 

The American Grocer says: “ Two per cent of the men 
engaged in the grocery business manage to make a living, three 
per cent succeed, and ninety-five per cent fail utterly.” The 
grocery business is not overdone, but badly underdone. 

In comparison with the grocery business, the printing busi- 
ness is not in such a bad way after all. 

Mr. Earnshaw says that in the mind of the average buyer 
of printing-“‘ a printer is the lowest form of human life.” It 
would be interesting to know in what place in the scale of life 
the average printer thinks the purchasing agent is. 

Mr. Earnshaw would have every printer an efficiency engi- 
neer in the field of advertising, merchandising, and economics 


of business. Why not include the purchasing agent? If he 
knew his business he would not have to be told wherein he was 
failing to develop the business of his firm by the printer. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is doing a noble work in its “ How 
to Sell Printing” department. The result will be a growing 
army of efficiency experts in the printing business who will 
take over the business world and run it according to the latest 
and best standards for successful results, while print shops will 
be only aids for the accomplishment of this much to be 
desired end. ARTHUR H. PHELPs. 


CRY 


A Voice From the Far North 
To the Editor: EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. 

I have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for several 
months and wish to say that I think it is a wonderful magazine. 
I think that every one connected with the printing trade should 
take THE INLAND PRINTER and get out of it all he can. It is 
surprising the number of people in the world who can not 
see the good to be had in reading about one’s trade. They are 
like the people who, when the telephone first became known, 
refused to have it in their houses. 

Being a pressman I naturally turn to the pressroom depart- 
ment first. I hope you will publish more articles on colorwork. 
I am going to get some books on the different branches of 
printing; I want books that are not too hard to understand. 
I wish THE INLAND PRINTER all the success it deserves. 

ANDREW Hype. 


CRY 


An Interesting Experience 
To the Editor: SoutH BEND, WASHINGTON. 


During the past twenty-five years I have had charge of the 
moving of a number of printing plants and the rearranging and 
settling of them in new quarters, but the toughest and yet most 
interesting proposition I ever tackled was that of moving an 
entire country weekly plant some eighteen miles down a 
mountain canyon road to another town three thousand feet 
below us. This, too, in the depth of winter in snow three feet 
deep and with the mercury standing around twenty below zero. 

In the fall of 1922 I went from Seattle away up into the 
Okanogan country of north central Washington to take charge 
of a weekly paper and job shop in the little mountain settle- 
ment of Molson, once the thriving center of a rich wheat coun- 
try, but later badly hit by seven years of drought. 

Soon after my arrival my employer bought a much larger 
paper in another town some eighteen miles away in the valley 
below and left me in charge of the little plant on the hill. He 
took the intertype with him and I used to mail my dope down 
to him and have it set on the machine and the metal shipped 
up to me; I made up the forms and printed the paper on an 
old “ Diamond” press. Any jobwork I could not handle I 
shipped down to the big shop. 

















This went on for five months, and conditions in the little 
hill settlement went from bad to worse so that we finally 
decided to consolidate the two papers and move down to the 
larger town in the valley. 

Coming from the Puget Sound country, where snow is a 
rarity and the thermometer seldom gets below the “ freezing 
point,” that winter was a wonderful experience to us. 

When the move was finally decided on my boss put me in 
complete charge of things and gave me a week to do it in. I at 
once set to work dismantling the plant and packing things for 
the trip down the hill. Early one morning a man with a large 
bob sled, drawn by two horses, arrived and we loaded up with 
most of the lighter bulky stuff, such as type case racks, furni- 
ture, etc., this being a sort of experimental pioneer trip to see 
how things would go. He made the thirty-six mile trip safely 
and arrived home late that night. 

Two days later I sent another load, and again two days 
later we loaded up the last of the stuff. It was some load, too. 
We had an old Washington press, a large Hamilton imposing 
stone and cabinet, a 10 by 15 jobber, a number of cases of 
job type, a paper cutter, a couple of heaters, etc., and piled 
high on top a great deal of light, bulky stuff. 

It was foggy and quite cold — twenty-two below — when 
we started. The first few miles was across a level flat dotted 
with deserted ranch houses, great barns, and broken fences. 
Presently we came to the first steep descent known as Sneve’s 
Hill. This hill is quite steep but not long. 

The sled was equipped with “ brakes ” consisting of sharp 
steel hooks which were set with a regular brake lever and dug 
deep into the frozen snow or road bed, and thus held back the 
sled and slackened the speed. Even so the horses had to go at 
a brisk trot and the top-heavy load made the sled weave back 
and forth considerably. There was no particular danger here, 
however, as the ground was fairly level for several feet on 
either side of the road. 

After crossing another long flat we came to the canyon 
along the side of which the narrow, steep road wound mile 
after mile. This road is merely a trail, wide enough for one 
vehicle, straight up on one side and straight down on the 
other. In a few places it widens out so that two vehicles can 
pass. One has to trust to luck that another team will not be 
met in a narrow place. 

As long as the runners of the bob remained in the hard 
beaten ruts all went well, but occasionally the sled would yaw 
to one side or the other and down would go the runner in the 
loose snow until we tipped at a dangerous angle. As I was rid- 
ing on the “outside” when the sled made these sudden dips 
I overhung the canyon and the experience was not at all agree- 
able. Several times the driver yelled, “Here we go!” but 
luckily we didn’t. If we had, some one else would have had to 
write this story as it was several hundred feet to the bottom of 
the rocky canyon. 

As we neared the bottom of the valley the cold wind began 
to blow off the lake, and while the temperature was really 
higher than on the hill top, we nearly froze and I got off the 
sled and ran behind from time to time to keep from stiffening 
up. The driver being a native didn’t seem to mind it much, 
although he got very cold. 

We finally arrived at the shop in the valley, right in the 
middle of “ publication day,” and accordingly did not receive 
a very enthusiastic welcome from the foreman as we had to 
have the front door open (on the north side, too!) for some 
time in order to stow away the stuff as we unloaded. 

During this move not a thing was broken nor a single type 
mislaid or lost that I know of. It is a record that I am proud 
of — thanks to the efficient help I had. The driver of the sled 
was a veritable giant, well over six feet and weighing pretty 
close to two hundred and fifty pounds. I don’t know how we 
could have made the move without him. Once, after three of 
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us had struggled with the bed of the old Washington press for 
some time, he picked it up under one arm, walked out of the 
shop with it and heaved it into the sled with no apparent effort. 
He also knew how to handle his horses, which meant success 
or disaster on such a trip over such a road. 
JoHN W. GEOGHEGAN. 
AYFye_ 


From Junk to Prosperity 
To the Editor: FLoopwoop, MINNESOTA. 

In almost every issue of your valuable magazine we read 
of new ideas in typography or something new in printing 
machinery, all of which is very interesting, making the paper 
a necessity to the modern printer. In view of all this I thought 
it might be of some interest to the men who compile the read- 
ing matter for your pages to hear of the trials and tribulations 
endured by members of our fraternity and of the almost 
pitiable outfits with which the business has been started. As 
one among this class I am submitting herewith a brief sketch 
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of what we had when we “ opened shop ” and how we are pro- 
gressing. I am also mailing a copy of the paper we print. It is 
nothing to be proud of with its lack of practically everything 
essential in the well made newspaper. However — 

This paper was started with a capital outlay of twenty-five 
almighty American “ bucks,” which we proudly consider as 
the lowest figure at which any print shop has ever been opened 
capable of doing the work that we do. This enterprise was 
started ten months ago by a disabled ex-service man. The out- 
fit consisted of six hundred pounds of pied type —all in one 
hell box — one Washington hand press, an antiquated foot- 
power jobber, and other equipment necessary in the trade. It 
all represented what was left of a paper plant which was used 
to print the Floodwood News twenty years ago. For twenty 
long years the rats and mice had played hide-and-seek among 
the junk, the rust and dust accumulating in layers as the time 
passed on. 
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The writer had been laid up for some time when he suc- 
ceeded in buying the outfit for junk. While unable to do any- 
thing else, he assorted the type with the help of his wife. After 
several periods in a government hospital we got started. Our 
capital at that time consisted of a grocery bill and our twenty- 
five-dollar junk pile. 

Today we have a 24 by 24 office building, a Diamond press 
just installed, and a nice line of job type. Our newspaper, how- 
ever, is still printed with the original faces from the dump box. 
Our business in jobwork alone amounts to over three hundred 
dollars a month. We are reinvesting every cent we make, 
building up our outfit, and have drawn to the end in our fight 
for government compensation, which means that we will have 
a nice slice of back-pay money to keep company with our earn- 
ings in the building-up process. 

I am sending this, as it may probably be interesting to you. 
It is hurriedly compiled, but I feel sure you can read between 
the lines the efforts it required to build from nothing even to 
the humble stage where we are now. M. W. RATHALA. 
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A Remarkable Press Run 
To the Editor: SALEM, OREGON. 


The following is a history of a press run in the Oregon State 
Printing Department that will probably be of interest to print- 
ers generally: The form was thirty-two pages, printed on 


Constitutional Anendmonts and Meaverea To Be Submitted 








(Oe Official Raliet, Nes. 310 aed $11) 
ARGUMENT (Negative) 


Submited by the County Clerks’ Association and others, opposing (he State 
Officers Salary Amredmret 





Part of a Section Taken From One of the Last Piles of This Remarkable Run 


31 by 44 news stock, run on a No. 3 Miehle press, serial 
No. 4338. This press was installed early in 1907 and has been 
in continuous operation since that time. During this time it has 
been run two shifts and at times three shifts. 

On this particular form the cylinder was set ahead, and 
even then the entire printing surface of the cylinder was 
required to cover the form. The press is equipped with a new 
Dexter suction pile feeder, now a little more than a year old. 

On June 7 at 4:00 p.m. the form was put on the press, the 
run being finished by the night shift June 16 at 3:00 a.m. Total 
time, including makeready, corrections, etc., 184.7 hours. 

The form was not lifted at any time during that period, the 
total run being 280,000. In other words, a total of 280,000 from 
one set of linotype slugs. ARTHUR Brock. 

The undersigned employees of the State Printing Department at 
Salem have read the foregoing statement, and being acquainted with 
the facts therein contained, hereby declare under oath that this 
statement is correct. ArtHuR Brock, General Foreman. 

James E. Heenan, Press Foreman. 
Max Btrancxk, Night Pressman. 
J. H. Lamsaitt, Night Floorman. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this fifth day of July, 1927. 

Atma Utrica, Notary Public of Oregon. 
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In Praise of Mr. Horgan’s Help 
To the Editor: BurFALo, New York. 

To photomechanical craftsmen THE INLAND PRINTER has 
been, and is now even more so, a source of knowledge of excep- 
tional interest and intrinsic value. Your journal is the pioneer 
in the service it has rendered the photoengraving industry 
these past thirty-three years through your photomechanical 
department, so ably conducted by S. H. Horgan during this 
time. He was the man to whom many of us in our early strug- 
gles appealed for assistance through your pages, and there 
was always a helpful, constructive reply that proved of mate- 
rial value in getting us out of our difficulties. His answers 
to questions not only were of value to the one asking, but also 
benefited numerous others who were having similar troubles. 
He was the friend of my youthful apprenticeship days, as THE 
INLAND PRINTER was the only source of information on photo- 
engraving that was reliable at that time. Every issue was read 
with keen interest by all those connected with the photo- 
engraving department, from the manager to the apprentice, 
myself. Those answers to questions very frequently cleared 
up the atmosphere for us, even though written for some one 
else. They helped us to produce better halftone plates, gave 
the latest formulas, told us how to use them, and kept us 
informed of the progress made in our craft. 

The cash value of this service to the photoengraving indus- 
try rendered by THE INLAND PRINTER and Mr. Horgan would 
represent several million dollars by the economic gain made 
by your readers in the saving of time and material alone. 

This is one phase in the history of photomechanical meth- 
ods that has not been mentioned that should have its place 
therein and is of primary importance among the ways and 
means that led to the development of the photoengraving busi- 
ness of today. Gustav R. MAveEr. 
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‘In the Days That Wuz’”’—The End of a Perfect Day 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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“Che Lesson of a Failure 


Sy ARTHUR J. PEEL 


Zina ESS than two years ago considerable atten- 


CaS Sak 1S tion was attracted in New England to a 
r lise big amalgamation of printing interests, the 
i iL / 55) 
ine 


2 principals of which were men who were 
1s) E— A ay well known in the industry, and who, in 
CO . their respective individual spheres, had 

A.) Tifa accomplished much good work. At the time 
WEB of the amalgamation both firms concerned 
were “up against it”; and each saw in the other an oppor- 
tunity for retrieving lost ground, providing they could join 
forces. Thus it was that the “big combine” idea became a 
concrete gesture in a city in which printers are conservative 
and view with suspicion anything like combinations and amal- 
gamations which are brought about, manifestly, as a measure 
of salvation for the parties concerned. 

The combined plants looked tremendously impressive, espe- 
cially in the new building which the new organization moved 
into last year. Some of the older printers in town shook their 
heads but said little; others were curious and talked a great 
deal. One of the principals had long been known as a strong 
advocate for good prices; and when running his own business 
he was known as a high-price printer; but the quality of the 
work which he produced fully justified his prices. The other 
house stood for volume; “ Cover New England ” seemed to be 
the secret purpose. 

With the reorganization, an already large “ executive ” 
force was increased; in addition to a large force of salesmen 
were advertising experts, artists, copy writers, and editors. The 
firm entered into the publishing game also. The offices — many 
of them, and all in a row — were impressive. The great battery 
of presses stretched far down in long aisles. The advertising 
put out by the new firm was artistic and filled with prophecy 
as to what the amalgamation would mean to the buyers of 
printing in New England: a combination for the purpose of 
reducing the cost of production which would naturally result 
in the reduction of the cost of printing to the consumer; this 
and much along the same line was broadcast far and wide. 
Even the slogan adopted by the new concern breathed this 
message of promise. Then the older printers nodded their heads 
again; it was just as they thought, the multitude of presses 
would have to be fed; every idle press would mean a loss; but 
there need not be any idle presses if they made prices so attrac- 
tive to customers that common prudence would dictate as to 
where the printing order should be placed. Price-cutting? Oh, 
no! “ With presses running to capacity, quantity production, 
buying paper in carloads, etc., etc., we can sell low and net 
big profits just the same.” 

The months passed. Salesmen from other houses either 
kicked, cursed, or smiled. Some tried to compete; others sim- 
ply said: “ We’re not interested.” A well known house-organ 
producer made a contract with the house to print his magazine 
at a price really quite attractive to him. Other printers admitted 
frankly that they couldn’t touch it at that price. Impressive 
orders from New York came into the big plant, as well as many 
from other large cities in New England. But every few days 
rumors were in the air to the effect that half a dozen big presses 
had not turned a wheel for four months; several of their sales- 
men had been put on a straight commission basis; they were 
losing money on the house-organ. Then came a more startling 
rumor; they were flirting with two prominent printing houses 
with a view to more amalgamations. Only neither of these 
particular houses seemed to be in need of such strengthening, 


and the gesture fell flat. The paper houses became involved; 
likewise the engravers. Then came the smash. 

It is easy to discover the weak spots; to place the blame 
here, there, or anywhere. The ultra-conservative printer smugly 
rubs his hands and says, “I told you so! ” but he himself may 
not have solved the problem of how to get more business and 
better prices. It must be admitted without cavil that the men 
responsible for this organization were men of experience and 
vision, men who had behind them a record for good printing 
and progressive salesmanship. The worst that can be said is 
that they took a long chance and staked everything on a big 
move — and they failed. Nevertheless, they failed where others 
have succeeded by doing the same thing. 

If we had to find a key-word to explain this debacle in the 
local printing world, that word would be over-equipment. It 
is not a stranger to the printer by any means, but some printers 
have not yet learned that it is safer to have more business than 
can be handled in the plant, and to be compelled to farm it out, 
than it is to have too much plant for the business that normally 
comes in. The talking point of the big plant is cheaper produc- 
tion costs, and this naturally predicates attractive prices to 
the customers. So long as enough business comes into the plant 
to keep all presses normally active, everything goes fine and 
profits are made. But just as soon as presses become idle, and 
selling expense increases, trouble begins. 

One of the most serious effects of a situation like this is 
that not only does it harm the entire local printing industry, 
but it reacts most unfavorably on the customer who has been 
getting the advantage of a low price. For example, one of the 
big patrons of the printing house under discussion was a pub- 
lisher of house-organs; on the basis of the cost of printing he 
was able to make some good contracts with his clients. If the 
printer was losing money on the deal it was no concern of 
the customer; but now he will have to pay more for his print- 
ing and the chances are that he will have to shoulder a loss 
himself, as he is under contract to furnish house-organs at a 
stated price to his clients. Thus does the evil of low price 
fulfil a vicious circle, hitting, eventually, even those who were 
the immediate beneficiaries. 

The problem which confronts the majority of printers 
throughout the country is not, How can I sell cheaper? but, 
How can I increase profits? “ Pooling ” equipment and selling 
forces should logically result in a reduction of production and 
selling costs; but this should not, as a general rule — there may 
be exceptions, of course — be used as an opportunity to under- 
sell competitors, but rather as a means for increasing profits 
and giving better service. 


Success 


It’s doing your job the best you can, 
And being just to your fellow man; 
It’s figuring how and learning why 

And looking forward and thinking high, 
And dreaming little and doing much; 
It’s keeping always in closest touch 
With what is finest in word and deed; 
It’s being clean and playing fair; 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 
It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving and striving through strain and stress; 
It’s doing your noblest — that’s success. 
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Christmas Ls Coming! 


CuristMas, the day of good will, gifts, and 
happy greetings, is less than four months 
away. In these four months millions upon 
millions of greeting cards will be purchased 
and exchanged—some ready made, others 
made to order expressing the sender's own 
sentiments. The sender at times may com- 
pose and design his or her own cards; but 
ina majority of cases he does not. Then the 
printer is the natural source to which to 
appeal. To help him in this task we are 
showing on the following pages a choice 
selection of last year's cards. Although some 
of these cards have been chosen for their 
novelty in design or sentiment, the larger 
number show what can be done with com- 
binations of well selected types 
and ornaments. 
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FA WPrinter’s Christmas JBream » 
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had a dream the other night, when all 
around was still, I dreamed I gave each 
friend of mine a thousand dollar bill. Yes, 1 was 
handing out the stuff to each good friend and 
true, but, darn the luck, they woke me up, just | 
as I came to you. 





The Beggs Brothers Company 


CONFLUENCE, PENNA. 
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HOPE you and your folks are well 
I and that you are happy and pros- 
perous so you may enjoy to the full 
extent the Merry Christmas and the 
Happy New Year which I wish you 
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ay your kingdom of hearts desire 
Be visited by good Saint Nick 
And your sock well filled 
And your own self thrilled 
Is the wish of this “old stick” 
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Done into type and printed this Christmas 
Tide 1926, at Chicago, by Walher K. Tews 
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Holiday Greetings 
and 
Good Wishes for the New Year 


A:J*FEHRENBACH 




















Dear friend of mine: 


T hope the camera of your future will 
picture pleasant and happy vistas, 
fulfilling all your dreams. 

I would have the cane guide you into 
ways of wealth, an abundance not so 
much of the world’s goods, as of 
affection from those who come to 
know you. 

The initials carry my sincere wish 
that at this Christmas time you will 
receive Every Good Gift you may 
yearn for. 

EDMUND G. GRESS, 

8903 88th Avenue, Woodhaven, N, Y. May the Christmas dawn 
which carries its message of hope around 
the world, bring to you 
“ w a full measure of joy and gladness 

I'm rene of ut to continue throughout the 
a million of these for?) New Year 
*% 
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APPRECIATION FOR 
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Tor a Merry CHRISTMAS dnd 
Much JOY inthe NEwYEAR 
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AY we foster the Christmas 
Spirit in the world with a 
devotion like unto that which 
drove Rniahthood forth to save 
the oly Sepulchre > - . 


Dr. 6D irs RalphT Bishop 








A Merry Christmas 


AND 


Happy New Year 
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GREETINGS 
FROM 
‘David GiLDEA + UIRGINIA GILDEA 


Daviv FuNnioR 
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 —to you A Merry one 
and a right Happy New Year 


CHARLES REGINALD CAPON 


75 WEST CEDAR STREET 
BOSTON 

















A Broadside 
of Good Will 

















SINCE nothing less than 


s so a broadside will do for 


an important message, it’s 


only natural that we use 
a broadside to wish you 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 
In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


“600 Much of a Good “Ghing May Be a Bad Ching 


There is an old axiom relating to the work of the typog- 
rapher which every one should at all times keep in mind. It 
is this: “All display is no display.” Contemplate the next piece 
of display printing you come across that strikes 
vou as being especially effective, and the odds are 
vou will find that very few lines are emphasized 
in big or bold, or big and bold types. You will 
probably find, furthermore, that those which are 
emphasized are displayed so they count — that 
there is a striking difference between the size of 
type in which the major display is set and that in 
which the body and any minor display there may 
be in connection is set. 

There are two reasons why one must restrict 
the number of points brought out if he is to get 
effective display in an advertisement, broadside, 
or other item of display printing. 

The first of these reasons is psychological. The 
human mind is not so versatile that it can com- 
prehend many things at one time. Trying to under- 
stand what even two people talking at the same time say is 
too much. One may pay close attention to the one who shouts 
the loudest, and understand and perhaps remember what he 
says, but what the other says will not be comprehended even 
though you are conscious of his talking. Increase the number 
talking and the sound becomes babble — nothing understand- 
able can be gotten out of it. 


J. L. Frazier 


We all know that display is a good thing. The trouble is 
that many seem to think because it is a good thing the more 
of it the better. And that is where the rub comes in, as, remem- 
ber, the example of one’s trying to comprehend 
several talking at once. 

If we look upon display typography as a form 
of speech, which it is, impressing through empha- 
sis the important points, and punctuating by 
arrangement so that the whole is not only more 
attention-compelling than plain text but is more 
quickly and easily comprehensible, we shall do 
better typography. We must realize how difficult 
it is to comprehend when many speakers in type 
talk to us at one time. Also, because of the restric- 
tions thereby set up, we must realize the impor- 
tance of placing stress where it will do the most 
good. We must consider our points to be empha- 
sized more carefully, remembering, always, that 
the purpose of display is to attract attention, de- 
velop interest, and present the outstanding fea- 
tures in such a graphic way as to get some result from those 
readers who will not read our whole message. 

The other reason why effective display can not be achieved 
when many — too many — points are emphasized is a physical 
consideration. To understand how it works we must contem- 
plate what display is. In a nutshell, display is significant stress; 
it means to set out more prominently. To achieve it there must 
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be difference, and difference is contrast, whfich is the basis of 
all emphasis or display. There is, of course, no contrast among 
many similarities, and a page, every line of which is empha- 
sized, is a group of similarities just as much as the page of 
solid text. Remember that. 

A big display line set off against a group of uniform body 
is contrast. The same line set off against other, but smaller, 
display lines shows less contrast. As these other display lines 
are increased in size, the contrast is reduced, so that, in the 
end, with such other lines approaching or equaling the strength 
of the line of display we started with there may be practically 


Color Printing 
Novelty Printing 
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Better Printing — Better Prices— Better Results 
JACKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Complete Equipment— Day and Night Service 
810 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Phone Victor 8727 


no contrast — or none. In short, as stated above, the design in 
which all lines are emphasized becomes as flat as a group of 
one-size type or so little more than flat as to amount to the 
same thing. 

To be effective, display lines must have a background of 
smaller type of lighter tone, perhaps, in lower key, so to speak. 
In substance, the more subdued the background in size and 
color the stronger the display will be. Remember that, too. 

The designer of the blotter reproduced as Fig. 1 did not 
think of type display as a form of speech, as he should have, 
for it surely looks like every line were making an almost equal 
demand upon attention. How, in fact, can one contemplate the 
major point, which bears the keynote of the message, when 
right next to it and around it are others equally audible, so to 
speak? Indeed, confusion is the result of such display. 

Another point: Since contrast is the basis of emphasis — 
and logically, therefore, the better the contrast the more effec- 
tive the emphasis — the use of many lines of display neces- 
sarily involves a reduction of their potential sizes. You can not, 
of course, make your keynote display as large as it should be 
to provide the right contrast if the other lines, which also add 
confusion, take up more room than they should. They make 
great inroads on the available space. 

So we find that simplicity is at the grass roots of display — 
simplicity from the point of view of few parts and as opposed 
to complexity. 

Some will say upon considering Fig. 1 that everything in the 
copy is of a display nature, that there is none of what we are 
accustomed to call “ body.” True enough, but remember what 
we said in one of the preceding paragraphs regarding the con- 
trast. We can increase the contrast, therefore the effectiveness, 
of the major or keynote display by decreasing the size of the 
minor display. In short everything on the blotter save the key- 
note printed over the band of blue should be smaller. 

While the word “ Better,” of which more anon, is the larg- 
est display, the position and treatment of the lines printed over 
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the band of blue denote them as the keynote. Indeed, it is 
a good keynote — good enough to be given real emphasis with- 
out being subjected to the heckling of lesser thoughts and the 
vociferous yelling of “ better.” 

So we are going to subdue all these other lines in relation 
to their importance, or lack of it, to the end that our keynote 
may pop out, be quickly grasped in all its significance and im- 
press the good idea it presents indelibly upon the minds of all 
who see it. It is this that gives the keynote its value. While our 
resetting (Fig. 2) illustrates the point well enough, we want to 
make a reference, the significance of which might be missed. 









DIRECT BY MAIL ADVERTISING 
ARTISTS—COPYWRITERS 


[CALL US] 


Fic. 2 


Note the second line in Fig. 1, ‘“‘ Color Printing — Novelty 
Printing — Artists — Copywriters.” This is not a good associa- 
tion for the reason that the items enumerated are not of a 
related kind. We do “ Color printing ” and “ Novelty printing,” 
but do not do “Artists” and “ Copywriters.” The two pairs 
of things should be separated. Likewise “Complete Equip- 
ment Day and Night Service,” which are run together, are 
quite different things and should at least be separated by a 
dash. The nature of this matter is such that it belongs with 
the signature, where we have put it. 

But the thing we want most to point out is the unusual 
and undue emphasis given the word “ Better” especially in 
relation to the size of the items which are named as being 
better — namely “ results,” ‘“ printing,” and “ prices.” The use 
of that word “ better ” in advertising is usually looked upon as 
“blah,” but if it is to be used then it should by all means be 
tied up certainly with that to which it belongs. In short, the 
word should be tied up with each of the three items and, at 
least, should not be given such undue emphasis. 

The larger a thing is the more pronounced its defects. 
Differences between type faces become more pronounced as 
the sizes of the associated types increase. Here we have three 
faces and since all are large and nearly equal in size their lack 
of relationship is quite apparent. The form is inharmonious, 
therefore, its effectiveness is further decreased. In short, the 
two block letter styles, which contrast with each other as 
respects shape, although of related design, are not in accord 
with the Cooper Black. But if the block letter were much 
smaller the differences in design would be reduced, possibly to 
a point that would not be objectionable. 

However, roman with roman is better and the Bookman 
used instead of the gothic is much more harmonious with the 
Cooper in feeling and yet, because lighter in tone — as set in 
lower case and in smaller size — the contrast of values upon 
which emphasis of the good kind is achieved is heightened. Let 
us remember then the old axiom, “All display is no display.’ 
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Printing “Chroughout the “World 


Part VIII.—By 


¢ WING to some difficulty in docking, and 

IK¥3 the attending confusion, we missed John 

¥) F. McLennan on the arrival of the Carin- 

thia at Manila. The advertising literature 

led us to believe we would have two days 

Y at Manila, but instead we docked a little 

after ten o’clock and left again an hour 

after midnight of the same day. And that 

day was Sunday! Under such unfavorable circumstances, cli- 

maxed by missing Mr. McLennan at the landing, my frame of 

mind was darkened; the drive through 

the streets of Manila served only to 

increase my irritation at being unable 

to visit the printing plants, talk with 

the printers, and get into the interior 

‘o see what the country really looked 

like. I tried to gain entrance into the 

government printing office but found it 

impossible, and a few hasty glances 

into the native, Chinese, and American 

plants, snatched as we went our way, 
were my only solace. 

I can not understand why a ship 
carrying Americans should not stop at 
least two days in Manila, which is 
decidedly more interesting to them than 
Hongkong, where we stayed three days 
and had side trips galore. The United 
States is accomplishing something in 
the Philippine Islands, and as long as 
we had come so far, it would not have 
done much harm to let us stay long 
enough to see something of what is 
really going on, instead of landing us 
there late Sunday morning with all 
shops closed and everybody out of 
town, and then sailing us away again 
that same night — although advertising 
two days in Manila. It was two days 
only if you count the first hour of the 
day.feem midnight to one o’clock. At 
lunch time I learned that Mr. McLennan had been at the dock 
but was not allowed to come on board and in the rush had 
missed us. He wanted to see me that evening, and when we 
finally met in the late afternoon the clouds of the morning’s 


A Pair of Citizens of Za 
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disappointment vanished. Our few remaining hours in Manila 
were made very enjoyable and interesting and I got a good 
insight into printing conditions in Manila after all. 

The government printing office under the management of 
Pablo Lucas is a highly efficient establishment employing about 
four hundred persons. The buildings are ideally situated in a 
park where wide, sloping lawns and numerous trees and shrubs 
of every description comprise a beautiful setting for the main 
building. Its official title is ‘“‘ The Bureau of Printing,” and it 
serves a wonderful purpose in handling all government printing, 
including special school publications 
for distribution throughout all parts of 
the islands. Most American printers in 
Manila are graduates of the Bureau of 
Printing. A thorough system is used 
and native printers are trained there 
not only for government work but to 
eventually become printers and pub- 
lishers themselves. 

Mr. McLennan is now vice-presi- 
dent and active manager of the McCul- 
lough Printing Company, but for many 
years was connected with the bureau. 
It was under his direction that Mr. 
Lucas received his training and even- 
tually became director. 

In the McCullough Printing Com- 
pany’s plant there are five Americans 
besides Mr. McLennan, the rest being 
all native employees. American P. M. 
Coil is the plant superintendent, three 
others are heads of departments, while 
the fifth American assists Mr. McLen- 
nan in his office. Here, as in most print- 
ing plants of any size operated by 
Americans, no matter where you may 
find them, is installed a complete cost 
system, with the further addition of 
time clocks and modern accounting 
methods. Some of the other plants have 
timekeeping systems, despite the fact 
that Chinese competition is very hard. Their prices are usually 
taken from the air. They have no fundamental basis of figuring 
or pricing work. The printers in America who complain of bad 
competition should listen to the stories the Philippine printers 
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can tell about the kind of competition they are up against. In 
some way they are fighting it through, doing excellent work 
and trying to prove to their businessmen that quality — even 
in printing — is worth while. There are three English morning 
papers and one evening paper published in Manila, while the 
Spanish and Chinese papers are 
almost without number. It is con- 
stant wonder to me how so many 
newspapers are supported in all the 
countries I have visited thus far. 
Every tenth native who has a bit 
of education gets some type and 
starts printing a paper of his own, 
filling it mostly with his individual 
ideas of how the world should be 
run. No one of these “ publishers ” 
has a cent’s worth of credit or 
bank account, but in some way they 
secure native help on promises to 
pay and manage to get out their 
papers. They are hardly readable, 
but still they keep on going. Just 
how much actual circulation they 
have, of course, is a matter of pure 
conjecture. 

The four English papers are very 
fine, and one or two of them have 
an extensive circulation throughout 
the islands. 

One of the Chinese “ job ” print- 
ing plants does very good work, with 
good equipment, including a Miehle 
Vertical press—the very first I 
have seen since leaving the United 
States. Most of the presses in the 
native and Chinese plants are of 
German make. Manila boasts two 
paper warehouses carrying fair stocks of printing papers. One 
also carries type faces made by the American Type Founders 
Company. Terms are strictly cash in advance, with very few 
exceptions, and cash means cash — not checks or promises to 
pay — all of which greatly simplifies credits, bookkeeping, and 
the manner of doing business. 

There are four large lithographing plants owned by Span- 
iards and Germans; the work they do is largely labels and 
bands for cigars and cigaret wrappers, advertising matter for 
cigars, labels for canned goods, coconuts, etc. As Manila exports 
large quantities of cigars and tobacco in other forms, the 
lithograph trade there does a good business with the several 
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TERRITORY OF Papua, 
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i eH E Commander and Cruise Di- 
Gil rector of s.s. Carinthta have been 
~ good enough to invite the Towns- 
people, through His Excellency the 
Administrator, to a Musical Tea on 
board this afternoon, Monday, 20th inst. 


Launches will leave the Customs Jetty 
every half-hour from 2.30 p.m. 


It is suggested that those who wish to 
see over the vessel should go on board 
Tea will be served at 4 p.m. 


The Carinthia will sail at 6 p.m, 
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cameras, and paraphernalia to start a good-sized plant. Today 
he is turning out excellent halftone and color work, and he 
supplies many of the “ blocks ” used by printers in Hongkong 
and other ports. This is another example of how many natives 
obtain knowledge of different trades and go into business for 
themselves. In my opinion there is 
a great moral in all this for the 
American boy who looks for oppor- 
tunities to learn and succeed. With 
these men it is not a question of 
“ wage,” but one of opportunity to 
learn. 

The question of holidays is a per- 
plexing one to the employing printer 
of Manila. Every saint and hero 
ever known has a special day to 
commemorate his memory, and all 
these days are observed religiously 
by the native printers, who take the 
first excuse to lay off. Frequently 
there are four saint days in one 
week, leaving two days for work in 
the plant, and as some of the natives 
frequently over-celebrate the occa- 
sion of their favorite saint, they are 
not in good condition to work the 
two remaining days. However. as 
they are quite willing to work twenty 
hours in one day at times, at regu- 
lar pay, the difficulty is somewhat 
counterbalanced. 

It is said that no one can visit 
Manila without meeting some one 
who knows some one who knows 
you. I found this perfectly true in 
half a dozen instances, and the truth 
of the old trite saying concerning 
the smallness of the world was again brought home to me. At 
the Elks club, just before leaving, we met a man from Salt 
Lake City, an Elk, whose parents live very close to our home! 

A final interview at the Elks club, with cooling drinks and 
pleasant talk — and our stay had to come to an end. We were 
loath to part with Mr. McLennan, whom I had not seen since 
1920, when he called at my office in Salt Lake City. Of course 
Mac thinks there is no place like Manila and had us almost 
convinced. At least when he mentioned his disappointment in 
not being able to take me out on their golf course to show me 
how the game should be played, I was tempted to remain and 
let the Carinthia sail on without me. Amid promises to return 
some day, and never miss him 


20th December, 1926. 





large tobacco factories, and 
their plants are largely “ tied 
up * with the manufacture of 
cigars and cigarets. 

Several years ago an en- 
terprising young man of Ma- 
nila by the name of Adolfo 
Garcia went to the United 
States and sought employ- 
ment in a_ photoengraving 
plant. He managed to work in 
several different plants, and 
by much study, observation, 
and application was able to 
pick up considerable knowl- 
edge of the photoengraving 
trade. In 1923 he returned to 
Manila, bringing back with 





at the dock again, we said our 
good-bys to Mac and Manila. 
still regretting the numbered 
hours of our stay. 

On board the Carinthia 
we listened to a lecture by a 
member of the cruise direc- 
tors concerning the place of 
our next stop — Zamboanga. 
Before the lecture was fin- 
ished I had decided that this 
must be one place where I 
need not expect to see a 
printer or even a newspaper 
man. I was prepared only for 
such sights as Moro dancers. 
an old tribal chief, naked boys 








him the necessary machinery, 


Views of Pressroom and Bindery, Government Printing Office, Port Moresby 


and girls, and much dirt. 
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Government Printing Office, Port Moresby 


Imagine my surprise when the shore line from deck dis- 
played a row of fine houses, warehouses, and factories! I 
sought the publicity man — who gives out the ‘“ dope” to the 
newspapers and edits the bulletin issued on the ship once in 
awhile — and in answer to my eager questioning, heard him say 
that he * thought ” there was a newspaper there. 

The passengers landed amid glad exclamations of surprise 
at the beauty of Zamboanga, its size and general appearance. 
A dirty little one-street village, with nothing to recommend it, 
was all we expected to see, and I admit 
a growing suspicion that things Ameri- 
can are not given their full due by 
cruise directors. Zamboanga is a won- 
derful little city and before the day 
was over proved to be one of the most 
interesting and delightful places we had 
visited thus far. 

After carrying out the cruise pro- 
gram by driving twenty miles through 
gorgeous country and experiencing the 
breakdown of our Ford, I found that 
John Hackett lived in Zamboanga and 
was publishing a little American paper 

-there. I was to visit with him that 
afternoon. 

No Ford drive was ever more inter- 
esting and enjoyable than ours that 
early morning. Rich blue skies, wonder- 
ful atmosphere, green hills, waving 
palms with their clusters of coconut, 
and the good old Stars and Stripes rip- 
pling before each school house along- 
side the flag of the Philippine Islands 
gladdened our hearts and spirits. 

While the boy was “fixing” the 
Ford we all trooped up to a native 
house on the hill for coconuts and were given a reception I shall 
never forget. Chairs were brought for the ladies and every cour- 
tesy was shown. When we offered to pay for the coconuts our 
host seemed offended. One of the boys who could talk a little 
English came home from school and we had a delightful time 
with this very hospitable family. They gladly consented to pose 
while I took some “ movie” pictures, and the children acted 
naturally shy, yet pleased. I was also able to get some pictures 
of native women doing the family wash in the stream in the 
good old-fashioned way and made friends with some of the 
boys and sweet looking little girls. No objection was made to 
the pictures, and we all had a hearty laugh. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty that I persuaded some of the children to 
accept the nickels I offered them. They all followed us back 
to the Ford, which was still out of commission. Even the school 
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teacher came to lend his assistance, but it looked like a long 
job, so another boy with a Ford offered to take us the rest of 
the distance and we accepted. 

None of us could help commenting upon the difference 
between this country and the country districts of Japan and 
China. Every scene, and even the atmosphere, breathed that 
it was the home of a prosperous, busy people. Everything 
seemed happy and cheerful—the people, their cattle, pigs, 
crops, and homes. I came away from Zamboanga rather proud 
of our job on the islands, especially 
after the interview with Mr. Hackett. 

Seated on his wide porch — with a 
delightfully cool breeze, tasty drinks 
and Mrs. Hackett and Bessie to take 
part in the talk —I wished that Mrs. 
Porte had accompanied me instead of 
taking another trip with the rest of the 
party. I was thoroughly at home and 
quite content, as once more we talked 
of printing, events in the United States, 
the latest issues of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, some of the old-time print- 
ing, the queer ideas of the native print- 
ers, even boar hunting, deer hunting, 
fishing, and all the rest. 

Mr. Hackett came to the Philip- 
pines from New Orleans with the Amer- 
ican expedition in 1898. Being a printer, 
of course he must dip into the ink can, 
and he decided to stay on working for 
the government. In 1901 he first visited 
Zamboanga and saw its possibilities, 
with the result that he decided to estab- 
lish the second English-language paper 
in the Philippines. So on January 1, 
1902, the Mindanao Herald saw the 
light of day and has appeared weekly ever since for a period 
of twenty-five years, doing much to carry the message of 
America to the natives and to assist those who came to help 
make the island of Mindanao one of the fair spots of the world. 

Mr. Hackett believes that the day is coming when the island 
of Mindanao will furnish the rubber for America. There are 
some difficulties in the way, of course, but they are not insur- 
mountable and in time may be overcome. 

In addition to the Herald there are three Spanish papers, 
printed chiefly, as one of the editors told me, as a side-line to 
their business as lawyers. They print their papers on large-size 
platen presses, but do not attempt to do any “ job ” printing. 

The Herald is printed on a 14% by 22 platen press, while 
three other platens are used for all kinds of commercial print- 
ing. Mr. Hackett has practically no competition and does a 
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very good business. Some ten native boys are employed, and 
Miss Bessie, although attending school, does some reportorial 
work. Mr. Hackett’s eldest son is at present attending college 
in New Orleans, and Miss Bessie expects to leave next year 
for the United States to attend college. 

It was hard to leave the cool porch and such kind friends, 
but the Carinthia was to sail at six and I could stay no longer. 

Only five degrees from the equator, life a pleasant and 
happy existence, and much to expect of the future, surely 
Zamboanga is an ideal place, a little haven of beauty, with 
flowers, trees, and all nature smiling abundantly. 

Two days later we passed over the equator, were duly ini- 
tiated and received our diplomas. Hereafter we shall be truly 
seamen, for we have served our apprenticeship and ceased to 
be “ landlubbers.” 

*x * * * * 

Every map of the world reveals to us a large, almost round 
island in the eastern hemisphere, just below the equator — 
east bound by the Indian ocean and west bound by the Pacific. 
It is the continent of Australia. Tracing along its edge and 
gradually approaching the northeast corner, we discover a 
peninsula or point of land jutting out into the sea, and near 
this point another large island named New Guinea —a very 
narrow strip of sea dividing the two. Near-by is Thursday 
Island and many others that figured so glowingly in boyhood 
story books, and which now all come to life and reality as we 
steam over seas like mirrors, finally stopping one morning in 
between the top point of Australia and New Guinea and landing 
on the New Guinea side. Port Moresby lies before us on the 
coast of New Guinea, but really in the territory of Papua. 

An explanation is due, because it is really of some impor- 
tance. Consulting a document issued in October, 1926, by 
Staniforth Smith, administrator, the opening paragraph reads: 

As the territory of Papua and the territory of New Guinea are 
both portions of the island of New Guinea or Papua, considerable 
confusion still exists regarding them. The territory of Papua, with 
its capital at Port Moresby, is the only self-governing dependency 
of the commonwealth*, while the territory of New Guinea, with 
its capital at Rabaul, is controlled by the commonwealth under a 
mandate from the League of Nations. 

There was much more in the way of statistics and general 
information which proved to be quite an eye-opener — some- 
what refreshing and different from the “ fairy tales” told at 
the lectures on the ship before we landed. 

It is hard to keep to my subject because I want to wander 
off and tell something of the country, the people, and my gen- 
eral impressions, rather than stay to the one topic of printing 
throughout the world. I am sure some one is going to ask 
why a printer remains in Zamboanga, Port Moresby, or other 
heathenish places, and I feel I must tell something of general 
conditions to explain the reason why. 

It was Monday morning, December 20, when I went up 
on deck and saw before me a wonderful panorama of green 
hills, placid blue waters, and from the land across the water 
a small craft headed toward the ship. It was filled with native 
boys sans clothing of any form, and when I threw a dime 
from the deck, like lightning one of the boys dove from his 
frail craft into the shark-filled waters and recovered it. Other 
small boats and naked native boys soon joined the first, while 
a number of passengers joined me on the deck. Soon twenty- 
five or more boys were shouting and yelling as they urged the 
passengers to throw their money overboard, while they dove 
after the coins, jubilantly calling out “I got ’em!” as they 
rose to the surface holding aloft the precious coin and then 
promptly deposited it in their cheek. 

We were landed before an immense parade ground, where 
three troups of natives from three different villages, all decked 


*Commonwealth here is used to designate all of Great Britain, 
territories, possessions, etc. 
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out in their war paint, feathers, and grass skirts danced in won- 
derful rhythm to the thumping of numerous small drums, 
accompanied by the chanting of the dancers themselves. 

What beautiful bodies, like statues in bronze swaying in 
perfect rhythm and time, a mass of color and motion! The 
women, perfectly nude to the hips, swished colored grass skirts 
about their legs like the whirl of a small cyclone, adding to the 
din a rustling sound. The men, straight as arrows, with their 
bows, their spears, and their shields, contributed more color 
with their varied gorgeous head dresses. On and on they 
danced — ever changing and enchanting. 

Very nice and beautiful now, but fifty years ago it would 
have meant a cannibal feast; and inland about twenty miles it 
still means that, for we were in the land of cannibals, watch- 
ing them at their dance, taking “ movie ” pictures of them and 
having our pictures taken with the chiefs and the beauties of 
the “chorus.” I can’t write of the experiences of the ladies 
among the tourists who posed for pictures while flanked on 
each side by noble cannibal chiefs, but I got quite a thrill while 
being “‘ taken” surrounded by some of the “ chorus ” ladies, 
who must have felt as proud as I, for later one of them picked 
a beautiful red flower and stuck it in my buttonhole. They 
probably still like fat men — as they did in their cannibal days. 
I felt glad there were plenty of native police and soldiers 
around, for I began to wonder if I wasn’t getting too much 
attention. 

But my day in Port Moresby was not spent entirely in star- 
ing at natives in their dances, peeking into their homes to see 
how they lived, or throwing coins to see the boys dive after 
them. Port Moresby has a government printing office and a 
newspaper as well. 

My observation is that where two or three white men are 
gathered, there one may expect to find a printer, and sooner 
or later he will issue a newspaper, and from that time on the 
world at large will hear about the town, its prominent men, 
and the doings of the “ society ladies.” 

Out of curiosity I asked the information man of the cruise 
directors if there were a printing office in Port Moresby, and 
he answered there was not. But I had prior information about 
the government printing office, for they subscribe to THE 
INLAND Printer, and I had also heard of a paper published 
there. So they didn’t fool me that time, and I saw something 
of printing in the cannibal isle in spite of all. 

The Papuan Courier is owned by a “ limited ” company, of 
which E. A. James is managing director. Mr. James has been 
a resident of Port Moresby for eleven years, in government 
and other employ, being by profession a public accountant. 
Three years ago he took over the Courier and has made it a 
successful and enterprising newspaper. Practically every busi- 
ness in the town is represented by advertising in its columns 
and there are advertisements of Australia and New Zealand 
firms as well. Of its twelve pages, at least seven are filled with 
advertising matter. 

After our formal introduction, the first thing Mr. James 
asked me was, “Is there any possibility of getting advertising 
for the Papuan Courier from the United States? ” I asked for 
particulars as to kind, and he mentioned motor cars, mining 
machinery, and many other products that are and will be 
needed in the territory. He took down two or three addresses 
I gave him and I am sure these advertising agencies will be 
interested to hear from him. 

The “ masthead” of the Papuan Courier informs us that 
it is the only newspaper published in New Guinea, and that it 
circulates throughout Papua, New Guinea, and all adjacent 
islands! 

The printing plant is one that any newspaper in a town of 
two thousand population or over in America could well be 
proud of. There is, of course, an English Wharfedale cylinder 
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press, two platens, hand cutter, small bindery machinery, etc. 
A great deal of commercial printing is done as well as the 
printing of the paper each week. R. A. Smith has charge of 
the mechanical department, with five native boys to help him. 
As usual, these boys know little as to what they are setting in 
type, and when they do attempt to figure something out they 
invariably get it wrong, so much time and patience is required 
to explain and teach them correctly. Proofs are remarkably 
“clean,” but the copy must always be either reprint or type- 
written. As that is generally the case with our operators on 
composing machines and typesetters in America, I submit that 
our friends in the “heathen” lands have little to complain 
about. As they get very clean proofs, probably they have a 
little edge on us — at any rate the situation is ver interesting. 
The native boys do all the presswork, feeding the presses, per- 
forming the bindery work, etc. 

Two of the missions in the territory of Papua have printing 
plants, but only one of them does any commercial printing, 
entering into competition with the Courier. The non-competi- 
tive plant is at the Anglican mission in Dozura; the other plant 
is connected with the London Missionary Society at Samarai, 
known as “ Kwato Extension Limited.” 

A little farther up the hill from the Courier plant is a fine 
large wooden structure which houses the government printing 
office of Papua. To my sorrow and regret I found Edward 
George Baker, the present government printer, away on a six 
months leave. Walter Alfred Bock, however, greeted me in his 
stead, as he is acting government printer while Mr. Baker is 
absent. 

Away out in the Pacific seas — the place of many romances 
and bloodthirsty adventures, where the Swiss family Robinson 
had their wreck and subsequent thrilling life, where Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday lived and finally became famous, 
to say nothing of the heroes and heroines of Conrad and a 
multitude of other writers — to find a printing office so well 
placed, so clean and inviting, so up to date, and doing such 
excellent work, was certainly a revelation and, to put it mildly, 
a perfect delight. I inspected immense volumes of reports, office 
forms, circulars, official documents, and much other printing, 
and it all was of a quality that any printer anywhere could well 
be proud — to say nothing of one located on a cannibal isle in 
the southern Pacific seas! 

In matters of spacing, margins, and a lot of other things 
like that, I am and admit being old-fashioned. As I looked 
at the work done by this establishment, once more my old- 
fashioned ideas were satisfied, and I suddenly realized why. 
The type was all set by hand with wonderful care! 

The government printing office at Port Moresby was 
founded in 1888 with John George Allen as the first govern- 
ment printer and the sole employee. Mr. Baker has been gov- 
ernment printer since 1911 and Mr. Bock has been foreman and 
acting government printer since 1912. Two other Europeans 
are employed, together with seven native boys. The equipment 
consists of a Wharfedale cylinder press, one 12 by 18 and one 
10 by 15 platen press, one power paper cutter, a rotary per- 
forating machine, stitching machine, etc. The machinery is 
driven by electric motors — away out among the cannibals! 

To those from the temperate zones the heat was intense 
while under the direct rays of the sun, but in the shade it was 
comfortable. As most of the excitement on shore was planned 
for the morning, a novelty was added to the occasion by invit- 
ing the inhabitants of Port Moresby to a musical tea on board 
the Carinthia before she sailed. The Carinthia is the largest 
boat carrying passengers to enter the harbor of Port Moresby, 
so coming as it does to a community where one receives mail 
but once a month, and where but few freighters drift in, the 
arrival of a ship like the Carinthia is quite an event. We were 
glad to have Mr. and Mrs. James and their daughter and Mr. 
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and Mrs. Bock and their daughter as our guests at tea, after 
which the men folks repaired to our cabin to talk over the trip 
and the many and various other things which printers find to 
talk about the world over. 

Meanwhile the ladies had taken advantage of the barber 
shop on the ship to have their hair and that of their daugh- 
ters properly trimmed, for Port Moresby does not boast of 
a barber. 

The visitors were reluctant to go, and in fact one of them 
had to be almost forced to leave before the ship sailed out of 
the harbor into the Coral Sea. Before this happened, however, 
the native police, numbering about thirty, had the sublime 
pleasure and privilege of riding up and down from top to bot- 
tom of the ship on the “ lift ’— or elevator, as we know it in 
the United States. 

And so ended a “ jolly ” day — the making of new friends 
and another novel experience in printing throughout the world. 


Baffling the Shrinkage Demon 


By LAWRENCE BAYARD CUNDIFF 
Yale University Press 


For people in general, the ultimate in inconstancy is prob- 
ably woman, but in the pressroom, the dear things have to 
yield first place to paper in its variations of size during print- 
ing. A sheet carrying a given content of water and of a certain 
size goes in one end of a press and a second or so later comes 
out of the other end, passes through the gas flame, and is depos- 
ited in the jogger. That seems simple enough to understand, 
just as it is easy to comprehend a woman on a given occasion. 
It’s true, she may become incomprehensible the next minute, 
but in that she can not show a bit more speed than our sheet 
of paper, for if we immediately run it through the press again, 
we may find it to be anywhere from a thirty-second to a quarter 
of an inch smaller than it was the first time. Or we may not. 

Of course, this sad state of affairs is nothing new, nor is 
any credit claimed for its discovery. All pressmen have had 
ample provocation for the use of language. The accepted solu- 
tion for the puzzle has been the adding of moisture to the 
paper by mechanical means, just as so many of us are in the 
habit of placating our womenfolks by adding to them fur coats, 
necklaces, automobiles, or similar trinkets. 

Of course, with the sweet things men have small choice, but 
when it comes to paper this method becomes too much like 
the labors of Sisyphus. A sheet comes out dry and small; we 
run it through the conditioner again, give it a drink, and it 
swells up. Again it goes through the press, the heat, and the 
rest of the routine of shrinking and stretching. The modest 
violet is completely outclassed at its own game. 

Why all this labor, expense, and wear on the disposition? 
Why not have done with it forever? After all, uniform size is 
the great desideratum in close register printing, so why not get 
the paper to its final size before it receives the first impres- 
sion? This is possible, practically without labor or expense. 

Put a heater at some convenient point on the feeder end 
of the machine where each sheet in turn will become cooked 
down to size before it is printed. Keep the stock in piles with 
the edges protected so they will not receive moisture from the 
atmosphere, and there you are. 

Run them through as many times as you please. Open the 
windows or close them. Operate your humidifier or sell it to 
the junk man. At every succeeding impression your sheets will 
be the same size that they were on the first. At least, this has 
been our experience in using this method for two years or more. 

No more pushing a stone up a hill for us, nor any luxurious 
catering to the whims of fickle paper. Not any more. 

Treat ‘em rough in the beginning, and you'll have no 
trouble when the honeymoon is over! 
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“Ghe Scope of the House-Organ 


By Epwarp C. STERRY 





A house-organ is not a musical instrument, though 
many of them produce a ring on the cash register. 
MSZIPN HEN those responsible for the advertising 
SAAC ARYS of Pear's soap originated the slogan, “Good 
I=) morning; have you used Pear’s soap?” a 
selling phrase was engendered which fully 
proved that repetition was a potential 
force in advertising. Whether the slogan 
was the culmination of profound thought 
or whether it was written just because a 
slogan was a good thing to have makes little difference. The 
sales indirectly attributed to this trade phrase were far greater 
than the conjurers ever dreamed of. The writer personally 
recalls how the expression passed like wildfire from mouth to 
mouth. Maybe this was due to the 
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The number of publications observed in this test was com- 
paratively small, but was nevertheless representative of the 
well grounded printing concerns throughout the country. Most 
of them are still faithfully performing the work of spreading 
the gospel of good printing and advertising. 

The fact that many house-organs plunge beyond their 
depths with the initial number is sufficient reason for the 
printer contemplating an advertising campaign to make a thor- 
ough analysis as to just what expense he can safely handle. 

The thought that only the best is good enough, and that 
the printer’s skill and ability should be exemplified ‘to the high- 
est degree, is quite correct in theory and certainly ideal in 
practice, provided it is not carried beyond the point where cost 
makes it prohibitive to continue this class of work. This idea 

of spreading out seems to be a 
—_—_—— ee weak link among printers, perhaps 





fact that hundreds of thousands 
of people greet each other daily 
with the first two words of the 
phrase, “Good morning.” And hav- 
ing seen the entire expression 
printed innumerable times, the 
thought of Pear’s soap was always 
associated with the customary 
morning salutation. 

There have been many slogans 
which have become just as firmly 
fixed in the public mind as that 


have been repeated as often. This 
power of repetition thus exempli- 
fied, considerably strengthened ad- 


continuity and repetition were two 
advertising. 


And thus the house-organ idea, 
gaining ground among printers 





What You Should KnowAbout | 
House-Organs | 

Before starting a house-organ, deter- 

mine the following points: 

(a) How much can I spend each month 
on advertising? 

(b) Will the appropriation allow me to 
issue a house-organ fully represen- 
tative of my business? 

(c) What policy shall be adopted as a 

of Pear’s soap; but few, if any marten Rexiaes seat 

eect, ? eg (d) Don’t plan the first issue unless you 
have material enough for six, or an_ | 
ever ready source from which ma- 
terial can be drawn. 
vertising men in their belief that (e) Have next month’s issue prepared 
when this month’s goes in the mail. 
of the fundamentals of successful (f) Don’t be discouraged if you don’t 
see any returns for a year. Remem- | 
ber, Rome wasn’t built in a day. | 


| due to the need of careful analysis 
in determining a degree of safety 
for elaborate production. 

The Cow and the Thistle (see 
illustration on the next page) is a 
sixteen-page brochure containing 
several halftone plates, double 
thick Rhododendron cover in three 
colors, inside Alexandra deckle- 
edge stock, plate finish, printed in 
two colors and bound with silk 
cord. A brown envelope to match 
cover and addressed in white ink 
made an exceptionally attractive 
piece of advertising. While this 
piece was well written and con- 
tained logical reasoning, it lost 
much of its pulling power by hav- 
ing to cover the field unsupported. 
Aside from some newspaper space 
_ announcing the brochure, the con- 








every year, was a result of the psy- 

chology of repetition — the continual presentation to the pros- 
pect of sound, logical reasoning why he should buy, or at least 
reminding him that certain goods or concerns would fulfil his 
requirements. 

Strange as it may seem, house magazines and house-organs 
were in vogue long before printers, who play such an important 
part in their production, realized that this form of advertising 
was a valuable adjunct to their business. 

Because of the tremendous prestige and influence possible, 
a printer should include in his campaign a house-organ, how- 
ever modest. It sometimes happens that the most modest pub- 
lications are those that exert the most influence because of 
their ability to maintain themselves and not pass out of exis- 
tence four or five months after the initial number. 

When the author created Presstige, a four-page, 6 by 9 
house-organ, an exchange list was sought, covering about 
twenty leading printers who published house-organs. It was 
interesting to note that out of twenty printers’ publications 
last year, seven had been discontinued within the following 
twelve months. 

Investigation revealed that five out of the seven who had 
discontinued publication did so because of the prohibitive 
expense of editing and printing, and the other two were able 
to find no traceable results from their efforts. 





cern had done no advertising to 
speak of for several years, nor did any in the succeeding three 
years. This piece of advertising cost slightly over $500. The 
effect gained by this solitary piece of publicity did not fully 
justify its cost; whereas an additional appropriation of $500 
would have enabled this concern to plan and execute a direct- 
mail campaign covering six or eight months or probably a year, 
at the end of which time some appreciable effects doubtlessly 
should have been felt. 

The Picture is a modest little monthly of eight pages, 4 by 6 
inches. Its name suggests, “ Your Story in Picture Leaves 
Nothing Untold.” This was planned and created by the author 
for a year’s period, and physically was kept within the capacity 
of the plant and within bounds as to finance. 

After the first year there was some question as to whether 
it was really worth while. The second year produced returns 
about equal to its cost, while the third and succeeding years 
brought business which doubled the capacity of the plant. 

Whatever has been penned in the past or present regarding 
the physical appearance of house-organs has been done with 
a view to making them more attractive and more readable 
through correct typography and makeup; all of which is indeed 
a step in the right direction. No matter how well written and 
carefully edited, no matter what the policy of a house-organ 
may be, if it fails in appearance or first impression it fails 
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almost entirely. Poorly printed matter is repulsive to the pros- - 


pect’s first sense — of sight and touch. Therefore, when a well 


printed piece attracts the prospect, at least one barrier is over- - 


come. After that it depends upon the reading matter as to 
whether or not the message will be carried to its destination. 
And so, if there is one physical element that should be assured 
of success in a printer’s house-organ, it’s that of typography 
and makeup. No 
one knows better 
than a good printer 
how to make his 
types and borders 
appear at their very 
best, or what type 
and ink combina- 
tion will look best 
on this or that kind 
of stock. Neverthe- 
less, so engrossed 
do some printers 
become in typo- 
graphical appear- 
ance of their pub- 
lication that they 
overlook _ entirely 
the fact that the 
editorial content 
and the sales talk 
are often the ele- 
ments that are go- 
ing to give the pros- 
pect that which he 
appreciates and di- 
gests more readily than the general appearance. The most 
successful house-organ copy contains about twenty-five per 
cent sales talk, sixty per cent meat (pertinent thought which 
the prospect can apply to his own business) and about fifteen 
per cent light reading, including occasional humor. The writing 
of house-organ copy is in a class by itself. It requires a faculty 
demanded by every successful copy writer — the ability to see 
the prospect’s point of view. Your reader will read every word 
of your house-organ if it contains suggestions applicable to his 
business or from which he may draw an idea for his own use. 
In preparing copy of this nature, if such 
suggestions may require the services or 
counsel of the printer or a personal sug- 
gestion from him in order to put the 
idea into practice, a double purpose has 
been served; the primary desire — more 
business at a profit—may also have 
been gained. 

Twenty-five per cent sales talk should 


Cover Design of a Pretentious House-Organ 
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cA “Gimely Advertising Service 


By C. M. LirrerjoHn 


Is there a more timely service that can be rendered by 
the printer than the printing and publishing of a monthly time 
sheet for,the business district and traveling public of his com- 
munity which shows at a glance stage-coach schedules, ferry 
and steamship ser- 
vice, and the hours 
of arriving and de- 
parting auto buses 
or trains? Such a 
monthly time sheet 
(with a good sprin- 
kling of ads.) has 
been arranged by 
John Patric, of 
1411 East Forty- 
second street, Se- 
attle, for the many 
residents of that 
metropolis. 

This sheet, which 
measures over all 
12% by 13 inches, 
contains accurate 
data carefully com- 
piled and set up 
about the auto 
and bus service to } For 
and from the city, 
as well as connec- 
tions at various 
nearby places, and fills a definite need on the part of the folks 
using transportation during the month for which the data has 
been secured and corrections made. 

This little feuilleton, to be sure, carries a number of busi- 
ness announcements of people engaged in various enterprises 
in Seattle, and is distributed by hand to likely persons in the 
down-town district. It is made available by Mr. Patric wher- 
ever his service is likely to count and to be appreciated. 

Among the advertisers using space on his two-color (red 
and black) time card, printed on a light-weight news-print 
paper, are cleaning and dyeing concerns, 
sign companies, machine companies, mes- 
senger service, a commercial artist and 
illustrator, engraver, watchmaker, res- 
taurant, tailor, grocer, a public utility 
company, and, among others, a number 
of auto service companies. 

Little designs of a railroad locomo- 
tive, a motor stage, an electric inter- 
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Neat House-Organ Cover Suitable for Engraver 





be contained in a printer’s house-organ 


An Auxiliary Sales Channel 
That is Sometimes Overlooked 


urban car, a ferry and a steamer, give an 


as a safety measure. Most business men 
are subconsciously flattered if you tell 
half a story and leave the other half to 
their intelligence. This is a good form of 
copy but offers a small degree of safety 
that the pith of your message will hit the 
mark, « 

By injecting a little straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales talk into your publica- 
tion you keep your message open and 
above water. The public, and business 
executives in particular, are fed up on 
the news story style of advertisement, 
deceiving the reader in the belief that he 
is reading a piece of news and ending 
up with an advertising message. 


is naturally spread over a 
reater number of stores. If 
this area becomes too great 


- the purchases will be'so re- 


egic, the task is usually ac- 
complished because the dif- 
ferent method or application 

not difficult to discover. 
However, the danger of nov- 
elty methods of selling lies in 
the desire to over-do at the 
time and to too often repeat 
the same stunt which quickly 
loses its effectiveness. 

This is the season of sales. 
After-holiday clearances are 
making way for spring stocks. 
If there were only one mer- 
chant in Denver conducting a 
clearance sale at one time, the 
effect and response would be 
much more worth the effort. 
But with a limited purchasing 
power of the people and per- 
haps a dozen stores all cater- 
ing to bargain hunters at the 
same time, the purchasing 


duced as to make a clearance 
sale a failure. 

There is one way of guard- 
ing against this danger, and 
that is to make your sales ef- 
forts stand out above the 
other fellow's. 

The first requisite is to get 


ur coming sale. 
Therefore, the problem of 
most concern is to get a mes- 
Sage to prospects in some 
practical form and to a suffi- 
cient number to bring the 
volume of sales up to the 
point of clearing the stocks. 

A direct personal printed 
message mailed to the names 


Title Page of Modest House-Organ 


attractive heading and title “ ribbon ” to 
“ Patric’s Seattle Monthly Time Card,” 
as it is called, and in between the sched- 
ules is a little line that “ Patric does job 
printing, too.” 

The time card works for Mr. Patric 
at all hours. Those receiving it usually 
place the information in plain sight where 
it may be consulted at any time by them- 
selves or by others coming into their 
places of business. 

Another use for the time card in the 
larger cities is the furnishing of the “ owl 
car” schedules. Many people have occa- 
sion to use street cars after midnight and 
appreciate a time card. 
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OUR APPRECIATION 
We, as students of printing, dedicate this project of printing to 
him for his kindness and help in his criticism of our efforts in the 


years nineteen twenty-six and seven. 


the State Home Print Shop, Jamesburg, New Jersev, was recently sent us 





World’s Leading Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries, 


The Juland Printer, bas helped and inspired us to higher aims 
in life and to better work in the “Art Preservative of all Arts”’ --- 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Ropert A, Wiitams, Evansville, Indiana——We 
have spent considerable time examining the many 
fine specimens you have sent us and have enjoyed 
every minute. We thought we had a line on all the 
“ace typographers’”’ of America and you come 
along with a collection the excellence of which is 
remarkable in view of the great number of speci- 
mens. You have the knack of executing ‘“ catchy ” 
effects that compel and hold attention — work that 
is really beautiful, which makes it the more remark- 
able. In fact we have sel- 
dom seen typographical or- 
naments used with more 
telling effect. You have some 
of the very best type faces, 
you used good paper, and 
the presswork equals the 
excellence of the typogra- 
phy. We hope the several 
items we are reproducing 
will encourage you to come 
again; by doing so you can 
be a help to thousands. 

Watter Cyrtax, Zurich, 
Switzerland. — Thank you 
for the generous package of 
specimens you have sent 
us; we are benefiting from 
them more than you will 
know from anything we can 
say about them. The work 
is excellent in every respect. 
We are reproducing three 
items which we are sure 
will interest our readers and suggest ideas for adap- 
tation to their own work. 

PANTAGRAPH Company, Bloomington, Illinois.— 
While not distinguished by high-grade typography, 
the Charles Johnson Company catalogue is prac- 
tical, convenient, and readable. The articles are 
shown to very good advantage. The best feature 
is the presswork, the numerous small halftones being 
exceptionally well printed, which is more remark- 
able for the fact that the articles advertised are of 
tin and galvanized iron, which provide very little 
contrast of value. Few subjects, in fact, are more 
difficult to get a good result from in halftone print- 
ing. The embossed cover design is quite satisfactory, 
although the ornaments in the ‘‘ Furnace 
Pipe” line and at the corners of the page 
border, representing cross sections of pipe, 
detract rather than add to the appearance 
of the design. Their value in suggesting the 
client’s business is more imaginary than 
real; they do not illustrate the product, 
being purely decorative. Their use in the 
border is more objectionable than in the 
display line. 

Tue Ronatps Company, Limitep, Mon- 
treal.— “ Golf at Jasper Park ” is an espe- 
cially impressive souvenir brochure; the 
cover is unusually interesting; also attrac- 
tive and striking. The end leaves are beauti- 
ful, likewise the title page. Illustrations, 
many of them large, and most of them in 
colors, are beautifully printed. Except for 
one detail the item measures up to the 
high standard we have learned to expect 
from the house of Ronalds. There is too 
much of the yellow color throughout the 
text pages. It is, furthermore, too weak in 
tone for the initials, which seem to retire 
into the background. With so many of the 
halftones in color and with such fine type 
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and paper we have felt from the start of our exami- 
nation that the text pages would be much better 
if there were no page border. The initials could 
then be printed in a stronger color, say vermilion, 
which, of course, would be too strong for printing 
sO many items of ornament as are now printed in 
the yellow-orange. If the page border were not used 
the cuts could have been made larger or the page 
size smaller. Either change would effect an improve- 
ment. The text in Kennerley is line-spaced too 


advertising 305 typography 


rob‘ a. williams print’r 310 s. Ist street 


craftsman of the 
magic 


wanda 


To begin proper names and important display words with lower-case letters is ordinarily improper, 
but it is not difficult to see that in this instance “effect ’’ would be lost if words were capitalized. 
Blotter on pink stock by Robert A. Williams, Evansville, Indiana. 


closely to be ideal, but as the face is readable in 
size and style, and although the appearance of the 
text is not all it might be, the effect obtained is 
not objectionable. 

J. Frep CuristiaAn, Indianapolis—The large 
broadside titled ‘“‘ Invocation” is an impressive and 
beautiful example of the best in the typographer’s 
art. It has the further distinction of being excep- 
tionally well printed, in pleasing colors, on high- 
grade paper, and is a keepsake of real merit. The 
blotters for Christian & King, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, of which your father is a proprietor, are fine. 
Typography is of the highest grade in every particu- 
lar. You have apparently made excellent use of your 
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tial and something different is desirable. By Walter Cyliax, 


Zurich, Switzerland. 


time and opportunities at the typothetae school. 
The folder, ‘‘ Good Taste in Typography,” is attrac- 
tive; it falls short of complete effectiveness only 
because of two minor details, which, however, 
scarcely affect the general appearance. These are 
too wide-spacing of words and the use of too much 
space around the initial. Rather than stand out as 
a spot an initial should blend in with the type. An 
en quad of the size of type used in connection is 
sufficient white around an initial letter or block. 

WarreEN R. Futter, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire.— 
The souvenir program for 
the United Commercial 
Travelers convention is one 
of the most commendable 
items of its kind we have 
seen. The composition, 
whether text of program or 
advertisements (which pre- 
dominate), is in excellent 
taste and, with practically 
every line in the beautiful 
Garamond type, sizes below 
fourteen point being ma- 
chine set, the effect is very 
pleasing. Advertisements are 
unusually well arranged and 
displayed. The border har- 
monizes nicely with the 
type face in both style and 
“color’’; in fact, it would 
be difficult to find anything 
more suitable. The fact that 
you have used lining figures in some places and old 
style elsewhere is of no material importance from 
the standpoint of general appearance. The lining 
figures, which you state you did not have when 
work on the large book was started, are preferable 
from the standpoint of both appearance and legi- 
bility. All in all, the program rates high. 

G. W. Daccett, Corning, New York.— You do 
not appear to have exactly understood our point 
with reference to the color values on your letterhead 
as made in the June issue. On your reprint the 
brown ink is even yet a little too weak in relation 
to the tone of the paper. This wouldn’t be objec- 
tionable, however, if it were not for the fact that 
the green used for two of the lines is quite 
definitely stronger than the other color of 
ink, brown. You can see that the green 
seems to stand closer to the eye. Design and 
composition are first class. 

J. NeESTLER, Tampa.— If you had not 
used the border which appears around the 
bottom of the heading on the scratch-pad 
and had centered the short lines, ‘‘ Phone 
35-36”? and ‘‘ Over Grant’s,”’ one above the 
other, under the name-plate design, the 
item would be much better. The border de- 
tracts from the display of the essential fea- 
tures and, in addition, makes the design as 
a whole unshapely. 

F. C. Peck, Interstate Printing Corpora- 
tion, Plainfield, New Jersey —Typograph- 
ically, your specimens are attractive; the 
display values are well maintained. Some, 
notably your own blotter, printed with the 
Civilite type in light blue tint and gray, 
are unusual and “‘ catchy.”” Two specimens, 
however, do not measure up to the same 
standard. They are the card headed “ Pat- 
ronize Plainfield Players,” on which the 
broken border is quite unpleasing, and the 
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small items for Mortimer. In the latter the light 
blue of the initial is too weak in tone value and the 
letter itself in black stands out quite too strongly 
against the decorative background. The color, how- 
ever, is strong enough for the heavy rule used to 
print the border, which is “‘ bled.’’ Spacing between 
lines on these and one or two other items is rather 
close, a point of weakness you should overcome. We 
regret to find offset on some pages of the booklet 
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when other and more outstanding features are so 
unusually good. 

H. D. L. Nmwermatrer, Bristol, Tennessee.— All 
the specimens you submit are satisfactory; some 
of them are of outstanding merit. 

E. G. Brown, Ogdensburg, New York.— When 
work is all it should be we can not do otherwise 
than praise it. As it happens — unfortunately, per- 
haps —— it is the better printers, as a rule, who sub- 
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folder ‘‘ Spring Melodies ’’ interesting, unusual, and 
also quite attractive. Since there is only one initial 
in this title, and it is at the beginning of the line, 
the principle governing in the other instance does 
not apply. It is satisfactory as dropped. When there 
is no other large character in this line the one has 
the effect of a conventional initial. As a general 
rule initials in display lines are inadvisable. Spacing 
between words in this page is somewhat too wide 
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Some of the cleverest and most distinctive typographical letterheads reviewed in months have been received from Robert A. Williams, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, of which these two are representative and not distinguished examples. Mr. Williams writes that ‘‘ perhaps one-half of the samples 
sent were executed in a small, private plant where the entire composing-rcom equipment would not inventory over five hundred dollars.” 


for the Wardlaw School; too much ink was carried, 
which, in addition to offsetting, also caused the 
highlights of the halftones to fill up. 

RELIANCE ENGRAVERS, LimiTED, Toronto.—‘‘ The 
Father of Confederation ’’ is a beautiful de luxe 
folder, which we exceedingly regret our inability 
to reproduce satisfactorily. The appearance of the 
large halftone, suggestive of a steel engraving, 
printed on gold paper and tipped onto the third 
page of the folder, which is made from brown stock 
mottled with gold, is very good. Type matter and 
lettering, printed in gold on the cover stock used 
for the folder, are excellent. On the whole this 
folder is one of the most impressive things of the 
kind we have seen. 

NORTHERN STATES Power Company, Chicago.— 
Your booklet, ‘‘ Serving the Central Northwest,’’ is 
very fine. The outstanding feature is the effect of 
quiet strength achieved through the use of two 
tones of brown ink, light and dark, 
on the India tint stock. The brown 
ink, besides being rich, subdues the 
Bookman type face, which matches 
the tone strength of the large and 
rather dark halftones beautifully. 
Caslon type, despite its excellence, 
would have been a relatively poor 
choice. There is an effect of har- 
mony throughout that pleases im- 
mensely, also of suitability between 
the several units— paper, type, 
color, and illustration. Presswork is 
excellent; the result achieved with 
the large and exceptionally dark 
halftone on page 6, which required 
a heavy body of ink, is remarkable 
in view of the fact that the stock 
is dull-coated. Spacing is too wide 
between words in many places and 
there is too much space below the 
initials, but these details, although 
important, do not seriously affect a 
piece of work of this character 
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mit specimens of their work for review, hence many 
of our reviews are complimentary. Thousands of 
fellows whom we could help most don’t send their 
work in for comment. The same pride that makes 
one careful in his work and seek to improve it also 
suggests sending it in to be reviewed. Now, your 
work is neither very good nor very bad, although, 
considering circumstances and the class of work 
you do, it is commendable. Very good spacing and 
layout characterize the title of the folder ‘‘ Camp 
Vigor.” Display is also commendable. It is incor- 
rect, however, when using a larger size for the 
letters beginning words in lines of display to align 
them along the top with the other and smaller let- 
ters of the line, as an initial in text would be 
handled. Larger letters when so used should be 
handled in such manner as to give the cap. and 
small cap. effect; that is, aligned at the bottom 
instead of at the top. We consider the title of the 
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WALTER H. HINCH 


One of Mr. Williams’ distinctive business cards. He has the knack of handling in 
the manner best suited to it each and every type face he employs. 


as a rule. The group at the bottom would be better 
if the lines were natural length; in short, if the 
two at the bottom were not lengthened out to 
square up the group of four. The use of ornaments 
within the text of the stuffer “Thank You” is 
incorrect. If used at all they should appear only 
after a period and never in the middle of a sentence. 
They have the effect of punctuation and cause a 
pause or a stop, which, when made where one 
should not be, must necessarily confuse a reader 
and cause an incorrect reading. Besides, they are 
irritating. Where rules are used between lines, as in 
the lower group of the blotter, ‘‘ From Now On,” 
there should be much more space between the lines 
than in this case. Rules do not constitute white 
space but take up space. Spacing between lines, or 
between lines and any rules that may appear be- 
tween lines, should always be greater than the space 
between words. In this group the word-spacing is 
far wider. Overcome some of the 
defects we have mentioned here, 
come again, and we will try to give 
you some new ideas to think about. 

A. R. Aspott PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Hammond, Indiana.— Pep- 
in-Calumet is an attractive and, in 
certain respects at least, effective 
publication. The cover design, 
although extremely simple, is nev- 
ertheless strong and impressive. Text 
matter is nicely made up and the 
advertisements are well arranged 
and displayed. The fact that few 
styles of type are employed for 
display is likewise a good point. 
However, few as there are, quite 
too many lines are set in_ italic 
capitals; in fact, one is too many. 
While the use of italic upper and 
lower case in occasional display is a 
good foil for the roman, adds in- 
terest, and obviates monotony, such 
an extensive use of it for text matter 
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as in the cover advertisement titled ‘‘ What Makes 
» Great City ” is bad. The italic is not nearly so 
legible as roman lower case; it is also much more 
tiring to the eyes and, on that account does not 
invite reading. Presswork is good. 

Emit GeorGE SAHLIN, Eden, New York.— We 
e reproducing an exceptionally fine package label 
irom your latest collection, which, as a whole, con- 

ins the best work you have ever sent us. 
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even in comparison with the high-grade work of 
this class. The latter, especially, is original in treat- 
ment and very striking. The presswork on both 
books, admittedly difficult considering the size and 
style of cuts and grade of paper used, is excellent. 
In short, these books, as well as the catalogue you 
printed and which was reviewed for the advertising 
agency in our June issue, establish your reputation 
for high-grade quality printing. 
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talent. Only through the use of more attractive 
type faces could needed improvements be made. 
Apply yourself diligently, and we believe that some 
day you will make a name for yourself in the 
printing business. It’s as good a business as any 
young fellow could get into. 

L. Fow er, Boston.—-Two needless things — 
the use of the parallel rules above the address line 
and the letter-spacing of that line — doing some- 
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Stuffed Celery Hearts 


Supreme Breast of Chicken, Marie Louise 


Grape Fruit a la Rose 
Cream of Tomato, Bellevue 
Salted Almonds = Mixed Olives 

Dutchess Potatoes 
Asparagus Tips, Hollandaise 


La Pearson Salad 


Parker House Rolls 
Baked Alaska 
Camembert Cheese 
Toasted Wafers 
Coffee 


After Dinner Mints 














Title and one text page of a souvenir program book by Robert A. Williams, Evansville, Indiana. The border treatment in the page at the right was 
employed on all pages except the title and is novel and interesting; the spots of red and accompanying 


WALLRAVEN Brothers, Dallas.— “‘ Brief Mo- 
ments Jeweled With Ideas for (name printed in)” 
is a handsome piece of work. In consequence of that 
and of the personal touch achieved by printing the 
name of each recipient on two pages of the text as 
well as on the cover, it has considerable advertising 
value. Who, in fact, will not take up and read such 
a booklet? Some day when the practice of seeing 
our names so printed becomes more common most 
of us may not, but that day has not yet arrived. 
Make the most of the idea while you may. Typog- 
raphy is excellent both as respects the faces used 
and their handling. The very pleasing cover design 
on one of the newer novelty stocks 
is particularly effective. 

Axet Epw. SAHLIN, Buffalo.—The 
specimens submitted by you, items of 
advertising prepared for clients of 
Burton Bigelow, merchandising coun- 
sel, for the most part on the King 
Neutrodyne radio, are excellent. The 
best of the lot is the booklet, ‘In 
Seventeen Years I Have Learned Only 
Four Things About Advertising,” by 
Mr. Bigelow, and the ‘ Counter 
Book ” for King dealers. The decided 
excellence of the text pages of the 
latter, however, justifies a cover in 
colors. In design itself the one used 
is very good, but it seems rather too 
drab in one color on gray stock, espe- 
cially considering the excellence of 
typography, printing, and platemak- 
ing on the inside pages. 

THE MEISENHEIMER PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Milwaukee.— While the inside 
pages of both books for the Simmons 
company are excellent in every detail, 
the covers, ‘“‘Simmons Beds, Mat- 
tresses, and Steel Furniture for Hos- 
pitals ? and ‘* New Colors in Charm- 
ing Bed Designs,” are outstanding 
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Effective package label by Emil George 
of which is printed in a rather deep rich blue and black. The type face 


flourishes obviate the monctony of a plain rule border. 


JouN J. SHayN, New York city —The hand-lettered 
announcement of your removal to a new studio, 
printed in colors from zinc plates, is characterful 
and distinctive. The decoration is excellent, while 
colors of ink and paper are uncommon and uncom- 
monly good. They carry out the technique and 
spirit of the design to fine effect. 

Leroy Reep, Langhorne, Pennsylvania._-We are 
surprised to find a fifteen-year-old fellow who works 
only after school hours developing in so short a 
time such ability as your card indicates. Many an 
old-timer can not use ornament as skilfully and 
appropriately, and we are sure you have unusual 
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thing extra, so to speak, instead of letting well 
enough alone, are largely responsible for the ine/f- 
fective letterhead of Weeks & Doten. You seem to 
have been under the impression that the address 
should be the same length as the firm name, whereas 
the best shape for a group of type in display is quite 
generally conceded to be the inverted pyramid. If 
the line had been naturally spaced and the rule —— 
which serves to detract from the type and add orna- 
ment where there is already quite enough ~~ were 
omitted, the group would be an inverted pyramid 
and improved one hundred per cent. It would be 
still better if there were more space above the 
name line and still more, though the 
changes are becoming less essential as 
go on, if roman instead of italic 
caps. were used and if the line of 
italic under the name were of a style 
harmonizing better with the light-face 
roman otherwise used. 
Epwarp STERN & Co., 
phia.— As a booklet, so far 
ing is concerned —- which means we 
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of oak and wood finishes — ‘* The 
Coming of Renaissance Oak” is a 
very satisfactory booklet. It is well 
executed in all respects, if not per- 
fect. Our reserve is prompted by the 
thought that as oak is a coarse grained 
wood and the color illustrations are 
rather ‘‘ heavy ”’ the Caslon Old Face 
is too weak, especially when so widely 
line-spaced. Taking the type pages by 
themselves, however, and the color 
illustrations likewise by themselves, 
they seem excellent. 

THE Strr_tinc Press, New York 
city.— We quite agree with you that 
it requires something fresh and un- 
usual in the way of advertising to 
score during the hot summer and 
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Tue Caxton Company 
Cazton Building 
CLEVELAND 


Three widely different styles of typographical work, each a distinguished representative of its kind. At the left the title page of a handsome brochure of the 
United States Envelope Company in the Italian manner, printed in black and bright blue on ripple finish white stock. Tf we have ever seen a place where the 
condensed block face was justified in jobwork it is on the candidate’s card in the center, by Robert A. Williams, Evansville, Indiana. ‘ Impressionistic ” ornament 
on title page of house-organ of the Caxton Company, Cleveland. Though not at all pretty it is perhaps justified occasionally on the basis of the distinction it provides. 


sultry fall days. On that basis we think the series 
of pieces you have executed tying up summer and 
fall sports with your service are of unusual merit. 
Good enough to score during dog days and near 
dog days it goes without saying they would do even 
better when there’s pepper in the air. They 
are light looking and catchy and must have 
made a favorable impression. Artwork, typog- 
raphy, and printing are excellent. 

Coritrer C. Kirsy, Durham, North Carolina. 

— While all specimens in your latest package 
are high grade, we like best the title of the 
folder, ‘“‘ North State Medical Society.” 

Kress & Harris Press, New York city.—The 
arrangement of the Kess bookmark is good. The 
ornament is attractive and the type is pleasing, 
but the two initials in the name line are not 
clear letters and, what is more regrettable, they 
are out of key with the rest of the form. 

Occ Printinc Company, Sacramento.—Your 
“Thank You” blotter is unusually effective in 
layout and display. As printed in gold, deep 
blue, and violet it is pleasing, too. We do not, 
however, like the initials in which the word 
“ We,” opening the text, is set; they do not 
harmonize as to shape and design features with 
the type. If they were larger, however, the 
effect would not be bad, particularly because 
the difference in shape would be less pro- 
nounced. The other two-color combinations are 
not at all good, however. The one in which the 
tint block at the bottom and the rule across the 
top are in a sort of rose tint and the main dis- 
play line in weak red is far too warm, also 
too weak in tone. The other, in which the main 
line is in deep red, while the rules and tint 
block are in a rather strong violet, is not 
harmonious; it is also rather gaudy. Your let- 
terhead is interesting in a general way, although 
the ornamental band across the top dominates 
quite too much. Furthermore, the significance of 
the initial set in the band is not grasped at 
once because the color is so weak and the letter, 
therefore, is indistinct. The Civilite type is too 
weak for the name line, especially in view of 
the strength of the ornament, with which it 


typographical and publicity standpoints; it is also 
well printed. The cover design is striking and yet 
not in the least too strong, because a fairly dark 
stock is used. In fact, the only suggestions we have 
to make for improvement are to lower the main 
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group on the cover somewhat and use a small orna- 
ment underneath in lieu of the band of border and 
to set the captions under cuts which appear through- 
out the text in bold italic instead of light-face. 
Since these are now printed in a red-brown that is 
much weaker in value than the black in which 
text and cuts are printed, the change to heavier 
type would balance the tones of the page as a 
whole and make the captions clearer. By arti- 
ficial light, at least, they strain the eyes. Being 
in color, they are sufficiently distinguished from 
the text and might be set in roman, which is 
easier to read than italics. While, of course, a 
certain consideration must be made for differ- 
ence in taste, and though we do not consider 
them seriously bad, the brackets around the 
illustrations are detrimental rather than help- 
ful. After all is said pro and con the best means 
of setting a thing off is by the contrast white 
space affords. 

WESTERN News Press, San Francisco.—Your 
blotters are well arranged; the illustrations are 
interesting and arrest attention. The typo- 
graphical effect is not what it should be be- 
cause the extra-bold type used for some of th 
display doesn’t harmonize with the Goudy Bold 
in which text and minor display are composed. 
The figures in the calendar are needlessly larg: 
and detract from the more important features, 
the message being thereby subordinated. If the 
calendar block were in smaller figures a neat 
panel might be placed around it. This would 
further distinguish it from the advertising and 
also add a modest decorative touch to obviate 
the really too plain effect as printed. Initials 
might be larger. Your excellent letterhead is 
far better. 

Apam De Puituips, San Francisco.— Speci- 
mens are excellent, as, in fact, has been all 
the work you have heretofore sent us. 

HamBurRG PuBLISHING CoMPANY, Hamburg, 
New York.— Your letterhead is neat, althoug) 
placed a little too low on the sheet. It woul: 
be better, <!so, if a more attractive type fac: 
were used; a good roman like Goudy or Caslon 
in capitals, would have been much better. Spac- 


does not harmonize. Roman caps. would be 
better. Words are also spaced far too widely. 

L. C. SmitH & Corona Typewriters, Syra- 
cuse.-—-Your new catalogue is effective from both 


The above circular is not reproduced for any typographical 
merit, but because of the slam-bang manner in which Hal. 
Marchbanks heralds the acquisition of a new type face and 
because it indicates the interest recently developed 
in foreign types. 


ing on the blotter headed ‘‘ The Hardest Work 
in the World” is entirely too wide betwee: 
words of display, as well as some of the line 
of the text. As the stock is pink, the red use: 
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Left: Title of wine card by Walter Cyliax, Zurich, Switzerland, the original of which is in blue and red on white paper. Center: Interesting program title page in 
black and light blue by Rose, Cowan & Latta, Vancouver. Right: Cover of booklet from England, featured by interesting border; 


jor the second color in printing the type is too weak; 
it does not stand out as it should. The idea in the 
design of the other blotter, ‘‘ Even a Parrot Can 
Learn,” is good, but the vertical rules are too 
strong. They should be printed in a lighter color 
or lighter rules should be used. In view of the use 
of these rules — which, of course, affect the strength 
of the type matter over which they are printed — 
a bolder type should be used. Colors are pleasing. 
The booklet, on the cover of which the word “ Liv- 
ing” is printed in black —the other lines being 
in a real pale blue — would be better if the second 
color were stronger in value. Its weakness is very 
apparent on the smaller initials, around which, in 
addition, there is too much white space. The bot- 
tom of an initial, furthermore, should align with 
the bottom of the last line of type alongside it. 
Register is bad and aggravates the unpleasing effect 
resulting from the spacing of initials. The rules in 
black next to the ornaments which run across the 
top and bottom of the pages are quite too strong. 
If they were in the light blue in which the border 
is printed the effect would be decidedly improved. 
The inside margins are too wide, the front one too 
narrow, and the bottom decidedly too narrow. Other 
specimens, particularly the letterheads, are good. 
CALDWELL PRINTING ComPANy, Rome, Georgia. 
The folders used as envelope stuffers are effective 
so far as first impressions are concerned; copy and 
design of the title pages are very good. The use of 
the block initial on the inside of ‘“‘ Your Personal 
Efficiency ’’ is incorrect as placed outside the group 
of text and hanging in the margin, so to speak. A 
flowing italic initial may be so 
placed, but a roman cap. or a rec- 
tangular decorative initial must be 
set in with the text, regulation man- 
ner, if it is to look right. Under- 
scoring is the weakest feature of the 
blotter, ‘“‘ The Quickest Route to 
Printing Service.” If the black rule 
and ornament were omitted from 
beneath the telephone number line 
and the red one from the signature, 
the appearance would not only be 
better, but the type would have a 
better chance to do its part right. In 
the latter instance the street num- 
ber, city, and state lines should be 
pulled in to natural length, shorter 
than the firm line. Forced squared 
arrangements like this group are 
never satisfactory; lines of natural 
length are always preferable. 
J. Rem Hammonp, Philadelphia. 
Your blotter, ‘‘ Stream Lines,’’ is 
a failure because the entire text — 
and there is a lot of it—is set 


original in black, green, and red on buff stock. 


throughout in a small size of Copperplate Gothic 
capitals. Not one person in twenty-five will take 
the trouble to read something that is so manifestly 
hard on the eyes. 

AxEL Epwarp SAHLIN, Buffalo.—The announce- 
ment of your typographic service is handsome and 
impressive. We regret the detail in the cut is so fine 
that a satisfactory reproduction is impossible, but 
are glad to show your characterful business card. 
We wish you success in your new endeavor and feel 
confident you will realize it. 

SPRINGER & MOtter, Leipsic, Germany.— Aus 
Der Welt Der Farben is an unusually interesting 
publication. The pleasure we have derived from 
examining it leaves a strong wish that we might 
read the text, which the illustrations suggest is 
interesting. Presswork is de luxe; the several large 
illustrations, some in sepia and others in several 
colors, are faultlessly rendered. The illustration of 
your plant on your letterhead is unusually effec- 
tive; it has considerable interest from a decorative 
standpoint and, in addition, gives the impression 
that your business is a big one. 

MIcHAEL Garvey, Toronto.— Your specimens of 
religious printing are in good taste. The lettering 
and coloring add measurably to their attractiveness. 
The case binding for your book, ‘“ Votive Lights; 
Incense and Melody,’ is satisfactory. While the 
lettering is very good it would be better if the 
two lines of the title were placed somewhat higher 
and if the line of type, ‘‘ Author’s Edition,” now 
above the title, were below. Underscoring a line like 
this is not consistent with the dignity of a book 
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New business card of Axel Edward Sahlin, the original of which is printed in black 


and orange on white hand-made card stock. 


of such a serious and dignified nature. Further- 
more, it is not necessary. In the main, the title page 
for the volume is also good, especially as respects 
layout, design, and display. While the appearance 
is quite satisfactory it would be better if a more 
stylish type face than the bold Caslon were used. 
The major group could be lowered somewhat to 
advantage and the imprint group raised accordingly. 
Margins around the bottom show too great a 
variation. 

FREEPORT PRINTING ComPANY, Freeport, Illinois. 
— ‘“ Printing That Sells”? is, in the main, a very 
fine blotter, but would be better if a plain type 
initial were used. The detail in the decoration of 
the initial is too fine in relation to the size of type 
used for the group it introduces. The flourish below 
the cut on the title of the otherwise satisfactory 
folder, ‘“‘ The Secret of a Big Catch,” is like a 
mole on one’s face. 

Frank P. Ricu, Boston.— All specimens in the 
latest package sent us are of good grade. Although 
quite good, the Guindon bookmark would be better 
if the words ‘ Boston” and ‘* Massachusetts” 
were pulled together in the last line, with only a 
comma between, instead of being lengthened to 
equal the line above, with colons between the 
words. The “hole”? in the line is unpleasing; in 
fact, the squaring up of lines by this expedient is 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

Mount Ayr Record-News, Mount Ayr, Iowa.— 
A common fault in your work, particularly notice- 
able on your envelope corner, is spacing too widely 
between words. The addition of lead between the 

lines would also improve this item. 
Your blotter, ‘‘ Every Loyal Pro- 
gressive Business Man,” is not 
nearly so satisfactory as set alto- 
gether in italics as if most of it 
were in roman. An occasional line 
of the slanting letter may be used 
to advantage for variety. The use 
of lines set in italic capitals is never 
satisfactory. Here, too, spacing be- 
tween words is altogether out of 
reason. 

Dickson Brotuers, Culverton, 
Georgia.— We consider your success 
altogether unusual and while we 
appreciate your statement that 
“We did not make much progress 
until we subscribed to THE INLAND 
PRINTER,’ we know you had the 
ability and the will to overcome 
obstacles. The cover designs for the 
various catalogues of schools, asso- 

, ciations, and churches emphasize 
better than words the certainty of 
good results resulting from simple 
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matter-of-fact arrangements of one 
good type face, in your case Goudy 
Old Style. Nothing better in the 
way of composition could be asked, 
considering the character of the 
work and the amount customarily 
available to pay for it. Presswork, 
especially on halftones, is not up 
to the standard of the typography, 
but while we think you could do 
better even with the equipment you 
have we realize it is a task to 
print halftones satisfactorily on an 
ordinary job press. Ink distribution 
and impression are both insufficient. 
The commercial specimens are neat 
and sensible. We like color — and 
ornament, too, where appropriate 
and practical — but always appre- 
ciate it when we find a printer who 
takes the every-day one-color jobs 
that usually get no attention and 
makes something out of them. 

Rose, Cowan & Latta, Van- 
couver.—Posters for the local util- 
ities company, executed in colors 
from linoleum blocks, are among 
the finest items done by that proc- 
ess that we have seen. We agree 
with you that you have achieved 
something quite noteworthy in the 
way of two-color posters. They are 
strong in attention value and make 
effective publicity. The excellence 
of the color schemes, paper provid- 
ing a third color in almost all of 
them, is on a par with that of cut- 
ting the blocks, which surely dem- 
onstrate the commercial possibili- 
ties and economies of linoleum in 
large poster work. The commercial 
specimens, like the posters, are of 
the best grade. Some of them are 
unusually interesting, especially as 
to layout. 


Cuar.es F. Jonnson, Portland, Oregon.— While 
some of the specimens you submit are satisfactory, 
most of them are mediocre. A fault apparent in 


many is the letter-spacing of Bodoni Bold. 
The face is one that doesn’t stand letter- 
spacing, even of the capitals, and in many 
instances you have spaced more between 
letters than would be proper with Caslon or 
other old styles, which stand more than 
moderns, usually somewhat condensed. Of 
the two cards for Weller the one in smaller 
and light-face type is much the better. 
Parsons should never be used wholly in cap- 
itals; many of the characters are compa- 
rable with Old English capitals, being un- 
conventional and ornate — and particularly 
because some of them like the “‘N’”’ are 
just the lower-case characters enlarged. The 
effect is particularly bad when a more con- 
ventional cap. comes next to one of them. 
If you had a good range of sizes in Caslon 
or Goudy Old Style, which would be par- 
ticularly fine for the general run of com- 
mercial printing you do, your work, even 
as arranged, would be much better. The 
Old English initials on the title page of 
the folder, ‘‘ The Silver Fox Industry,’ do 
not harmonize with the bold roman capitals 
used in connection, whereas the logotype 
“The” in one of the variants of the Post 
style of type, doesn’t harmonize with either. 
One of the leading faults with your work 
is the indiscriminate mixing of type styles 
which, although not always altogether unre- 
lated, nevertheless takes away from the 
clean-cut appearance good work must reflect. 

Witi1am_ =Bostick, Rochester, Pennsyl- 
vania.— It is too bad that you do not 
have good type faces, for, in arrangement 
and display, the specimens of your work 
indicate very unusual talent for a fourteen- 
year-old who has had no supervision. We 
hope you will remember one thing always: 
a great number of type faces is detrimental 
instead of helpful. If you could get hold 
of a few sizes of one style, say Caslon, and 
use them consistently you would not need 
more. Sufficient distinction in display can 
be achieved through change in size and by 
the occasional use of a line in capitals or 
italics of the same series. Most beginners 
want to get as many styles as they can, 
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Title page by Walter Cyliax, Zurich, Switzerland. 


but the top-notch typographers, as a rule, use only 
two or three styles, and often only one. Watch out 
for crowding; it would be better to eliminate the 





One of a number of large posters, 19 by 28 inches, printed complete 
from linoleum blocks by Rose, Cowan & Latta, Vancouver. This 
one was printed in green and black on white paper and was selected 
for reproduction because it would reproduce most satisfactorily, not 
because it was the best. The colors of ink and stocks used for some 
that are even more striking preclude our showing them. The work 
of this company is among the very best and biggest we have seen 
executed in a medium that is gaining new advocates almost 
daily, even in the commercial field. 
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rule under the head on the second 
page of The Printer, for, as printed, 
the effect there is crowded, whereas, 
without the rule, it would not be. 
The rule serves no needed useful 
object. 

THEODORE T. JoNES, New York 
city — If you had used a light-face 
instead of the bold initial for the 
removal notice of Newman it would 
have been a great deal better. Fur- 
ther improvement would result if 
the signature were in the light-face 
roman in which the text of the 
notice is set rather than in Copper- 
plate Gothic. A small job like this 
should not be set in more than one 
style of type. There are so few 
lines that nothing need be done to 
get better distinction between lines 
than one style will provide. 

Joun E. Coss, Milwaukee.— 
Your title page, ‘ Collectanea Tyno- 
graphica,’’ is handsome; attractive 
type faces are used and the group- 
ing and display are excellent. 

L. C. Owens, Dallas.—The birth 
announcement for Doris May _ is 
unusual, also attractive. 

THe Lowe PrrintiInc Company, 
Osawatomie, Kansas.—Although the 
inside is printed in only one color, 
black, the 1927 annual “ La Re- 
sumé ” is better than ‘‘ The Potta- 
watomian,” which fairly _ bristles 
with color. There is too much of it: 
in fact, considering its warmth, on 
the pages of the latter. One feature 
is much better than of the former, 
namely, the printing of the half- 
tenes. In the 1927 book the high- 
lights are badly filled up; far too 
heavy a body of ink was carried. 
It is also evident in the small 
type, the counters in many of the 


characters being completely filled. Another fault 
characteristic of both is that word-spacing is alto- 
gether too wide. The operator was careless, as wit- 


ness the page “ Junior History,’ in ‘‘ The 
Pottawatomian.”” The word “we” at the 
start of the second line could easily have 
been gotten into the first line; in fact, if 
it were there spacing would be about right. 
Then the dash and word “the” at the 
beginning of the third line could have been 
worked back into the second line, and so 
on. One line or more could have been saved 
in every paragraph. That would not only 
improve appearance but make reading eas- 
ier. By shortening the type page, too, it 
would more nearly conform with the pro- 
portions of the paper page. Indeed, in some 
places in both the books, words and initials 
are so far apart as to suggest a total lack 
of relationship. The cover design of ‘ La 
Resumé” is almost professional in execu- 
tion; the student, assuming one of them 
drew the design, has real talent. The design 
would show to better advantage, however, 
if the stock were lighter, or if, in considera- 
tion of the stock being so dark, the design 
were somewhat larger. However, the pleas 
ing effect would be sacrificed if it wer 
made much larger, as the design is not 
suitable for full-page reproduction. Except 
for the fact that lettering is crude an 
spacing bad the other cover is also inter- 
esting, although the effect of the gray ink 
is nullified by its proximity to the mass of 
gold in the illustration. The border around 
the text pages of this book is unpleasing; 
its irregularity weakens the page and its 
design introduces too much of the warm 
orange into the pages. Some of the process 
plates are out of register. Arrangement oi 
cuts and type is, in general, quite satisfac- 
tory in the 1927 issue and the advertise 
ments in both are better for the fact that 
one style of display type is used. We con 
sider, however, there is too much displa) 
in bold type and we are sure you will see. 
now that we call your attention to it, that 
wide letter-spacing is decidedly detrimental. 

Acme Press, Seattle-— Your “ Vacation 
Time ” blotter is one of the most attractiv: 
we have seen in recent months, maybe the 
very most attractive one. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Electroplating Engravings With Chromium 

The deposition of chromium on copper printing plates, so 
as to make them outwear steel plates many times, has been 
noticed here and brought on inquiries for further information. 
From Dr. George K. Burgess, director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, comes “ Technologic Paper of 
the Bureau of Standards, No. 346, price fifteen 
cents, titled: “ Electrodeposition of Chromium 
From Chromic Acid Baths,” which will give our 
readers the information they are seeking. This 
paper is a sequel to an article by H. E. Haring, 
“Principles and Operating Conditions of Chro- 
mium Plating,” Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, pp. 692 and 756, 1925. These papers describe 
the chromium plating process in use at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, by which the plates 
used in printing postage stamps are chromium 
plated, is a complete success. Chromium plat- 
ing is also used on the plates in printing govern- 
ment post cards; Public Printer Carter will testify to their 
previously unheard-of wearing qualities. We are in for an era 
of chromium plating in place of nickel, it seems. Another 
advantage of chromium is that it will not rust. 


Rotagravure in Colors From Holland 

Joh. Enschedé en Zonen, Haarlem, Holland, favors this 
department with a booklet containing six exhibits of rotagra- 
vure in colors which he terms “ Intaglio-druk.” As in the color- 
rotary gravure inserts previously shown in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Mr. Enschedé accomplishes his most brilliant effects 
in but three printings, yellow, red, and blue. When he adds a 
black, which is secured by hand stippling as in lithography, the 
effect is what artists call “jumpy”; that is, the black pro- 
trudes. This is a fault that can be easily remedied by reducing 
the depth of the black. The color prints are on smooth paper 
tipped in to artistic frames printed on gray antique paper 
which adds greatly to the richness of the color effects. “ Inta- 
glio-druk ” is but another triumph for the famous house of 
Enschede. 


Photoengraving and Printing at Its Best 

Vernon Royle, Paterson, whose name is known to every 
photoengraver in the world, sends a little book, “ Cutters and 
Facts.” The first thing that impresses one is its convenient 
size and then the superexcellence of the photoengraving and 
printing. The frontispiece is a halftone of a router that was 
built in 1860 and after sixty years of service was retired in 
1920, It is a safe wager that even in the “ golden age ” of wood 
cutting no wood cut could be engraved to preserve the delicacy 
of detail shown in this modern halftone. The text in any of 
the Royle booklets is most concise and instructive. They will 
be sent to any of our readers promptly on request. 
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Master Process Engravers’ Booklets 

A. E. Dent, secretary of the Federation of Master Process 
Engravers, London, England, favored this department with 
the two booklets the federation has issued. One of them, 
“ Halftone Process Engravings and Their Uses,” has been 
noticed here. “ Blocks for Printing” is the other 
booklet. It is devoted entirely to line engraving 
and is well done throughout. The editor was evi- 
dently not an engraver or he would not title repro- 
ductions of wood engravings as “ The reduction 
of a closely lined drawing.” A paragraph worthy 
of notice is under the heading, ‘“‘A Label Libel on 
Engravers,’ which states: “‘‘ Process engravers’ 
is an unfortunate description for the craftsmen 
who produce blocks (engravings). There is very 
little ‘ process’ about the making of a block. The 
progress of a block in the making has to be 
watched at every stage. Nothing looks after itself. 
The price of a good block is eternal vigilance. The 
word ‘process’ would seem to indicate that engraving is a 
purely mechanical matter and certainly does not suggest that 
expert and highly paid craftsmen are employed at every stage 
in its production.” How true it is that this word “ process ” is 
overworked! It is used in law, medicine, astronomy, and other 
sciences; therefore photoengravers can not monopolize the 
word. How much more distinctive is “ photomechanical meth- 
ods ” in place of “ process work,” “ photoengraver ” instead of 
“process worker,” etc. 


Newspaper Highlight Halftones 

“ Photoengraver,” Vancouver, writes: “ Enclosed is a well 
printed newspaper halftone handed us by a customer with the 
question if we could do such engraving. You will notice the 
dots in the highlights are all gone. Are they painted out on 
the negative or engraved out with a graver? ” 

Answer.— A well finished halftone of this girl’s head was 
made on copper with a one hundred and twenty screen, From 
a perfect proof an enlargement was made, say four times its 
size, without a screen, so that the dots were magnified to thirty 
to the inch. A photographic print was made from this halftone 
negative on a glossy paper. A sheet of thin, transparent cellu- 
loid was fastened over the glossy photographic print with reg- 
istry marks on both print and celluloid. An artist painted out 
with white highlights on the celluloid and covered up with 
black the halftone he wanted to remain. A line negative was 
then made of the celluloid and also of the halftone, both re- 
duced to one-third their size, which brought the halftone to 
sixty dots to the inch. The halftone negative was stripped and 
reversed and the negative of the celluloid mask stripped over 
the halftone, using the registry points to bring perfect align- 
ment. You can understand that a print on the metal resulted 


as the newspaper advertisement sent to you. 
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Pantone Proof Against Mercury Poisoning 

T. Thorne Baker, the English photographic chemist, in- 
ventor of a system for sending photographs by telegraph, 
authority on television, etc., sends a copy of a report he has 
made as to the possibility of mercury poisoning through atmos- 
pheric contamination in the Pantone process of printing. The 
important results of his investigation are these: 

The use made of mercury in the Pantone process is to attach 
itself to the silvered portions of the printing plate between the 
chromium plated dots in order to repel the ink and so keep these 
portions absolutely clean. I have carried out a number of experi- 
ments in my laboratory with a view to determining whether air, 
in contact with the mercury of a Pantone plate, can take up mer- 
cury in the form of vapor. I have passed streams of warm air up 
to 95° F. over strips of Pantone plates for several hours, but have 
in no case found any loss in the weight of the mercury, nor have 
I been able to get any chemical reaction in the air which would 
indicate that any mercury had left the Pantone plate. The 
danger of mercurial poisoning in connection with the making of 
mirrors has been almost entirely abolished since the introduction 
of the method of depositing a thin layer of metallic silver on the 
glass. It is thus seen that unless sufficient heat is applied to the 
mercury to volatilize it there can be no danger of inhalation of 
mercury fumes. No heat of any kind is used in the Pantone process 
after the mercury has been introduced. It is also established that 
the use of silver completes the innocuousness of the process and 
insures the complete prevention of danger. 


The Word “ Halftone,” Philadelphia, 1888 

A Philadelphia student of THE INLAND PRINTER writes: 
“T have been reading with great interest your various articles 
and letters on the halftone subject. I have a number of dated 
ads. of Crosscup & West in which no mention is made of the 
word “ halftone.” I send you a copy of Paper and Press, Phila- 
delphia, April, 1889. You will note that the Crosscup & West 
advertisement refers only to ‘ The Ives Process,’ while most of 
the other engraving concerns come right out with the term 
‘ halftone.’ ” 

Answer.— It has been shown in these pages that the word 
“halftone” was in use in Photographische Correspondenz, 
Vienna, in 1877 and later, but to please our Philadelphia stu- 
dent we show here the way photoengravers titled their half- 
tones in the Philadelphia Paper and Press in 1888: Crosscup & 
West Engraving Company, 907 Filbert street, Philadelphia, 
“ Specimen of ‘Ives’ Process’’; “ Specimen of Halftone Por- 
trait, Electro-Light Engraving Company,” 157 and 159 William 
street, New York; “ Halftone by Philadelphia Photo-Electro- 
type Company,” 707 and 709 Filbert street, Philadelphia; 
“Specimen of Electro-Tint Halftone Process,’ 726 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; ‘‘ Specimen of Levytype New Autoglyphic 
Process,’ Seventh and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia; ‘‘ Kurtz, 
Portrait of Whitelaw Reid ” (Meisenbach method). 


Photoengravers’ Magnifiers 

“Advertiser,” Indianapolis, writes: “I have noticed that 
engraving house salesmen use a folding pocket magnifier in 
examining halftone proofs. I inquired as to where I could pur- 
chase one without getting a definite reply. Can you tell me 
something about them and who the manufacturers are? ” 

Answer.—These small folding magnifiers, commonly used 
by photoengravers, are really “ linen testers,” made in France, 
Germany, and other countries. They have openings in the base 
from one-quarter to one inch square and are used by linen buy- 
ers to count the number of threads in the fabric exposed to 
magnification in the square opening. In the same manner the 
dots in a halftone print may be counted. They may be had 
from a dealer in optical goods. The prices range, when nickel 
plated, from sixty cents to $3.45. Achromatic lenses cost fifty 
per cent more, but the saving of eye-strain by use of the lat- 
ter is incalculable. 
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The August ‘‘ Photo-Engravers Bulletin ”’ 

This is written a fortnight before the August Photo-En- 
gravers Bulletin is off the press. It will contain a record of the 
greatest photoengravers’ convention ever held and should be 
studied by every photoengraver. Among the valuable papers 
presented at that convention a particularly practical one was 
that on “ Standardization of Color Process Inks,” by W. Kirby 
Holmes, superintendent of production, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. (In connection with his paper, study the 
masterly color printing in The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
August. Note the distinctive character of the illustrations and 
advertisements in color, which would not be attainable if all 
the blue inks used were drawn from the same tank.) Mr. 
Holmes told how he has at times five different blue inks running 
on one press. The demand for color printing is increasing rap- 
idly and photoengravers, in the endeavor to oblige customers, 
should not be stampeded into attempting the use of colored 
inks that will not reproduce the artists’ colors. If they do, 
color printing done from relief plates will be turned over to the 
offset press where there is no standardization of colors in inks. 


Notes on Offset Printing 


By S. H. Horcan 


Offset Exhibits at Printing Show 

By the time this paragraph reaches readers of this depart- 
ment the Fourth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition will 
be open at the Grand Central Palace, New York city. If only 
a few of the exhibits of offset color printing seen by the writer 
are shown they will be a surprise to relief color-plate printers. 
The improvements made during the past three years in offset 
printing are marvelous, particularly in the direction of fewer 
printings. Seven printings were considered the minimum num- 
ber for the reproduction of paintings or water colors but a 
few years ago. Today strong color effects are had with four 
and even three printings. The advances are due to the work- 
men getting better acquainted with the photomechanical part 
of the work; printing from plates that are slightly intaglio, as 
in Depth-O-tone, is an improvement; the greater tinctorial 
strength of offset inks and the improvements in offset paper 
are all contributing causes to the strong color effects seen at 
this exhibition for the first time. See insert in the August 
INLAND PRINTER for a wonderful example of offset printing. 


Removing Enamel on Grained Zinc 

L. C. C., Ottawa, Canada, writes: “‘ When I want to get 
rid of a part of a printed-down design on grained zinc I can 
remove the ink readily, but the enamel sticks like glass, What 
will dissolve it? ” 

Answer.— Hot, concentrated lye solution will dissolve light- 
hardened enamel. Put it on with a glass brush, being careful 
not to get any lye on your skin or the part of the design 
wanted. If you make a cone of coarse felt you can scrub the 
softened enamel away with the point of the cone. Blot off the 
lye and finally wash it entirely from the zinc. Remember, it 
etches the zinc slightly. If the enamel is not removed thor- 
oughly with the first application, repeat it. 


New Offset Printing Blanket 

To A. Ronald Trist, inventor of Pantone, has been granted 
British patent No. 265,516 for an offset printing blanket made 
by dipping an ordinary rubber or linoleum blanket in a mixture 
of fish glue, glycerin, and water with ammonium bichromate 
as a sensitizer. When this coating is dry it is exposed to light 
which renders the glue insoluble and it is thereby said to be 
unaffected by the constituents of printing ink. 
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By EvGENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Dense Velvety Black on Gold Paper 

“ We have an imported automatic two-color seal press and, 
with the exception of black, have been very successful in mix- 
ing inks to work on gold and bronze papers. We are enclosing 
samples of gold and bronze papers, together with results 
which we obtained on same. You will note on the 
bronze seal, ‘ Green Star,’ that the black ink turns 
gray, while on the gold seal, ‘ Pure Thread Silk,’ 
it is all specked. We have purchased inks and com- 
pounds from different concerns, but all with the 
same results. We are also enclosing a sample show- 
ing the result that we would like to get. Notice 
the velvet appearance on the enclosed ‘ Ben Hur’; 
this is the effect that we are after.” 

Answer.— Owing to the thin film and the var- 
nish vehicle of letterpress printing ink, it is impos- 
sible to match the dense, velvety black of the 
“Ben Hur” sample with printing ink on a letter- 
press machine, just as it is impossible to match 
gold bronze on size with gold printing ink. You 
might approximate the effect with steel die stamp- 
ing ink on a steel die stamping press, but for a match you will 
have to print with size and dust with black powder or flock 
as you bronze by dusting bronze powder over size. This method 
of getting a rich color effect, while most common in gold 
bronzing, is resorted to for white, black, and colors when the 
surface to be printed on is unfavorable to good coverage by 
the ordinary method of printing. 


Vibrator Roller Is Required 

“T am enclosing a job sent to me to be done. I started to 
do it on a Gordon press, which just about held the form. I did 
not try to make ready the job, as I saw I was up against it on 
the inking proposition. There is a small fountain on the left- 
hand side of the press and when the rollers, or one roller, rather, 
comes up to take the ink, it carries the ink down across the 
cut as you will observe. I could do a fairly good job by letting 
the rollers run over the form two or three times, and I would 
appreciate it greatly if you would tell me if this press, without 
any vibrator, only just gets the ink and leaves part of it on 
the halftone. Is this press the kind for the job, or is it not? 
That is the question I would like to have you answer, and also 
is there any other way to overcome the inking proposition? ” 

Answer—The form is too large and the halftone plates 
require too much ink for the capacity of a 10 by 15 Gordon. 
If this press were fitted with two vibrators on the form rollers 
the job could be handled but under handicap, as the form 
should be printed on a 12 by 18 Gordon with vibrators or other 
large platen press or on a small cylinder job press. The Colt’s 
Armory press corresponding in size to the 10 by 15 Gordon 
prints such forms well. For long runs this sort of a job is most 
economically printed on the small cylinder job presses. 


Eugene St. John 


Spots in Print and Defective Slugs 

“T am sending under separate cover a copy of the high 
school annual of which I had to deliver one hundred and eighty 
copies three weeks and two days after getting the contract. 
The cold and rainy weather in May was also a big handicap 
and I had to get a new set of winter rollers. I 
am enclosing a sample of one of the chalk relief 
overlays used. In spite of everything I could do, 
on certain days the halftones would not come up 
as clear and distinct as they should have. Every 
care was used to keep them clean, get even im- 
pression to start, have overlay O. K. and rollers 
set right (Morgan expansion trucks), with vibra- 
tor on 12 by 18 Gordon; but tendency to gather 
spots would sometimes occur. On other days results 
would be excellent. What means can be taken to 
avoid extra heavy impression (which shows) on 
slug-cast matter appearing along with halftones? 
In some cases, I know, too much impression was 
required because of worn out mats., causing an 
imperfect cast of certain letters. In the wrapper 
with the annual I am enclosing a copy of an envelope with a 
halftone of our hotel. In spite of most careful makeready I 
have always been bothered by streaks caused by the overlaps. 
Have tried a thin sheet of dental rubber under makeready 
(overlay), but with no improvement noticed. Can you give 
me any suggestions? ” 

Answer— Some of the halftone prints are spotty or hazy 
in the solids because of insufficient impression. When the roll- 
ers on a platen press are not functioning as required, extra 
impression must be given the solids even if a chalk overlay 
is used. Most of the specks are little bits of dried ink or dirt 
in the ink. On a halftone job which remains on the press for 
days the steel fountain roller should be washed clean all the 
way around every morning, a sheet of oiled paper laid over 
ink in fountain at night, and the fountain should be covered. 
The ink in the fountain must be watched, lest skin forms. Any 
skin must be removed. With all care dirt may get into the ink 
from the coated paper. Each lift should be winded and jogged 
before feeding. The slug-cast matter is so defective that a 
heavy impression is needed to make it print legibly. In halftone 
printing on envelopes first level up the impression to print on 
four thicknesses of the paper out of which the envelope had 
been cut. Set the gages. Feed in an envelope. From this envel- 
ope cut out laps and flaps as required, so that when another 
envelope is laid over the cut-out envelope just four thick- 
nesses of envelope at all points will meet the form. The cut-out 
envelope is pasted beneath drawsheet in register and each 
envelope must be fed in register. Dental rubber may be used 
beneath or on top of drawsheet, or both, but the makeready 
and register are very important. With utmost care the result 
is sometimes unsatisfactory because the flaps and laps on the 
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envelopes do not run uniform throughout the lot printed. In 
this case it is sometimes helpful to open the flaps of the 
envelopes before they are printed. 


Ink Rubs Off 


“ First, note cover, which I have run in two impressions on 
the cuts and with varnish in a second run. This cover feels as 
dry as bone and ink can not be rubbed off. What I would like to 
know is what causes the black to rub off when the sheets are 
put in the cutting machine? Please examine the stock. Second, 
please note folder; sheets act about the same. Drier does not 
help at all. Please tear off a part of printing and rub on clear 
space.” 

Answer.— Either too much drier or the wrong sort of drier 
was used. The ink is not bone dry and still rubs off. On coated 
paper you will find from a half ounce to an ounce of cobalt 
paste drier most satisfactory, especially when a second ink is 
to be printed over the first impression. Use the same drier in 
both inks. We believe better results will then be obtained. 


Gold Ink Difficulties 

“T am sending you a sample of a job I was very much 
disappointed in. The cross is very unsatisfactory to me. I 
printed this on an 8 by 12 job press, using varnish mixed with 
powder, being very careful to follow the directions furnished 
by the maker. I have jobs coming up often on which gold ink 
is desired and on which I don’t feel that I can handle bronze 
very satisfactorily. Do inkmakers make a gold ink that can 
be kept in stock for a short time? I am under the impression 
that it would not stay mixed long and often I could not get 
the ink from the maker quickly enough for the job.” 

Answer— In order to get best results with gold ink the 
composition rollers must be in good condition and set so as 
to roll the form just so. The powder and varnish must be in 
proper proportions for the paper used and well mixed. This 
form, composed of solid border more than an inch wide, is 
overtaxing the inking capacity of the little 8 by 12 press. You 
might have gotten a more satisfactory gold on the cross had 
you printed a second impression with gold ink on the first and 
had you double-rolled the form both times. 


Ink Marks Outside of the Impression 

“We enclose part of a folder printed on bond paper on 
which, after the job was completely finished, we discovered 
small red spots and black markings which the two arrows point 
to. This job was run on a fast cylinder job press and slip- 
sheeted on the red and black. The red plate did not extend 
below the line ‘ The Proof of,’ so that the marking was not 
from the plate. It seems possible that the slipsheets were moved 
slightly while in the pile and thus transferred some of the ink 
from another part of the sheet, but as the sample which you 
have at hand was slipsheeted on the red with soft book paper 
it seems impossible that it would transfer the ink in that way. 
The black was uniformly slipsheeted with special oiled sheets. 
The job was folded on a small folder, but we do not believe 
that the markings on the enclosed sample would come from 
ink rubbed off on the folder rollers and then transferred to the 
sheet. We would be glad to hear what you think is the cause 
of these small spots.” 

Answer—If the marks, both red and black, are in the 
same position on every sheet it is probable that the red mark 
was caused by a bit of spacing material in the form having 
worked up high enough to receive ink from the rollers. The job 
was printed with an excessive supply of ink and the rollers 
were low, either from inaccurate setting or from having swollen 
from heat and humidity. The black marks could have been 
caused by the rollers inking the etched portions of the black 
plate. If the spots are in different positions on the various 
sheets they are probably caused by the printed sheets having 
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been moved too soon or carelessly after printing. No matter 
what slipsheets are used, a stiff bond ink printed on hard bond 
paper with excessive color will offset onto the slipsheet, and 
if the pile is not carefully moved from the delivery the ink 
on the slipsheet will be transferred to the printed sheet by 
slight friction. This danger is greater on a fast press not 
equipped with electric or gas sheet heater to set the ink. 


Why Large Panel Forms Wrinkle 


“What is the cause of a sheet of paper wrinkling when 
printing a large open panel on a cylinder press? ” 

Answer.—The pitch-line is held in close dimensions and the 
travel of the bed and the cylinder is synchronized. If the cylin- 
der is overpacked its circumferential speed is increased, and 
since the cylinder itself is still traveling in unison with the bed 
the paper on the circumference of the cylinder is pushed away 
from the grippers because it is traveling faster than the bed 
and the cylinder itself. Thus excessive packing is torn from the 
gripper edge at times. When a panel form is printed the border 
sinks down into the paper about .003 inch. The space between 
the borders is thus made higher and more paper is required 
to cover than at the border. The result is the superfluous paper 
over the panel is crowded into wrinkles. Cutting out packing 
inside of panel beneath the drawsheet is helpful. 


Gold Size on Hard Covers 


“T am enclosing a sample of a job which is wanted by a 
very particular customer. Will you please tell me if this job 
can be printed on this hard cover and look good, that is, the 
small type, and if so, how? I am also having a lot of trouble 
on other covers.” 

Answer.— Whether printing size to be bronzed or a colored 
ink on these hard covers, a stiff, concentrated cover ink is 
required. Use a hard packing with extra impression on large 
letters and heavy rules and cut-outs on the largest of these. 
This will enable you to ink the form without filling up the 
small letters. Use a good bronze powder with little grease and 
apply it with fur when bronzing by hand. Let the bronzing 
closely follow the press so the ink will not dry before bronze 
is applied and watch that the ink does not dry up on the press 
while running. Cheesecloth is good to brush off the superfluous 
bronze after the job is done. 


Pressroom Time Tickets 

“T am a cylinder pressman operating two Miehle presses 
with two feeders as helpers. Recently the shop changed hands 
and a new time system has been put in and I have been 
handed a pad of the enclosed sheets and told to keep one time 
sheet for myself and also one for each feeder. I have also been 
told to have the job pressman who operates four Gordon 
presses keep one for himself and one for each of his two 
feeders. Two of the job presses have Miller feeders. The man- 
ager says that the big shops all keep time this way, while I 
was always under the impression that time was kept for each 
press instead of each workman in the pressroom. I believe 
that the time sheet enclosed is made with that in view, namely, 
of keeping one sheet for each press. I can not see how I am 
to keep time on these sheets personally, as I have a feeder 
who helps quite a bit by putting on jobs himself and whose time 
would conflict with my time, and for the jobs he puts on the 
ticket would only show his time and no pressman’s time and 
for the jobs I put on would show a full pressman’s and a 
full feeder’s time and so would not get the correct cost of the 
jobs. I believe that in a case like this half of the pressman’s 
time and a full feeder’s time should be charged to each press 
in order to get the exact cost of each job. I would like to have 
your opinion on this as soon as possible and would appreciate 
the names of any other authorities to whom I could write for 
views on this matter.” 
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Answer.—There is no one standard pressroom time ticket. 
From the diction of this one, the management wants the time 
of each worker accounted for and you should either go along 
with its program or create a remoteness between yourself 
and the concern employing you. The time your assistant 
(feeder) spends on makeready should be charged at pressman’s 
rate of pay and the rest of his time at the lower rate. You 
can get data on pressroom time tickets from the various 
employing printers’ associations. 


Printing on Pin Tags 

“Will you please advise me the most economical way of 
putting on quads? At the present time I use Le Page’s glue 
and it proves quite expensive. How would you undertake to 
print the pin tags without bending pins? The method I used 
was a wood block on tympan and press lowered down, but it 
was not satisfactory.” 

Answer.— You can use Sphinx paste or similar makeready 
paste sold by roller makers. After pasting the quad on draw- 
sheet, fasten it down with a strip of brown Kraft gummed 
tape. The end of the tape in front of the gage is run under a 
cut in the drawsheet. Tie the throw-off back and build up on 
platen with cardboard opposite the form so that you miss the 
pin when sheet is fed to gages when printing pin tags. 


Packing for Platen Press 

“ Kindly advise me what is the best packing to use on 
general work — cards, letterheads, halftones, etc.— to make a 
light, even impression. Is it best to use an underlay and then 
a light spot-up on packing? How far down should I put the 
spot-up, and is it best to put the filler board on top of spot-up 
sheet? What should the packing consist of? ” 

Answer.— With new type and plates, you will find a sheet 
of celluloid and as many sheets of hard, smooth paper as may 
be necessary a good packing. After a careful makeready the 
celluloid may be placed between the drawsheet and the top 
sheet of packing. Underlaying is necessary only when units of 
the form are under type-high or when rollers have shrunk below 
circumference of trunnions, but is useful on large forms to 
avoid excessive overlaying and consequent baggy packing, and 
a great many good pressmen prefer to underlay, claiming make- 
ready is expedited when only broad patches are required. The 
first and most essential condition in platen press impression is 
to have the platen parallel to the form; this condition makes 
good printing possible with the minimum makeready. 


Slur on Halftones 

“T am enclosing herewith a copy of a job I had some 
trouble with. The job was run on a fast cylinder job press. 
You will note that on the extreme edge of the two large half- 
tones on either side of the sheet there is a dark streak which 
is more prominent on the solids than it is on the highlights. 
I would have run these large halftones to the gripper edge, but 
the stock did not allow enough gripper hold on one side. The 
streak began to show soon after the run was started, and the 
cuts also showed wear at these places. I cut out on the make- 
ready and took out the third roller, which reversed on the edge 
of the smaller cut, but to no avail. It evidently was a slur, but 
I could find no remedy for it.” 

Answer.—The large plates were under type height at im- 
pression. You overpacked the cylinder in getting enough 
squeeze to print instead of dividing the extra squeeze by put- 
ting half under the plate and half on the cylinder. This also 
applies to other plates in the form which show a slur. The 
resultant loss of unison of travel between bed and cylinder 
caused the cylinder, traveling faster, to slur and wear the 
plates toward the back edge. A large plate, especially one on a 
wood base, may be type-high on the stone, but under impres- 
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sion enough to print it it will be under type-high and the cylin- 
der opposite it overpacked. If you will put a sheet or two of 
paper as needed under such a large plate, you will not need to 
overpack the cylinder opposite it to the extent of causing slur. 


Process Ink Crystallizes 

“Am sending you print of a four-color job run on a platen 
press, using all process inks. Everything was O. K. until I 
started running the blue. The red had dried over a holiday, but 
had a tendency to pile up on the spots I have marked — every 
fifty or more sheets showing heavy. I tried a paraffin oil, 
using a little bit, but to no avail.” 

Answer.— Unless a retarder is used in the inks, one color 
should surprint on the preceding within six hours, as a general 
rule. The first color should be well set but not bone dry. To 
overcome caking on the plate add a little No. 3 or less still 
of No. 5 varnish to the ink. To make the blue take on the 
crystallized red you may add up to an ounce of some special 
wax compound to the blue ink. 


Dried Ink and Motor Noise 


‘On two of my presses the rollers are getting in bad shape, 
having retained from time to time some ink until now they are 
well coated with a thin coat of dry ink which I am not able 
to clean off, and which makes the rollers much less efficient. 
Can you give me a formula for some solution to use to eat 
or wash this coat of dry ink off? I have a one-half horse-power 
variable speed motor on my one 10 by 15 press, and it makes 
a tremendous lot of roaring in radios close by. I changed the 
motor to 220 volts lately; I did not have this trouble when 
on 110 volts. What might be the trouble? ” 

Answer.— Crude carbolic acid, to be had of the retail drug- 
gist, will remove the dried ink. Apply on a rag, rub around as 
well as lengthwise. Let the crude oil soak in a minute before 
rubbing. Clean off the oil with gasoline or kerosene. It never 
fails. You probably need new bearings in the motor if the 
noise is loud rather than a hum or whine as caused by the 
commutator and the brush. 


Embossing Large Sheets 

“Some time ago we saw an article by Mr. Salade on ‘ Em- 
bossing ’ in your magazine. We have been doing this work for 
a number of years on the Colt’s Armory press; by using the 
ordinary embossing wax we were very successful in getting 
good results. Lately, however, we have been embossing a sheet 
28 by 42 on a big press and, owing to the register, find it neces- 
sary to move the plate. Mr. Salade, we think, recommended 
using shellac for fixing the embossing die onto the plate. We 
find, however, that the shellac does not hold the die on the plate 
and falls from the plate when in the press and is often smashed. 
To avoid this, we have been using fish glue, but in moving the 
die when once fixed it is hard to move it without destroying 
the cardboard underneath. We desire to use a substance for 
fixing the die to the plate so as to enable us to move to any 
position without destroying the base.” 


Answer.— In cold embossing on a cylinder press the female 
die may be attached to the base either with screws, shellac, 
or some good glue. In using either shellac or glue a sheet of 
tagboard is used between the plate and the base. The tagboard 
is coated on both sides with the adhesive. If you must move the 
die on the base and it is glued on a tagboard, you will have to 
renew the tagboard. Is it not possible to use one-point rules on 
all sides of your base so that you may move the base to hold 
register with variations on the printed sheet and so not disturb 
the die on the plate? If the size of the base makes this imprac- 
ticable, perhaps you may saw the base into sections and trim 
them down to slightly smaller size, so thin spacing material may 
be inserted between them for moving the bases into register. 
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S@HE publisher was grouchy and not a man 

in the shop blamed him. First, a pied form 
) had delayed a rush job. Then the rollers 
were set too tight and melted into the 
form. When these troubles had been over- 
JY come the ink started to offset. The pub- 
lisher was firmly convinced that nothing 
in all the world was done properly. Into 
his office walked the representative of a prominent rollermaker 
with a cheerful “ Good mornin’.” The publisher returned his 
greeting with a grunt and a glare. 

“T believe you fellows all make composition rollers so 
printers will have to order them often.” 

The representative answered calmly, “We make composi- 
tion rollers for just one reason — nothing else can give as good 
results. When anything better is found it will be used. Until 
then there is no reason to change.” 

“ But,” the publisher thumped his desk with his fist, “ they 
don’t last.” 

“Do you know that fully fifty per cent of all complaints 
on short service from rollers are not caused by any fault of 
the roller —” 

“ Yah,” the publisher interrupted, “ passing the buck.” 

“Yes,” responded the representative, ‘“‘ right back to you 
printers where it belongs. You don’t know how long your roll- 
ers last, and you often assume that the rollers you send back 
are the last ones we made for you, whereas they have generally 
been in service a long time. 

“ Once covered with ink it is hard for your pressman to tell 
any roller’s age. The rollermaker can tell from the casting date 
stenciled on the core under the composition of every roller. 

“No roller can be expected to last forever.” He pointed 
through the window to where the publisher’s car was parked. 
“ Neither can the tires on your car. 

“You buy pneumatic tires because you get better results 
with them than with anything else. Yet — you are well aware 
that pneumatic tires will sometimes puncture, and after a cer- 
tain amount of use will wear out. You could use solid rubber 
tires and get longer service, but the many advantages pneumatic 
tires give is more desirable than the longer wearing solid rub- 
ber tires. You buy pneumatic tires not because they puncture 
or wear out sooner than solid rubber but because your car will 
ride better with them. 

“The same is true of composition rollers. You don’t buy 
them because they wear out or can be damaged by improper 
treatment. Your first consideration is, Will they give better 
printing than anything else? The real measure of any service 
is in the results obtained. 

“Car manufacturers put demountable rims on cars to make 
it easy for you to change tires. They realize you will be obliged 
to change sometime. Rollermakers know you will be obliged 
to get new composition rollers sometime. To make it as easy 
as possible a rollermaker will take your extra cores, cover 
them with fresh composition, season them thoroughly, and 
hold them to your order. Then, when you need new rollers, you 
can get them from him without delay. There is no charge for 
this service. You pay for a new roller only when it is shipped.” 

“ Well, anyhow,” the publisher was only partly convinced 
that something was not wrong, “ you never used anything else 
so how do you know that composition rollers are the best? ” 

“ But, my dear man,” the representative showed he was 
surprised, “ everything you can name has been tried.” 

“How about rubber? It’s soft and would be better than 
composition.” 
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“Rubber is one of thousands of things that have been 
tried. Laboratory tests are continually being made to find 
something better. Rubber was tried long ago. Like all other 
materials tested, rubber is not suitable. It does not give an even 
distribution of ink; it smears, and the oils in the ink cause the 
rubber to disintegrate. The cost of rubber rollers a thousand 
impressions is much higher than composition rollers and the 
quality of the printing produced is far inferior. 

“Naturally we continue to make the composition roller, 
and I don’t think you can blame us. Anything you buy must 
satisfy certain principles, certain requirements. Take that suit 
of clothes you are wearing. The first need was to cover your- 
self, but that was not all. If the only thing you cared about 
was to cover yourself then you could wear a blanket, canvas, 
or anything at all. You consider appearance, service, style, 
quality, and other things when buying clothes. 

“The most vital thing you have to consider when buying 
printers’ rollers is, Will they do good printing? Of course you 
want permanency, but you want good work more than you 
want anything else. That is why we give you composition 
rollers. You can be sure of a grade of work superior to what 
anything else could give. If improperly cared for, or after they 
have given long service, you must get new ones, that is only 
to be expected. But even so, composition rollers remain the 
best you can use, all things considered.” 

“Well,” the publisher admitted slowly, “it’s news to me 
that you people have tested other methods.” 

The representative nodded. “ You must realize that a 
rollermaker puts composition on rollers for the same reason 
that a certain kind of steel is used for auto bumpers, and why 
only cloth of a certain texture is used by tiremakers in tires. 
Nothing else is as good for that particular purpose. If a better 
roller is ever found, the makers will gladly give it to you. 

“The basic principle of printers’ roller composition remains 
the same as always. The many improvements made have been 
in finding exactly the right materials to use in the composi- 
tion. It is only because of these improvements that printers’ 
rollers today can meet the exacting requirements of the mod- 
ern press.” 

The atmosphere of the office had become more cheerful. 
The publisher had decided that after all it was possible for 
something to be done right. 

“Well, I'll have to admit that your talk is convincing. 
You’ve given me something to think about.” 

“ That’s splendid,’ agreed the representative. “I wanted 
you to thoroughly understand why composition is used on roll- 
ers. Nothing else gives the same smooth distribution of ink. 
Nothing else withstands the effects of oils used in ink so well. 
Nothing else can give the same satisfaction under the same 
working conditions as the composition roller.” 


Ir you would win a man to your cause, first convince him 
that you are his true friend. Therein is a drop of honey which 
catches his heart, which, say what you will, is the greatest high- 
road to his reason, and which, when once gained, you will find 
little trouble in convincing his judgment of the justness of 
your cause. On the contrary, assume to dictate to his judgment, 
or to command his action, and he will retract within himself, 
close all avenues of approach to his head and his heart, and 
though your cause be naked truth itself transformed to the 
heaviest lance, you shall no more be able to pierce him than 
to penetrate the hard shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. 
— Abraham Lincoln. 
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By E. M. KEatinc 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


High Cost of Taking Care of Machine 


A few months ago we received a letter from a western 
operator who wrote in part as follows: “We have a new 
machine, put in last January. Our shop is in a cold basement. 
The power is from an old automobile motor and is very irreg- 
ular. The machine is getting in the same condition 
as the rest of the machinery, owing to the fact 
that the owner does not allow time for cleaning. 
The machine had no care before I came in; it is 
rusty and covered with dust and dirt. We do not 
have any heat to speak of; I have to work with 
my coat and sweater on and am stiff from the cold 
and dampness. The principal trouble with the ma- 
chine is due to matrices not falling. When the 
motor takes a spell and works steadily they will 
fall all right, but most of the time they will not. 
I have cleaned the magazine and the matrices. 
The boss does not allow any graphite to be used 
in the magazine. I will thank you for information 
toward correcting the matrix trouble.” 

Answer.—The basement is not a good place 
for an expensive machine. Dampness will cause 
rust on parts which should remain bright. Rust on the assem- 
bler parts, spaceband box, delivery channel, jaws of the first 
elevator, the second elevator bar and plate, the distributor box 
parts, the distributor bar, and screws will be the source of 
future trouble. The rust wili naturally prevent freedom of 
movement of the passing matrices. Transferring of the rust 
will produce friction and prevent the matrices moving freely 
after they are released by the verge pawls. All of the foregoing 
tends toward lowering production and naturally raising the 
cost of composition. In some shops the equipment is never 
cleaned because it takes time to do the work and the oper- 
ator’s time costs money. As a result the efficiency of the plant 
as a whole is below normal. If the owner can not see this state 
of affairs, there is no cure for the trouble, as the linotype oper- 
ator naturally will not clean the machine on his own time; so 
we can offer no suggestions. The use of graphite is well known; 
the abuse or trouble brought about by the excessive use is also 
well known. If the owner or the operator does not know where 
to stop in its use, then perhaps it is best not to use it. This 
rule, however, can not be applied to the use of lubricating oil; 
the operator must learn how to oil his machine properly. This 
knowledge should embrace the time, the place, and the manner 
of use of the oil can. Your trouble no doubt can be traced to 
the general neglect of the machine. We are unable to furnish 
any specific remedy, as your statement in regard to neglect of 
equipment tells its own story. It might materially help matters 
if you would clean the matrices with a rubber eraser, clean the 
magazine free of dust, and then with wood alcohol. Clean the 
distributor screws so that no trace of oil is present. Wipe oil 
from the distributor screws, especially near the box. 


E. M. Keating 


Face of Slugs Can Be Improved 

A publisher submits slugs and describes efforts toward 
correcting trouble. 

Answer.—There are several points in relation to the con- 
dition of the face of a slug which are sometimes overlooked 
by the operator. We will name the important fac- 
tors and the remedy for the defects. General tem- 
perature: The temperature of the metal in the 
pot should approximate 550 degrees F. A ther- 
mometer should be used to test this heat. Having 
one of these instruments relieves the operator 
from guessing or of trying to determine by the 
crude paper test. The temperature of the metal 
in the throat can not be tested, but it can be 
controlled to meet the requirements of large and 
small slugs. The operator should not attempt to 
correct irregularities in pot temperature by using 
the rheostat on the panel box. First make sure 
that the metal in the pot is approximately correct 
by thermometer test, and then control the body 
or face conditions by the rheostat. Condition of 
pot mouthpiece aside from heat relates to the 
daily operation of cleaning the jets and the cross vents. For 
the jets, use a short, stiff piece of wire the exact diameter of 
the hole, if possible. The end of the wire which you use as a 
probe need not be pointed. It cleans the jet better if it is 
cut at right angles. The cross vents should be kept clean of 
accumulations with a pointed instrument. Height of pot and 
position of jets in relation to the mold cell: The slugs you sent 
were trimmed smooth on the bottom, and for that reason the 
position of the jets was not visible. When you secure a slug 
showing the jet marks plainly, observe the relation of these 
marks to the smooth side of the slug. The jets should line up 
uniformly with the constant side of the mold. If they are 
too high or too low you may correct the position of the jets 
by the top screws of the pot legs. While changing the adjust- 
ment, the front screws will have to be loose. Condition and 
care of plunger and well: Plunger should have a fairly accu- 
rate fit; no metal should rise and disturb the surface as the 
plunger descends. If this condition is present a new plunger 
should be applied. It should be cleaned daily. A wire brush 
is advised; if not available use a stiff fiber brush. Do the clean- 
ing out of doors, as the dust dislodged from the plunger is 
poisonous. The application of graphite to the plunger after 
the cleaning helps overcome friction in the well. The graphite 
may be applied in a dry state, either with a rag or with the 
fiber brush. The well requires cleaning with a wire brush or 
scraper. If the brush is used, turn the crank handle always 
to the right. The holes on the right and left sides of the well 
require a weekly cleaning to insure that they do not become 
closed with oxid. Use the hook end of the mouth wiper and 
move wiper forward and back; this action will insure a full 
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opening, so necessary to keep the throat at full height when 
casting large slugs. Plunger spring should exert adequate pres- 
sure where large slugs are frequent; carry upper end of spring 
in the front notch of the lever. Have the operator check up on 
this list; perhaps he may find some neglect or oversight. The 
lockup between the pot and the mold and the alignment of 
the cap with the base of the mold have not been considered 
as vital to the question as originally presented, so we do not 
consider this angle of the matter. 


Oil Is Found on Distributor Screws 

“T oil the distributor screws weekly, and I find that the 
oil gets in the grooves of the screws. Is there any way to kecp 
the thread of the screws free from oil? ” 

Answer.—The day after oiling the screws they should be 
wiped with a strip of clean cloth held in the thread or groove 
while they are rotating. The cloth strip should be wet with 
gasoline. While cleaning change or shift the strip so as to pre- 
sent a clean surface to the revolving screw. Only oil the dis- 
tributor once in two weeks and see if the result is what you 
desire. Clean the screws at least twice during this period, once 
soon after oiling and again a week later if an examination 
shows the need of it. Wipe surplus oil from the bearings. 


Oil-Hole Closed With Metal 

“ The front oil-hole in the mold turning square block shaft 
is filled with metal on my machine and I find I can not draw 
the shaft out far enough to remove the metal, owing to the 
interference of the cable for the electric pot. What shall I do 
to remove the metal, as I do not want to drill it out for fear 
of damaging the shaft with the point of the drill? ” 

Answer.—Y ou can release the conduit bracket by removing 
two screws which attach it to the pot; this will permit the 
withdrawal of the shaft and the hole can be cleared of. the 
metal. The holes can be protected from metal by inserting 
a wood plug. Some machinists thread both of these holes 
and turn into each one a short round-headed screw. 


Too Much Oil on Distributor 


An operator delegated an assistant to oil the machine. The 
results of too much oil were soon apparent. The distributor 
clutch gave trouble, and to remedy the matter some gasoline 
was poured over the clutch. This temporarily put the clutch 
out of action. The operator now wants to take the clutch apart 
and give it a thorough cleaning and proper oiling and wants 
directions. 

Answer.—The operations for removing the clutch on the 
machine you describe are as follows: Loosen set-screw and 
remove clutch lever shaft; loosen two screws and remove the 
knurled collar on the end of the flange; remove the hexagonal- 
headed screw from the clutch bracket and remove the bracket; 
remove the small flat-headed screw from the outer end of the 
distributor clutch shaft; remove the small washer; detach the 
two clutch springs, and draw out the clutch flange; remove 
the headless screw and take off the pulley. If the leather washer 
has been badly soaked with oil it should be replaced. If you 
have no extra washer on hand, rub it on a dry cloth to remove 
as much of the oil as possible. Lay it flat on a piece of medium 
sandpaper and give it a rotary motion so as to reduce its sur- 
face a trifle. Wipe oil from all parts adjacent to the side face 
of the pulley. Oil bearings of the pulley and the shaft with 
distributor oil and reassemble the parts. Put one drop of oil 
on the two right and left hand stops and set the clutch springs 
by moving the spring collar. Have these springs at the lowest 
operating tension. It will save you time if you will use a small 
oil can for the distributor oil or apply the oil by the wire 
attached to the cork in the bottle. The bearings of the screws 
should be lubricated with the distributor oil rather than the 
oil you used. Wipe the surplus from around the bearings. 
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Slugs Show Imperfect Face 

Operator submits slugs and print and describes his trouble 
somewhat extensively. 

Answer.— We judge the cause of the sunken characters on 
the face of the slugs to be due to obstructed jet which does 
not permit a full flow of metal directly into the matrix, or 
possibly the cross vents do not allow the air to escape from 
the mold cell. 

The line of action we would suggest in this case is that you 
punch out the jets in the pot mouthpiece with a blunt piece 
of stiff wire the exact diameter of the jets and scratch out 
the metal oxid from the cross vents with a pointed instrument. 
If this gives no relief, clean the plunger, the well, and the holes 
on the side of the well. In casting, observe if the plunger is 
loose enough to allow the metal to disturb the surface as the 
plunger goes down. If this condition is noticed you may require 
a new plunger, as we noted that your slugs were spongy and 
had air holes just beneath the sunken characters on face of 
the slugs as well as in the body, an unmistakable indication of 
retarded metal flow. 

The following letter was recently received from the oper- 
ator referred to above: “I received your letter regarding what 
to do to remedy the cause of sunken letters on slugs. After 
having the jets and cross vents cleaned out, the sunken letters 
did not appear so often. I had a new plunger put in and it was 
a lot better. After running a week or so the sunken letters 
appeared occasionally, perhaps six or seven a day. I had the 
holes and vents again cleaned out and none has appeared the 
last day or so. Thank you for the advice.” 


Hole in Pot Lever Shaft 

“T had an argument with one of our operators regarding 
the hole in the pot lever shaft. This hole, I contended, was 
for the small square-headed screw which I found turned down. 
The operator said I was wrong, that the screw should have 
contact with the shaft and not enter the hole, as I found it. 
Am I right? ” 

Answer.—The operator is right. The screw should not enter 
the hole in the shaft. The shaft should be withdrawn from its 
bearing far enough to permit the right end to be flush on the 
inside of the lug into which it passes. The hole may be used 
by passing a wire rod or pin of suitable diameter into it, or by 
giving the shaft a rotating motion it can be withdrawn from 
its bearings. 


Dark Spots Appear on Face of Slugs 

Slugs were submitted which showed dark spots on the face. 
Operator wants to know the cause. 

Answer.—The slugs were shown to a number of machinists, 
but they were not in accord as to the cause. It appears that 
most of them agree that perhaps oil gets into the mold from 
the mold wiper or from some other source. Perhaps blue oint- 
ment is used on the mold wiper in too large quantities. The 
metal appears to be blameless, since it is not general in its 
action. We are unable to suggest any other cause, although we 
have made an extended search. 


Our Unwasted Days 


The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty; 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with moral praise ; 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
— James Russet Lowe Lt. 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


“Ghe Small Speedy Offset Press 


By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


For several years the writer has laid stress on the need of 
a small, speedy offset press. There are two advantages in a 
press of this character. First, the lithographer can turn out 
jobs of runs of less than five thousand impressions at much 
less expense, and second, the printer, desiring to 
enter the offset field, can learn the rudiments of 
offset lithography at the minimum amount of 
expense. After he has mastered that part of it 
he will then be in a much better position to take 
on the larger sizes of offset presses. In fact, when 
he realizes that offset lithography is not one of the 
mysteries of the graphic arts and that it means 
simply using one’s head, then the growth of this 
industry will increase all the more rapidly. 

Mention has been made in a previous issue of 
this small, imported offset press, but no detailed 
description has ever been given. It is our purpose 
to give here such detailed description as is pos- 
sible from the materials at hand. We understand 
that one or two American manufacturers are com- 
ing out with small offset presses in the near future, 
and we shall be glad to give our readers full information of 
these when available. 

The imported press — the Rotoprint — is made in two sizes 
and both feed from rolls, although an auxiliary sheet-feeding 
attachment can be attached to the press. The smaller press 
prints 12,000 pieces an hour, size 812 by 5% inches, or 6,000 
pieces an hour, 8% by 1134 inches. The larger size press prints 
6,000 an hour, size 11 by 17 inches. Views of both presses can 
be seen from accompanying illustrations. 

The metal sheets used on these presses are of aluminum, 
about .004 of an inch thick, and can be manipulated in more 
ways than the regular zinc or aluminum plate on the larger 
offset presses. They can be transferred on, printed on with 
metal type, drawn on with crayon or tusche pencil, photo- 
graphed on, or placed in the typewriter and written on in the 
same manner as on a sheet of ordinary paper. 

A letterhead can be transferred, printed, or photographed 
on the metal sheet; it can then be placed in the typewriter, a 
letter written — with a special ribbon— and then placed in 
the press and multigraphed letters can be produced at the rate 
of 6,000 an hour. And the work is good. 

You can type, write, draw, or transfer on the sheet of metal 
as if it were a sheet of paper. All matter to be printed should 
be within the printing surface lines of the metal sheet, as any 
matter projecting beyond the printing surface will not be 
printed. It is essential that care should be taken before the 
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metal sheet is covered with the fixing chemical to have it fully 
protected from finger prints or grease marks, as they will pro- 
duce dark stains on the copies. Type upon the metal sheet by 
placing it in the typewriter as if it were a sheet of paper. Type 
in the usual manner with a light touch; a heavy 
touch will produce smudged letters on the copies. 
Write or draw upon the metal sheet with an ordi- 
nary pen, using a good crayon ink. Draw upon the 
metal sheet with crayon or tusche pencil. Use a 
rubber stamp on the metal sheet, provided the ink- 
ing pad is saturated with the proper transfer ink. 

With this press a printer will be able to trans- 
fer blocks, types, engravings, lithographic work, 
etc., onto the metal sheet. He will be able to 
prepare any kind of a special letterhead on the 
metal sheet from type, transfers, photographed or 
drawn; typewrite in the letter, sign his name, and 
produce the entire letter in one operation. 

Correction can be made on the metal sheet 
by using an erasing stick dipped in an erasing 
chemical. As soon as the metal sheet has been 
typed, drawn, written or photographed upon, it should be 
lightly rubbed over with a sponge saturated with a fixing 
chemical. The typing, etc., must be perfectly dry before the 
fixing chemical is applied. The drying of any partially dried 
portion may be quickened by the application of powder. 

The application of too much fixing chemical will cause 
bubbles and the surplus chemical should be quickly and lightly 
removed with a dry, clean cloth. As soon as the fixing chemical 
has dried, the metal sheet is ready for printing. The drying 
process may be quickened by an electric fan. 

After the metal sheet has been fixed in the machine and 
before the damping rollers are brought into contact, it should 
be washed with a sponge saturated with water. Then the print- 
ing commences. It is important, however, that the metal sheet 
is brought into contact with the damping rollers immediately 
after it has been washed; otherwise the metal sheet will oxidize 
and produce smudged copies. 

If, after printing, you wish to retain the metal sheet for 
further use, you should rub it all over with the gumming-up 
solution, then wipe the plate lightly with a dry cloth. This must 
also be done if you interrupt the printing and do not continue 
to keep the metal sheet moistened during such interruptions. 
The sponges used should be small and of such a quality that 
they will not scratch the metal plate. 

The character of work turned out by this press depends on 
the operator. In the hands of a skilled lithographer the best 
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kind of work can be executed and as soon as the novice gets 
the formulae, treatments of the plates, etc., fixed in his mind 
he will be astonished at the work that can be accomplished. 

When the press was first imported it carried no ink foun- 
tain or water fountain, but both of these devices have been 
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Standard Rotoprint Duplex Rotoprint 
The Standard Rotoprint is a one-color roll-feed offset machine, delivering two 
sizes 8% by 1134 inches, at a speed of 6,000 copies an hour, and 5% by 8% 
inches at a speed of 12,000 copies an hour. The Duplex Rotoprint is a one- 
color roll-feed offset machine, delivering a sheet 1134 by 17 inches 
at a speed of 6,000 copies an hour. 


added. The press is sturdily built and occupies, for the smaller 
press, a floor space of about 5 by 5 feet, while the larger press 
requires a space of about 5 by 7 feet. 


New Booklets From the Founaation 


Up to the present writing four pamphlets have been issued 
by the Lithographic Technical Foundation; we have reviewed 
two of them, “ Offset Inks ” and “ Offset Blankets.”’ Two more 
have just been issued, ‘“ Operating the Offset Press” and 
“ Offset Rollers,” and they bear the earmarks of the same 
careful preparation and attention to all details entering into 
these two essentials of the offset plant. We quote from the 
foreword of the pamphlet, “ Operating the Offset Press ”’: 


In a single generation America has changed her production 
methods from simple handicrafts to highly specialized machine 
industries. During the last quarter of a century there has been a 
remarkable increase in the number of automatic and semi-automatic 
machines. The number of unskilled and semi-skilled workers in 
industry has been constantly increasing; and in like manner the 
relative number of skilled workers has been decreasing. In many 
instances the operations originally performed by a single workman 
are now divided and subdivided among scores of automatic 
machines and as many tenders or operators. 

This movement did not leave the lithographic trades untouched, 
but it affected them in quite a different manner than it did the 
manufacturing trades in general. Thus, while in the pressroom auto- 
matic feeding and piling devices have replaced the feeder and the 
fly boy, the mechanism of the press itself has become so intricate 
and the required adjustments so delicate that the offset pressman 
of today needs to be a better mechanic and to know more about 
the materials he is using than did the pressman of a decade ago. 
Presses have become more costly, working hours have been short- 
ened, the wages of the pressman have risen, and the speed of the 
presses has been greatly increased. These things make it more and 
more difficult for the pressman to spare time for the instruction 
of his apprentice. In short, we are today confronted by a situation 
in which the apprentice has an increasing amount to learn and the 
pressman has a decreasing amount of time to instruct him. 

The problem of training pressmen is further complicated by the 
very nature of the industry. It produces a custom-made article. 
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Each job differs from the ones which have preceded it — not in the 
essential principles involved but in the detailed specifications. All 
this means that the successful pressman needs to know the why as 
well as the how of things. 

The first step toward the solution of this problem is a system- 
atic organization of the things a competent pressman must be able 
to do, how he does them, and what he must know in order to be 
able to do them intelligently. The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion has made a careful analysis of the offset pressman’s trade to 
determine these things and from this analysis has developed a series 
of texts in offset presswork for the use of apprentices. 


Register “Gable for Lithographers 


The advent of photolithography and photomechanical 
devices into the lithographing field led to the use of many 
new and economical methods for reproduction work. The use 
of photographic papers and strip and celluloid films gave to 
the lithographer an opportunity to cut down his manufactur- 
ing costs to a considerable extent. The one thing lacking for 
both the photolithographer and transfer man has been a table 
on which both the stick-up board and the opaque layout sheet 
could be manipulated for the rapid assembling of the work. 
Such a table has recently been put on the market by the 
National Printers’ Supply Company, Boston, and is well 
worthy of a complete description in this department, as it 
fills a long-felt want in the lithographing industry. 

In the Craftsman lineup and register table the straight- 
edges run on geared trucks. These provide a degree of accu- 
racy and smooth, easy action that could not be obtained in 
any other way. 

The sheet guides will save a lot of time and, what is 
more, will absolutely prevent mistakes when positioning pho- 
tographic films or transfers. Once they are in position it is 
only necessary to push the sheet up against the guides and 
the result is absolute accuracy for all forms. Every transfer 
man and photolithographer will appreciate this advantage. To 
prevent shifting, sheets are held by two grippers which are 
quick and positive in action, with no projecting parts when 
locked. The sheet is held at the same points of contact as 
when on the press. This eliminates inaccuracies through uneven 
mill-edge sheets. 

To insure accuracy when lining up sheets, the Craftsman 
table has been provided with two ink liners. These run on 
straight edges and are provided with a wheel beveled to a 
feather edge and inked automatically. They make a hair-line 
mark on either paper or glass that can readily be seen and 
eliminate any chance of errors, as is possible when lines are 
drawn by hand. 

For use with photographic paper, stripfilms, or celluloid 
films a sheet of opaque paper — orange or red — is used; the 
layout drawn on the sheet and the photographic films are tipped 
on the opaque sheet, in exact position, with gummed tape. The 
sheet is then turned over and a safety razor blade is used to 
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cut out the opaque paper in front of the films. An eight, six- 
teen, or thirty-two page form may be prepared in this way, 
placed in a vacuum printing frame on the sensitized metal 
plate, exposed to the arc light, rolled up, developed, and made 
ready for the press in a shorter time than by any other method 
of reproduction. 

Another method is to take either the wet plate film or the 
stripfilm and mount it on plate glass, on which the layout 
has been made, mask properly, place in the vacuum printing 
frame and treat in the same manner as the film sheet. 

For transferring, the stick-up sheet is placed on the table 
and lined out for position of the transfers by the ink liners 
on the straight-edges. The transfers are then stuck up in the 
usual way, thus doing away with dividers and saving many 
minutes on each transfer. The position for each transfer is 
accurately and quickly determined and can easily be proven 
by again passing the gages over the finished sheet. 


cA Process Photographer’s Darkroom 
Sy Gustav R. MAYER 


There is as much individuality in the equipment and fittings 
of a photographic darkroom as there are photographers. The 
many co-workers in all branches of photography, that visit the 
writer and see the arrangement above and below the sink, com- 
ment favorably upon the various details, which also may be 
of interest to many others who can not see the original. About 
every kind of gelatin dry plate and film, from the plain to the 
panchromatic, is developed and fixed in this one, including 
autochrome and Afga color transparency plates. Collodion 
emulsion and color sensitizers are made as well as color separa- 
tion negatives with this process, within its four walls. Wet col- 
lodion, however, is taboo; it requires a darkroom all its own, 
as the manipulations in this process are a source of spots on 
collodion emulsion and dry plates. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of the graduates and funnels 
suspended underneath the shelving above the sink; they are 
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out of the way, yet within easy reach at all times and dry. 
Clean and dry glassware is of major importance in working 
and making collodion emulsion. 

The darkroom light is above the working space and along- 
side it is a slotted cage holding the other colored safelight 
windows for the lantern. 


Hypo Bath and Tray Rack Below Sink 


The little piece of machinery in the upper right corner is a 
motor-driven device for slowly rocking a tray when develop- 
ing. A light-tight cover is placed over the tray and the little 
machine keeps the developer in motion, leaving the photog- 
rapher free to get out of the darkroom and do some other 
little job while plates are developing. 

The shelving on the ends of sink is easily removable when 
working extra large plates. 

The sink is large enough to accommodate a 24 by 30 inch 
plate in a tray. All collodion emulsion plates are tray developed. 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement underneath the sink. In a 
drawer fastened to the under side of the sink is a hard rubber 
tray that holds the hypo fixing solution. After development 
and washing of the plates it is only necessary to open the 
drawer and drop the plates into the hypo, close it and the plates 
are protected from possible fog during the early stages of fixing 
when the white light is turned on or the door is opened. Keep- 
ing the fixing solution practically always under cover prevents 
evaporation and crystallization, neither can the hypo be acci- 
dentally spilled into any other solution, nor other chemicals 
find their way into the hypo. 

The rack under the drawer is separate from the sink, holds 
all the trays that are in general use, from 4 by 6 to 20 by 24 
inches. These trays are within convenient reach when wanted, 
either in total darkness or in white light and out of the way 
where no chemicals can be spilled on or into them when not 
in use. The walls of the room are a light gray at present and the 
next time they are painted the color will be white. 

Not every photographer will want or need all the equipment 
and fittings shown in this darkroom, but there may be a detail 
here or there that may serve a useful purpose in his own. 
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Yellow and Brown Stain 


By Gustav R. MAYER 
Illustrations by the Author 


NSUFFICIENT time for the fixing solution 
to do its work thoroughly is the usual cause 
) of yellow and brown stain in negatives and 
positives, irrespective whether the fixing 
agent is a cyanid or thiosulphate, the latter 
being more commonly known as hypo. A 
plate is not fixed even though it does look 
perfectly clear. In fixing wet collodion 
plates with a cyanid the same chemical principle applies as in 
fixing with hypo, the silver compounds in the plate in com- 
bination with the cyanid solution first form silver cyanid, which 
in turn is dissolved in an excess of cyanid in the solution. An 
excess of cyanid must be present in the fixing solution over and 
above that required to remove the silver compounds from the 
plate that were not used in the formation of the photographic 
image. At this stage of the photographic manipulation silver 
cyanid is a transparent, water-clear material, and its presence 
will only become visible when intensifying and most decidedly 
upon the application of a sulphid to blacken the negative or 
positive after which the silver cyanid has been converted into 
silver sulphid that is now plainly visible as a more or less 
yellow or brown stain. 

The stain is usually strongest in the thickest part of the 
collodion film on the plate, that corner of the plate where the 
surplus collodion was drained off at the time of flowing the 
plate. As the stain is practically composed of the same mate- 
rial as the photographic image, all attempts to remove it will 
also remove part of the image and the resulting print made 
from the negative will be too dark, or if the plate is a positive 
it will now be too weak or too light. 

A practical test can be made right at the finishing sink or 
in the darkroom to determine if the fixing has been thorough 
or not. After the plate has been developed, fixed and washed, 
pour a little sulphid solution on the corner of the plate where 
the collodion film is thickest; if the slighest yellow stain 
appears the plate has not been sufficiently fixed, the cyanid 
solution has either not been given a long enough time to do its 
work or the solution is worn out. If a yellow stain appears the 
remedy is to again flow fresh cyanid solution over the plate 
and complete the fixing, for only at this stage can the stain- 
producing material be removed without injuring the photo- 
graphic image. 

The usual method of applying the cyanid fixing solution 
is to pour it over the plate from a bottle. To avoid stain the 
safest plan is not to return any of the solution that was poured 
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onto the plate back into the bottle — pour on just sufficient 
to well cover the plate, drain this into the sink after it has 
done its work, then flow a fresh small quantity over the plate 
and reject this also. This procedure prevents loading up the 
fixing solution with silver compounds that destroy its effi- 
ciency. It is better economy to seem to waste cyanid than to 
waste time in making the negative or positive over. 

If the cyanid fixing solution is used in a dipping tank stains 
may suddenly begin to appear, due to the cyanid solution 
becoming saturated with the dissolved silver compounds. Leav- 
ing the plate for a little longer time in the tank will prevent 
stain appearing if the solution has still a little excess cyanid in 
it, but if there is no more excess cyanid present, the necessary 
chemical reaction can not take place, no matter how long the 
negative remains in the tank; it may look clear but it will stain 
when the sulphid test is applied. Flowing a little fresh cyanid 
solution over the plate will complete the fixing and be a posi- 
tive indication that a fresh solution is required in the tank. 

This same type of stain will appear in collodion emulsion 
and gelatin dry plates fixed in a hypo solution when these are 
intensified and is due to the same cause, insufficient fixing or 
an exhausted fixing solution. 

Continuous tone negatives and positives on gelatin dry 
plates that have not been intensified will at times develop a 
yellow stain over parts of the plates after they have been stored 
away for months and the primary cause is incomplete fixing. 

Stains from this source are very difficult to remove; they 
usually show up in erratic patches, right in some very essen- 
tial part of the subject, while the remaining area of the plate 
is free from discoloration. In the case of a negative that can 
not be duplicated, such as one out of a color separation set 
made direct from nature or from a painting many miles away, 
there is a way out, even though roundabout. 

From the stained negative a positive is made on a panchro- 
matic plate, the exposure being made to light passing through 
the standard red color filter. The most convenient way of doing 
this is in the camera. Place the stained negative, glass side 
toward the lens, in the plateholder, the panchromatic plate in 
contact with the negative, a piece of white paper on the copy 
board for a reflector, the red color filter in position, and the 
arc lamps in their normal place. Then proceed with the expo- 
sure. To reproduce the gradations of the negative from high- 
light to shadow the exposure time is a very important factor; 
it must be correct for the subject as well as the stain — it 
becomes a balancing of one against the other and the first 
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positive made is only an indication of what is required. The 
best color filter for the purpose would be one of the same color 
as the stain, but the standard red filter has proven perfectly 
satisfactory so far in the experience of the writer. 

The before and after examples shown here illustrate what 
can be accomplished by this method. The original negative had 
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a brownish-yellow irregular stain over the larger part of its 
area. From it a positive was made on a panchromatic plate 
in the way described. From this positive a negative was made 
by contact on an ordinary dry plate and from what at first 
appeared hopeless the final result was exceptionally satisfac- 
tory to those interested in the subject. 


Some Basic Facts About Air and Moisture 


By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


N this department we have had a great 

deal to say concerning the humidifying and 

.) dehumidifying of lithographing and print- 

ing plants. It has been our purpose to give 

all the information available on air condi- 

tioning. Recently the writer came into pos- 

session of a very interesting booklet issued 

4 by a large manufacturing company which 

specializes in the manufacture of such equipment. It is well 

worth quoting from liberally and will serve to impress upon 

lithographers and printers not only the value of humidifying 

the plant, but also to illustrate more forcefully how it will 

lessen a great percentage of paper troubles, ink troubles, and 

roller troubles, to say nothing of less absenteeism from colds 
and influenza. 


Air conditioning, simply defined, means the production of arti- 
ficial climatic conditions to serve a definite purpose. Natura! climate 
varies greatly in temperature and humidity day by day and even 
hour by hour; artificial climate is maintained constantly and auto- 
matically at the same degree of temperature and the same value of 
humidity, the variations being so slight as to be negligible. The 
purpose in view is to provide the kind of atmospheric conditions 
most favorable for manufacture or comfort. 

Most of the manufacturing difficulties presented by atmospheric 
conditions arise from the presence or absence of humidity, the air 
being either too moist or too dry for some particular operation. 

Paper becomes dry and brittle or soft and pliable with changes 
in the atmosphere. In fact, it shrinks and stretches according to its 
dryness or dampness, changing its size sufficiently to affect printing 
processes. The condition of the atmosphere, accordingly, is a serious 
consideration in the printing or lithographing plant. 

This condition alone in the graphic arts field demonstrates how 
widespread is the need for corrective regulation of atmospheric 
moisture. The recognition of this need, in fact, is not at all new. 
For many years rule-of-thumb methods have been employed for 
saturating air or for drying it. From the point of view of efficiency 
these makeshifts have always been far from satisfactory, while, on 
the other hand, they have usually been attended by uncomfortable 
and unhealthful conditions for the worker. 

Today, through the use of modern scientific methods based on 
a fuller knowledge of the application of thermo-dynamic laws, the 
air of a manufacturing plant is uniformly maintained in that par- 
ticular condition which permits the greatest productive efficiency. 
At the same time, since the system necessarily brings in fresh air 
and removes dust in the process of conditioning, the health of the 
worker is positively benefited. 

Scientific air conditioning increases production to a maximum. It 
permits materials to be worked most advantageously and makes 
possible the performance of otherwise impossible operations. It 
brings about a more complete uniformity, if not a positive improve- 
ment, in the quality of the product, and it reduces spoilage to a 
minimum. It removes dust, fumes, and foul air and lessens absentee- 
ism due to ill health among the workers. Last, but not least, it 
effects a considerable reduction in operating costs. 

All air contains a certain amount of water, absorbed from any 
and all sources that may happen to present themselves. This water 
is in the form of vapor, true vapor being an invisible gas and not a 
visible substance. 


There is always a limit to the total amount of vapor which the 
air can possibly contain, and this limit rises with rising tempera- 
tures. The general rule is that the moisture capacity of the air is 
approximately doubled every twenty-degree rise in temperature. 

When the air is thus filled to capacity it is said to be saturated. 
Every degree of temperature has its own point of saturation, meas- 
urable by the maximum weight of water which it will hold. 

When saturated air is lowered in temperature, thereby reducing 
its capacity for moisture, the excess water condenses into drops like 
dew and is deposited on surrounding surfaces. For any given amount 
of moisture in the air there is a corresponding temperature at which 
this moisture will start to form dew. This temperature is called 
dew point. 

When air contains a quantity of moisture but not enough to 
completely fill its absorptive capacity it is said to be partially satu- 
rated. The amount to which partial saturation exists is of prime 
importance in air conditioning work. This amount is measured by 
comparing the weight of the absolute (or actually existing) humid- 
ity with the saturating (or greatest possible) humidity, expressing 
the result as a percentage. Thus, if air at 70° Fahrenheit actually 
contains 3.99 grains of water as against a possible maximum content 
of 7.98 grains, it contains fifty per cent of this maximum and is said 
to have a relative humidity of fifty per cent. It will readily be seen 
that relative humidity falls with a rising temperature and rises with 
falling temperatures. 

The fact that paper shrinks and stretches with changes in the 
humidity of the atmosphere is of considerable moment to the 
printer or lithographer of high-grade colorwork. If the paper 
shrinks or stretches between successive printings, accuracy of 
register or superimposition becomes impossible. This difficulty is 
entirely overcome by maintaining an accurate control of humidity 
by means of air conditioning. 

By keeping the humidity at the appropriate point the air con- 
ditioning system will operate to improve the quality not only of 
the colorwork but of every job which the printer or lithographer 
turns out, for proper moisture improves the printing quality of 
any paper, and air conditioning makes it possible to maintain this 
moisture in the paper at just the amount that will produce the best 
all-round results. The fact, furthermore, that the distribution of 
moisture in the paper is always uniform insures clean, sharp, uni- 
form presswork with an incidental simplification of problems of 
makeready, inking, and pressure regulation. 

As humid air, finally, is a better conductor of electricity than 
dry air, the air conditioning system will also serve to overcome the 
static electricity which so frequently interferes with the even deliv- 
ery of sheets from the press. 

When air conditioning is installed in a printing or lithographing 
establishment the stock room should by all means be included so 
that when paper is brought into the pressroom it may conform to 
the conditions there existing. 

What is true of air conditioning in the print shop applies with 
full force to the lithographing plant. Here, however, an additional 
problem is presented by the water which is evaporated in large 
quantities from the lithographic stones and the water fountains on 
the offset press. If this moisture is not removed from the air, a con- 
dition of over-humidification is likely to ensue, to the consequent 
detriment of the work. 

. Proper air conditioning takes perfect care of this excess humidity 
in addition to serving the same purposes which make it valuable in 
the ordinary letterpress shop. 
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Some Highlights in the History of the Halftone 


By WitiiaM T. INNES 


what a halftone is, or thinks he does. As a 
) student of photography, photoengraving, 

and printing for thirty years I thought I 

knew; then friend Epstean had the audac- 
) ity to ask me whether I really knew what 

a halftone is. The more I thought about 

this seemingly silly and insulting question, 
the less I was able to pin a definition down to words. For prac- 
tical purposes, to serve in the modern sense, the definition in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica had seemed satisfactory. The gist 
of it is, “Any photomechanical process by which the shadings 
of a photograph or other subject are broken up into regular 
lines or dots, so graduated in size 
as to produce, when printed on a 
press, the general effect of the 
original copy.” This, I say, serves 
well, but it is easily picked to 
pieces. It would have been less vul- 
nerable with the word “ regular ” 
omitted. Then it would have in- 
cluded the modern irregular “ grain 
box” halftone as well as the very 
early reticulated plates of Paul 
-retsch. The remarkable work of 
this man, so little known, forms 
one of the most outstanding 
achievements in photomechanical 
reproduction. 

There can be little doubt that 
Pretsch was the first to make good 
printed reproductions. While his 
pictures were not halftones in the 
modern sense, his results were so good that some of his prints 
could easily pass for halftones of today. It requires a magni- 
fying glass to see that his lines are irregular instead of geo- 
metric. His work was based on a principle which was no doubt 
an occasional annoyance to photographers of that day as well 
as to those ever since. That is the fact that plates dried under 
certain conditions will form wrinkles called “ reticulation.” 
What he took advantage of is that the shadows of a positive 
reticulate more and stand up higher than the highlights. An 
electroplate of this film reversed the raised portions into 
depressions, thus making an intaglio plate. Although his proc- 
ess was best suited to intaglio work, he also made relief print- 
ing plates which had the fault that the printing lines had 
rounded instead of flat surfaces. Vigorous copy seemed to suit 
Pretsch best, as his tone graduations lacked delicacy. 





Section of a Pretsch Print of 1857 
Taken from a photographic original made on the banks of the Thames. 
This is a remarkable result considering the difficulties of the process. 
The original is done in intaglio. 


Relief Plate by Pretsch, 1855 
This is probably the first photomechanical reproduction used on 
letterpress. The irregular surfaces caused by the reticulation of 
gelatin formed the basis from which the printing 
electrotype was made. 


Broadly speaking, his reproductions were in halftone, but, 
regardless of academic discussion on this point, it must be 
said that as a beginning of photomechanical reproduction of 
photographs, wash drawings, and paintings this earliest of pio- 
neers did wonderful work. By some extraordinary omission his 
name is not mentioned in the Encyclopedia Britannica. His 
earliest known print was made in 1855, done under the name 
of the Photo-galvano-graphic Company, of London. 

Although the idea of using some sort of fabric screen to 
break up a photograph into dots which could be translated into 
plates for use on a printing press was first proposed by Fox 
Talbot in 1851, the man to first carry into effect the use of a 
ruled glass screen was almost certainly Frederick von Egloff- 
stein, an impecunious German 
baron and later a general in the 
Union army in the war of the 
rebellion. 

Von Egloffstein has sometimes 
been hailed as “ the father of half- 
tone’ and again his work has been 
denied as being halftone at all. 
These articles have usually been 
accompanied by a reproduction of 
a certain poor portrait plate made 
by the baron. It is my hope to here 
give a fairer estimate of his con- 
tribution and a more correct idea 
of his results, which the reader will 
see were extremely good. 

As a friend of Samuel Sartain, 
the noted engraver, Von Egloff- 
stein was given a room over the 
Sartain studio on Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. Here he conducted a small mapmaking business. 
We have reason to believe it was here he did his first experi- 
menting in halftone. It has been stated that the idea of screen 
ruling which Mr. Sartain later suggested to Max Levy was also 
suggested to Von Egloffstein at this earlier period. At any 
rate, Von Egloffstein made screens and patented his process in 
1865 (patent number 51103). Most of them were ruled very 
fine, about three hundred lines to the inch. The lines gently 
undulated, such as were commonly used by engravers of the 
day in mechanically ruled backgrounds. It will be seen that in 
the accompanying reproduction the black lines are narrower 
than the white spaces. The plates were etched in intaglio. The 
varying depth (and consequent ink carrying capacity) of the 
lines produced the resultant shades of the copy. Parts of the 
picture which came up weakly were strengthened by the local 


Magnified Section of Print on the Left 
This gives a good idea of the reticulated surface, which was the medium 
used by Pretsch. It somewhat resembles one of our modern Ben Day 
patterns. This is an intaglio print. 
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application of more etching acid. After the process had been 
developed to a point where some results could be shown, a 
number of New York capitalists became interested in the 
Heliographic Engraving Company, of New York, under the 
guidance of Von Egloffstein. Although a great deal of money 
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variable, and the successful ones were probably a combination 
of poor contact with the screen and also a source of light 
having considerable diffusion. Two intelligent efforts in the 
middle period (about 1880-83) were made to secure lines of 
graduated thickness. Stephen Horgan copied in a camera a 


was sunk in the enterprise, it seems 
that no commercial prints were ever 
made. Of the few prints which have 
been preserved, several excellent 
ones are in the division of graphic 


Von Egloffstein Intaglio Halftone of 1865 


One of the few specimens left to show 
for years of labor and the sinking 
of much capital. 


arts in the National Museum at 
Washington. It is to this institution 
that I am indebted for the Pretsch 
and Von Egloffstein illustrations 
used in this connection, the codper- 
ation of R. P. Tolman, curator, 
being particularly appreciated. 

The different early stages of in- 
ventions in photoengraving are curi- 
ously unrelated to each other by 
contact or knowledge. The next im- 
portant user of ruled screens seems 


Lens Aperture 
Greatly Exaggerated) 








Lo PRiled! Screen | Photographic Plate 4 


Point of Eclipse —Minimum Illumination 
| 
Focus of Optical V. 
Maximum IIlumination 


Ives’ ‘‘ Optical V” 


The distance between the two points of eclipse represents the 
maximum size of halftone dot. From the center V-point to 
either side, the shadow progressively increases because the 
screen more and more obscures the source of light. In pro- 
portion to their strength, different parts of the copy are able 
to overcome the shadow, thus making variable sized dots — 
thereby a picture. Owing to the extreme shortening of the 
drawing, the triangles are of necessity somewhat out of pro- 
portion. Adjustment to adapt the “ optical V”’ to suit either 
‘flat’ or vigorous copy is provided by a codrdinated change 
of screen distance and lens aperture. Some allowance is also 
made for the effects of diffraction. Effects can be further 
modified by multiple exposures with different size lens aper- 
tures and by different shapes of lens aperture. In the hands 
of the expert, it affords a perfect control system to 
meet any requirement. 


Leggo screen out of focus, this mak- 
ing a screen of diffused lines, thick- 
est in the center. A screen of the 
same principle has been made by 
photographing a piece of corduroy. 


Magnified Section, Von Egloffstein Print 
(From halftone in first column) 


Showing screen texture and the ‘‘ wavy 
line’ used by this inventor. 
Although this screen was placed in 
contact with the sensitive surface, 
the highlights of the subject over- 
came the diffused lines to a greater 
extent than did the shadows, thus 
giving some degree of graduation. 

In 1883 Meisenbach was the 
first to use a camera for making 
halftone negatives. He had another 
scheme for securing graduation. In- 
stead of using a diffused grating, he 
had his screen in virtual contact, 


to be William A. Leggo, of Mon- 

treal, in 1869, when he independently produced relief printing 
plates for the Canadian J/lustrated Weekly. I had believed 
these to be lithographic, but stand corrected by W. A. Des- 
barats, the son of the proprietor of the J/lustrated. The first 
few issues were letterpress, but were not satisfactory. Later 
the results were vastly improved by lithography. The work of 
Leggo was liberally displayed in my article in 

the June, 1927, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Since that time I have been shown a magnificent 

line reproduction relief plate by Leggo, which is 

a most surprising work for the period. In fact, 

it could not be improved upon today. 


Leggo apparently did not get halftone mak- 
ing down to a dependable system, and the last 
we see of his work is in 1874 in the New York 
Daily Graphic. 

An important fact not generally understood 
is that none of the early workers up to Meisen- 
bach used a camera in making halftone negatives. 
They did not make halftone negatives but used 
an ordinary negative in contact with the line 
screen for contact printing on bichromated gela- 
tin or other sensitive surface. With our present 
knowledge of the importance of the “ optical 
V” in halftone making, one wonders that they 
secured any plates at all. The resylts were 


Magnified Section, Von 
Egloffstein Screen 
Enlarged from the screen itself 
to thirty-one lines to the inch, 
the screen being three hundred 
lines. In this instance the lines 
in one direction are lighter than 
those crossing. In the magnified 
section of the portrait this is 
not the case. 


but very slightly moved it back and 
forth across the lines during exposure. His results were only 
fair. Joseph Swan in 1879 had also proposed such shifting of 
the screen, but showed no results. 

Just prior to Meisenbach, F. E. Ives had established him- 
self in the world’s first commercial business of selling halftone 
plates to printers. Oddly enough, Ives did not use a screen at 
that time, although his halftone system was the 
first to register with certainty the entire range 
or “gama” of a subject. As this system has 
recently been described in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
it need not be repeated. 

The struggle to achieve complete gradua- 
tion of line or dot with speed and certainty was 
achieved by Ives in 1885-86 and is now in uni- 
versal use. His discovery involved three cardinal 
principles: (1) ruling screens in which the lines 
are exactly the same width as the intervening 
spaces; (2) sealing these screens together face 
to face to form squares; (3) placing the screen 
at an established distance in front of the sen- 
sitized plate in accordance with the focal length 
of the lens and size of stop used, thus creating 
the “ optical V,” as in accompanying diagram. 

The last word in halftone negative making 
is the invention of Bassini, who combines the 
Ives principle with something resembling the 
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Meisenbach idea. The screen is slightly rotated during part of 
the exposure so as to increase contrasts to any desired degree 
and at the same time preserve details in the shadows. This is 
largely used to make “ highlight ” halftones. 

No sketch of the development of halftone, however brief, 
should omit the name of the late Max Levy. He made few 
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claims for himself. His screens were of such superb quality 
that he had virtually no competition, while his enterprise soon 
introduced the modern halftone all over the world within a 
few years after its perfection by Ives. It is gratifying to know 
that Levy, one of the big leaders in the graphic arts, was amply 
rewarded with a comfortable fortune during his lifetime. 


How Do You Use the Lrinting Periodicals? 


Sy CARLETON CLEVELAND 


ITH the many trade periodicals carrying 
trade news, information, and valuable helps 
’ to the printing industry the individual 
printer is brought face to face with a prob- 
lem which men in other trades and profes- 
sions have had to solve for themselves. 
Magazines must be produced for the mass, 
not for any one individual. An article that 
is instructive to one man — which does, in fact, supply just 
the information he has been earnestly seeking — may be of 
little or no interest at all to another. To be sure, it frequently 
happens that what proves to be one man’s help may be another’s 
burden. The individual, nevertheless, if interested in progress- 
ing in his chosen field, will find much valuable help in the 
various issues of trade papers. 

For this reason there have been many plans and ideas 
worked out leading to an easy and simple method of getting the 
real gist from each periodical as it comes to its readers. 

Many find it helpful to set aside a specified time each day 
for reading, during which period the trade publication comes 
in for its allotted share. A good plan is always to read with a 
pencil in hand, so that a check mark may be made on the mar- 
gin opposite any point of particular interest. If this is done, 
rereading of the principal or interesting points becomes an 
easy matter. 

Some busy men cultivate the habit of getting the chief 
points in an article without reading every word of it. It has 
been said that the late Theodore Roosevelt pursued this plan 
when reading. Headlines are a great help in business reading, 
aiding in the forming of a quick decision as to whether or not 
the article promises to be of value. If lack of time prevents 
the reading of a particular article, which from the title and 
headings appears interesting, a check or notation may be made 
on the margin and the magazine laid away for future reading. 
Care, of course, should always be taken that the periodical is 
not disposed of or carried away by some one else. This can be 
prevented by having a special place for such copies, or some- 
times a slip may be clipped to the cover on which a notation 
may be written, warning others that this particular periodical 
is “ sacred property.” 

The question of how to preserve for future reference arti- 
cles that are of particular interest has always been a somewhat 
puzzling problem to us all. We would like to keep our trade 
periodicals intact — some even have them bound. Aside from 
the incidental expense, it, of course, calls for constantly increas- 
ing shelf space to accommodate the oncoming volumes. Then, 
too, there may be considerable material that one does not 
feel has any special or particular value, and therefore one hesi- 
tates to give such matter valuable shelf room. Some men have 
formed interesting scrap books in which they insert articles 
or clippings which they wish to keep. Such a scrap book, how- 
ever, has the disadvantage of not being arranged so that matter 
may be kept in alphabetical arrangement. 











A splendid system — one which others have found useful 
—is the reference or data file. An article to be preserved is 
clipped from a magazine, the pages arranged in proper order 
and held together by a spot of glue on the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of each page. The use of glue will be found equally satis- 
factory and will cause much less bulking in the file than clips 
or pins. Material relating to a certain subject may be placed 
in an ordinary manila file folder (9!4 by 1134) and labeled 
according to the subject matter it contains. These folders can 
then be filed in alphabetical order in one of the drawers of the 
filing cabinet; or a part of the filing drawer of one’s desk may 
be used for this purpose until its limitation is outgrown. 

The question of subject headings is really an individual 
matter, as suitable headings and subheadings will take form 
as one’s file progresses. As a mere suggestion some might be: 
Advertising (general), advertising (printers’), binding, color, 
composition, cost, history, holiday cards, inks, insurance, man- 
agement, pressroom, sales helps for printers, typography. 

These folders may be filed in alphabetical order in a drawer 
of the filing cabinet, such drawer being designated as “ refer- 
ence,” “ data,” or “ clipping ” file. When this file assumes such 
proportions that additional folder space is needed, then dividers 
may be used for separating the subjects, while the folders may 
be labeled with subheadings. For instance, a divider could be 
labeled “ holiday cards,” while folders for that section could 
be labeled “‘ Christmas,” ‘“‘ Easter,” “ New Year,” etc., alpha- 
betically arranged. 

Under the head of advertising (general) there might be 
found such subtitles as “blotter,” “ booklet,” “ illustrated 
letters,” “‘ post cards,” and so on. 

Such a plan is little trouble and to the busy printer will 
be found exceedingly helpful. It will do away with that accumu- 
lation of old magazines and papers about the office —a veri- 
table and constant fire risk. 

A data file of this sort is also a great time saver, as here 
is provided a vast quantity of reliable and valuable informa- 
tion “at one’s very finger tips,’ ready for immediate refer- 
ence, study, or use. 

With no trouble, and in little more than an instant, the 
desired information may be had, ready for reference. Such a 
system will add interest to one’s reading periods. 


InpuUSTRY need not wish, and he that lives upon hopes will 
die fasting. There are no gains without pains. He that hath 
a trade hath an estate, and he that hath a calling hath an office 
of profit and honor; but then the trade must be worked at, and 
the calling followed, or neither the estate nor the office will 
enable us to pay our taxes. If we are industrious we shall never 
starve; for, at the workingman’s house hunger looks in, but 
dares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter, for 
industry pays debts, while idleness and neglect increase them. 
— Benjamin Franklin, 
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CERO eK CII (AIP 
RN) ONS Ia 


DSO 


Something old and something new, something borrowed and something true 


N agnostic, the cynic tells us, is a man 
who doesn’t believe in the doubts of 
either himself or others. 


ero 


Minus Ts 


There are a lot of workers, should you 
happen to ask, 

Who always kick about performing any 
sort of task 

That calls for any effort or leaves their fin- 
gers scarred. 

They say the job can not be done because 
it is too hard. 

They hem and haw and argue of the energy 
they’d spend 

In uselessly attempting to achieve a futile 
end. 

The funny thing about these men is this: 
they always stay 

Behind the others who have tried and who 
now lead the way. 


The men who try will always learn this 
lesson, others don’t: 
Successful men remove the Ts from words 
like Can’t and Won't. 
— Wr1t1AM SHMULENSON. 
ero 
Bye Baby Bunting —daddy’s gone a-hunting 
To get a new foreman from Gotham town. 
But why go to Gotham town so far away? 
Because that’s where the PHC are having 
their day. 


eS 
Jerry Says 
BD gees JERRY FLEISHMAN, who 
writes house-organs at Baltimore, con- 
tributes the following: 

“T am firmly convinced that most men 
do not accomplish more for the sole and 
simple reason that they do not attempt 
more. We must dream occasionally 
if we would set up a higher goal toward 
which to work. If you haven’t an 
ideal, buy, beg, or borrow one; for the man 
without an ideal is like a ship that has no 
destination. He drifts about in the 
sea of life, until pretty soon the winds of 
his ambition die down and his sails of Pur- 
pose flap idly in the breeze of a dead hope. 

And then, the first thing you know, 
the barnacles of Indifference have rotted 
their way through the hull — and another 
life has sunk into the ocean of mediocrity. 

For God’s sake, man! —seize the 
helm of your Desire, issue quick orders to 
your crew of Thoughts, and move on to- 
ward the Port of your Possibilities before it 
is too late! ” 


6-7 


Is Success a Gift? 


OUBTLESS there are ball players who 

believe that if they had the size and 
strength of Babe Ruth they would hit as 
many home runs as he does. 

There are golf players who believe that if 
they could get Bobby Jones to show them 
just how he holds his club they could give 
him a close rub for the championship. 

There are tennis players who believe that 
with Bill Tilden’s long reach or with Su- 
zanne Lenglen’s speed they could make a 
clean-up at Forest Hills. 

There are business men who think that, 
given the initial capital of any rich man, 
they could swat the market for a row of 
national banks, or could build a business 
that would make Standard Oil look like a 
chain of hot-dog stands. 

The country is full, too full, of men who 
think that all they lack of going great guns 
is for somebody to give them the guns. 

In the estimation of these wistful, wishful 
gentlemen success is a gift, a natural en- 
dowment. It is something that grows on one 
like a wart or a bunion. They only hope it 
may happen to grow upon them. 

What shall we do to reduce the number 
of the men who are waiting and wishing 
for success, and to increase the number of 
men who are going after it ? 

One thing I am going to do, and I am 
going to do it now: I am going to say to 
such men, if any of them are sufficiently 
awake to be reading a live business publica- 
tion, “ You are all wrong. Success is not 
found on Christmas trees. It is not brought 
by Santa Claus. It is more like a mining or 
a crop-raising proposition. You earn it by 
digging for it, and the sooner you begin 
operations the sooner you will know what 
it is like to have a little success of your own. 

— FRANK FARRINGTON. 
ero 


Rock-a-bye baby on a tree top 
When the wind blows the prices will 
drop. 
When the bough breaks ’cause the buyers 
don’t fall 
Your daddy’ll lose his print shop, cus- 
tomers and all. 
ero 


Memory Test 
(1) Who is supposed to be the first 
printer from movable type? 
(2) What is the date of the oldest known 
printed book ? 
(3) Who is credited with the invention of 
lithography ? 


(4) Who patented the first cylinder print- 
ing machine ? 

(5) When was the web press introduced ? 

(6) When was the Gordon invented ? 

(7) What is the standard height of type 
(United States) ? 

(8) When and by whom was the first 
typesetting machine perfected ? 


Answers will be found in October issue. 
ero 


Monthly Review 


UPPOSE we reverse the form this month 

—you tell me what you thought of 
the Equipment Number, August IP. Which 
article did you like best and why? Howd’ja 
like the cover? Just a bit different, wasn’t 
it? And, if you were awarding a “ blue rib- 
bon,” which of the opinions of the leaders 
of the industry did you agree with most? 
What part of the IP do you find the most 
interesting, the most instructive? The Pitot 
will appreciate your opinion. 


ero 


Oh, Say, Can You Sing? 


Oh, say, can you sing from the start to the 
end, 

What so proudly you stand for when orches- 
tras play it; 

What the whole congregation, in voices that 
blend, 

Start up the grand tune and then torture 
and lay it? 

How valiant they shout when they’re first 
starting out, 

But the dawn’s early light finds them floun- 
dering about ; 

Tis “The Star Spangled Banner” they’re 
trying to sing, 

But they don’t know the words of the pre- 
cious, brave thing. 

Hark, the twilight’s last gleaming has some 
of them stopped, 

But the valiant survivors press forward 
serenely ; 

To the ramparts we watched, when others 
are dropped, 

And the loss of the leaders is manifest 
keenly. 

Then “the rocket’s red glare” gives the 
bravest a scare, 

And there’s few left to face the “bomb in 
the air”; 

’Tis a thin line of heroes that manage to 
save 

The last of the verse and the “ home of the 


brave.” 
Cc) The Pilot 
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“@he “Gurkish Market for Printing Machinery 


By Roya R. JoRDAN 





\? HE development of the printing industry in 
k¥ Turkey has been relatively slow compared 

with that in many European countries. 

Among the factors which contributed to 

C= 40 this slow growth were the widespread illit- 

SAN GlfZ) eracy, the lack of native capital to finance 
KC extensive industrial enterprises, and the 
SSAZ difficulties caused by the variety of lan- 
guages used in many parts of the country. In the past few years 
a noticeable progress has been made toward overcoming these 
obstacles. The introduction of modern printing machinery and 
the greater demand for printed matter have resulted in a cer- 
tain expansion of the industry. 

Most of the 125 printing establishments in Constantinople 
are small plants doing general job printing, but eight or ten 
are equipped for large orders and the better grades of work. 
Each of the larger cities in Turkey also has between five and 
ten printing establishments. 

Newspapers published in Constantinople usually have their 
own printing plants. Some conduct a job printing business in 
addition to the regular issue of their publications. Most of the 
local magazines, “ house-organs,” and advertising pamphlets 
are handled by the larger commercial printing firms. These 
plants also do a substantial part of the government’s unofficial 
printing. Orders for the finer grades of work, however, such as 
banknotes, postage stamps, and similar official printing, are 
sent abroad. 

No wide variety of processes has been introduced into Tur- 
key. Fine printing is in little demand, and the bulk of the 
work is the ordinary commercial kind, relief printing, and a 
small amount of lithography. A few firms are equipped to do 
copper engraving, but aside from the small quantity of visiting 
cards, announcements, and similar products, the process is 
little used. Lithography is often employed for this class of 
work. The majority of the illustrations used in the local print- 
ing industry are halftones or zinc etchings; the halftones are 
used much less than the line cuts. Several of the newspapers 
are equipped to make their own illustrations, and some of the 
daily issues are profusely illustrated. None of the more modern 
processes, such as rotagravure and allied processes, has yet 
been introduced. 

Little stereotyping is done outside of the newspapers, 
which use rotary presses and a small number of advertising 
mats. Electrotyping is carried on only to a small extent owing 
to the fact that quantities of electrotypes are supplied direct 
to local agents by foreign firms for advertising purposes. Maga- 
zine illustrations which have seen service in European cities are 
often imported for use by local publishers. 

The majority of the presses in use are small semi-automatic 
job presses and, in the larger establishments, ordinary flat-bed 
presses. The latter are used by most of the newspaper plants 
in Constantinople, only three of the leading dailies having in- 
stalled rotary presses. Nearly all of these presses, including the 
rotary machines, were imported from Germany, which has thus 
far been able to maintain its lead in the Turkish printing ma- 
chinery market. So far as can be determined, but one offset 
press and one multicolor cylinder press are in use in Con- 
stantinople. Perfecting presses have not yet been introduced. 

Several efforts to introduce composing machines into Turk- 
ish printing plants have had no marked success. Several years 
ago an American machine was installed in the government 
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printing office; it was abandoned shortly after because native 
compositors did not operate the machine satisfactorily. A 
composing machine of German manufacture was recently 
installed by a local Turkish newspaper for use in setting up 
its edition in the French language. One owner made the state- 
ment that he would defer the purchase of an American machine 
until definite action had been taken by the government on the 
proposed change to Latin characters. 

No recent statistics are available showing imports of print- 
ing machinery into Turkey. Export statistics published by 
Germany, which is said to supply the bulk of Turkish printing 
machinery, value shipments at $30,069 in 1924 and $53,357 in 
1925. During 1925, twelve power presses, valued at $18,103; 
116 bookbinding, box-making, and similar paper-working ma- 
chines, valued at $16,198, and sixty-three pieces of other 
printing machinery, valued at $19,056, were shipped to Tur- 
key. No shipments are recorded from the United States. 

Most of the type used in printing in the Turkish language 
is cast in local type foundries; foreign type manufacturers 
have not found it profitable to compete. There are a number 
of Turkish type foundries at Constantinople, most of which 
are in the Stamboul section. Many of the local foundries are 
equipped to produce type in Latin, Greek, and Armenian char- 
acters, and are thus in a position to take care of all needs of 
local printing establishments. The larger plants, however, pre- 
fer to order such type, particularly in Latin, from abroad. 

The standard European type faces and a few American 
adaptations are equipment of local printing plants. Among the 
more popular faces, Caslon seems to be growing in favor. The 
use of Cheltenham also appears to be increasing. Other faces 
in general use are Scotch-Roman and Goudy Bold. The older 
type faces in many establishments are badly worn and their 
use often mars an otherwise perfect piece of printing. 

More artistic typography has been produced the past few 
years; as a result new type faces are in demand. Printing 
establishments which can not make extensive investments in 
new presses or other large equipment are nevertheless poten- 
tial customers for type. Orders for type have been going to 
Germany because German firms have supplied the local print- 
ing market plentifully with literature and type catalogues. 

The annual importation of printing inks into Turkey is esti- 
mated at approximately 31,000 pounds. About eighty-five per 
cent comes from Germany; the rest from France. American 
inks have never been supplied to the local market. About two- 
thirds of the imported ink is cheap or medium-grade black, 
the other third a superior quality colored ink. 

The chief obstacle which confronts the Turkish printing 
industry today in modernizing its equipment is the relatively 
high initial investment involved. Price is the important factor 
in the local market and importations of printing machinery so 
far have been limited almost wholly to the cheaper qualities. 

Germany secured a firm foothold on the market a number 
of years ago and since then has supplied more than seventy- 
five per cent of the local printing machinery needs. American 
products are favorably known. Several local printing establish- 
ments have one or more presses of American manufacture. 

There is practically no representation for foreign printing 
machinery at Constantinople or any other part of Turkey. As 
a rule, sales are made through correspondence, local printing 
establishments either duplicating previous orders or ordering 
from manufacturers’ catalogues. 
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A Study Course in the Selling, Advertising, and Marketing of Printing 


By Rocer Woop 


cAnalysis 
(Continued) 


Large business organizations clear most of the orders for 
their printing supplies and sometimes their catalogues through 
mysterious and awe-inspiring individuals known as purchasing 
agents. To nearly every printer-salesman who reads this 
article will come the thought: “ Purchasing agents 
mean specifications and estimates’ —and it is 
true in many cases. But this is no reason why 
the printing salesman should fight shy of inter- 
viewing these men who control the purse strings. 

The trouble with most of us is that we have 
conjured up in our minds a wrong mental impres- 
sion of the purchasing agent. We are too apt to 
have our impression of a composite individual, 
who is inaccessible, as a sort of cross between a 
hard-boiled credit man and a banker. 

Elbert Hubbard described the purchasing 
agent as follows: “ The typical buyer is a man 
past middle life, spare, wrinkled, intelligent, cold, 
passive, noncommittal, with eyes like a codfish, 
polite in contact but at the same time unresponsive, cool, calm, 
and damnably composed as a concrete post or plaster of paris 
cast, a human petrifaction with a heart of feldspar and without 
charm of friendly germ, minus bowels, passion, and a sense 
of humor. Happily, they never reproduce, and all of them go 
to hell.” 

Of course, the late Fra’s characterization is humorously 
exaggerated. The truth is that the purchasing agent is a human 
being just like you or I; he has his emotions, his griefs, and 
his happiness. He holds a responsible position with his firm 
which calls for a little better than ordinary intelligence and 
common sense — or rather, uncommon sense. 

The purchasing agent knows values — that’s his job. He 
knows, too, that quality products (such as quality printing) 
cost more to produce than ordinary printing. He also knows 
that the printer is entitled to a fair profit on his. work. 

Perhaps a reading of the code of ethics or standards of 
practice of the National Association of Purchasing Agents will 
be enlightening to many of us: 


LOYALTY TO HIS COMPANY, JUSTICE TO THOSE WITH WHOM HE DEALS, 
FAITH IN HIS PROFESSION 

(1) To consider, first, the interests of his company in all trans- 
actions and to carry out and to believe in its established policies. 

(2) To be receptive to competent counsel from his colleagues 
and to be guided by such counsel, without impairing the dignity 
and responsibility of his office. 

(3) To buy without prejudice, seeking to obtain the maximum 
ultimate value for each dollar of expenditure. 

(4) To strive consistently for knowledge of the materials and 
processes of manufacture and to establish practical methods for the 
conduct of his office. 


Roger Wood 


(5) To subscribe to and work for honesty and truth in buying 
and selling and to renounce all forms and manifestations of com- 
mercial bribery. 

(6) To counsel and assist fellow purchasing agents in the per- 
formance of their duties, whenever the occasion permits. 

(7) To accord a prompt and courteous reception, so far as 
conditions will permit, to all who call on a legitimate business 

mission. 

(8) To respect his obligations and to require that 
obligations to him and his concern be respected, con- 
sistent with good business practice. 

(9) To avoid sharp practice. 

(10) To codperate with all organizations and indi- 
viduals engaged in activities designed to enhance the 
development and standing of purchasing. 


It would seem from this code that the average 
purchasing agent is a real man, the kind of man 
with whom it is a pleasure to do business. He is 
approachable and he is honorable. 

How important is the purchasing agent? Speak- 
ing of those who are affiliated members of the 
N. A. P. A. I have no definite figures available, 
but I would hazard a guess that approximately sixty per cent 

of the commercial printing produced in the United States 
directly or indirectly comes through purchasing agents, men 
who ascribe to the above code. When we stop to realize that 
this means many millions of dollars, we can easily understand 
that the purchasing agent is a factor in the printing industry 
that is worth understanding. 

Not all printing that the purchasing agent buys is pur- 
chased on estimates and specifications. 

The advertising manager is usually considered the point of 
contact for the printing salesman and it is often advisable to 
develop this contact. But very often, when the advertising 
plans call for considerable expenditure, the purchasing agent 
is called into consultation. He knows the growth and develop- 

“ment of the business as well as its sales and marketing policies 
— it’s his business to know this — so his word and his opinion 
on the matter of important advertising purchases are given 
serious consideration by the managing directors of the business. 

By all means get acquainted with the purchasing agents in 
your territory. Put them on your mailing list to receive your 
monthly house-organ if you have one. Or present them with 
personalized blotters, memorandum pads, or telephone pads. 

Keep in mind always that while the purchasing agent is a 
busy man and has no time for the printing salesman who drops 
in to inquire, ‘“ Have you any printing for me today? ” he has 
the interest of his firm at heart and is open to constructive 
suggestions and ideas that will help his firm. Don’t waste his 
time by calling unless you have a definite reason. 

If you will do this, you will find the average purchasing 
agent a real business executive, neither biased nor prejudiced 
toward new and progressive ideas. 
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Retail or Dealers 

More and more the department stores are learning the 
value of direct-mail (printing) and, in turn, the individual 
retail stores will come to use this form of advertising. 

If we will stop to realize that direct-mail or direct adver- 
tising is “selective advertising,” we can readily understand 
why it is a valuable medium for dealers and retail merchants. 

Newspapers, magazines, and outdoor advertising are not 
selective. Their appeal is to the general public; this is known 
to advertising men as “ mass appeal.” 

With this in mind we can understand that “ selective adver- 
tising” is more logical and less expensive for the dealer or 
merchant who knows the names of his potential or possible 
prospects than newspaper advertising would be. 

As an example, suppose a merchant wishes to market elec- 
trical refrigeration equipment costing a definite amount. Obvi- 
ously, the purchase of this equipment would appeal only to 
people who own their own homes. Then, to go a step farther 
in our analysis of the market, it would be easy to determine 
just what class of home owners would be interested in elec- 
trical refrigeration. Again, it is possible to separate this list of 
prospects into sections (geographic or territorial). These home 
owners are individuals who can be reached by mail with sales 
literature or advertising matter. 

Washing machines, automobile equipment — tires, batter- 
ies, etc. — furniture, builders’ hardware, coal, roofing, ladies’ 
ready-to-wear garments, men’s furnishing, shoes, etc., are items 
of merchandise that appeal to definite groups of people; these 
groups can be determined, classified, and listed. 

Where a merchant, dealer, or manufacturer knows his mar- 
ket and can select and list the.possible prospects in that mar- 
ket, he can send advertising matter (printing) to them direct 
— through the mail. This is the most logical, most practical, 
surest, and at the same time the least expensive form of adver- 
tising for him to use. 

Do not misunderstand. I don’t mean to convey the impres- 
sion that direct advertising, “selective advertising,’ is the 
solution for all advertising problems. Don’t become prejudiced 
or biased in your viewpoint of advertising. Each medium or 
form of advertising serves a very definite purpose. There is a 
decided need and practical use for newspaper advertising as 
well as for magazine and outdoor advertising. 

For example, we all know a magazine is read by definite 
kinds of groups of people. Certain people read the Atlantic 
Monthly, others read Good Housekeeping, or True Story Mag- 
azine. These people represent definite classes of society and 
this sort of advertising is known as “ class appeal.” 

The various trade journals are written for distinct indus- 
tries, so that advertising in a trade paper is also “ class” 
advertising. 

The purpose of magazine advertising is to popularize prod- 
ucts or merchandise and to create an inquiry from those who 
might possibly be in the market for such products or merchan- 
dise. These inquirers or “ leads ” become “ known” prospects 
and require selective advertising or sales literature to follow up. 

At least two-thirds of all magazine advertising must be 
backed up with selective advertising — printing. 

From this brief outline we see that the various forms or 
media of advertising are to a very large extent interdependent. 
That is, they are dependent upon each other. In many cases, it 
is necessary to use several forms of advertising to produce 
maximum results — sales. 

Billboards, street car, newspaper, and even radio and movie 
advertising help create a demand for more printing. 

The person who preaches or advocates that one form of 
advertising is the one best kind of advertising to use only 
shows that he does not understand the fundamental economics 
of advertising. 
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Many people consider that the retail merchant is a poor 
prospect for the printer; but many retail stores have become 
mighty valuable printing accounts. They can use form letters, 
four-page letters, package inserts, store bulletins or house mag- 
azines, special booklets, and announcements about certain de- 
partments. Here is where the actual practice training of this 
department will come in handy. 

(Analysis to be Continued) 


cActual Practice 


Those of us who have been following this series from the 
beginning (January, 1927) have no doubt attempted to work 
out the suggestions under actual practice. If you haven’t, just 
for fun, while we are considering retail stores as printing pros- 
pects, select one hardware store, one drug store, one shoe store. 
one furniture store, and one grocery — stores with which you 
are more or less acquainted — stores that you patronize. Ask 
yourself, ““ What would I do to advertise and bring in business 
to that store if I owned it?” 

Do this with each of these five stores. Then, jot down on 
a piece of paper your impressions. Try to develop some prac- 
tical and logical way in which that store could use printing to 
get more business. 

The retail store is the distributer for manufactured prod- 
ucts. And for the printing salesman who wishes to develop 
along creative lines this is a logical place to begin. 

Next, pay a visit to the owner of each of these stores, not 
with the view of selling him printing but to help you get more 
knowledge of marketing. You’ll find most retail merchants are 
friendly and agreeable to help you make your analysis of sell- 
ing conditions. They can give you many valuable hints and 
tips that may help you develop practical ideas which logically 
demand printing for their expression. 

By all means, don’t neglect actual practice. For, even if 
you never go out to sell printing, it will help you have a better 
understanding of what the printing produced in your shop is 
for and why and how it is used. This knowledge, in turn, will 
enable you to produce better work in your shop. 


Stow to Get the Most Out of Your Advertising 


What is advertising? Isn’t it, in the final analysis, selling? 

To sell printing, a salesman must call on people, must get 
their attention and make a favorable impression. Just like a 
salesman, advertising must make many calls on a prospect 
before it can influence him to give you his printing business. 

The first call and many subsequent calls of a salesman are 
known as “ missionary work.” Few worth-while printing orders 
are handed to salesmen on the first interview. The buyer must 
know who you are, where you are, and what you have to 
offer in the way of skill before he will entrust his work to you. 

It is estimated that it takes the average printing salesman 
from three to five months before he can begin to produce busi- 
ness and perhaps twice that much longer before he will be 
“out of the red ”— producing a profit to the printer above the 
money invested in getting him started. 

The right kind of printers’ advertising eliminates much of 
this so-called “ wasted effort” on the part of the men who 
sell printing. It acquaints the prospect with the name of the 
firm, the class of work it is equipped to do, and creates a feeling 
of confidence in the prospect’s mind. 

In other words, printers’ advertising must be noticed. 

It must create a favorable impression. 

It must be read. 

It must be understood. 

It must be believed. 

It must create confidence. 

Now, let us compare these with the recognized four steps 
in selling: Attention, interest, desire, and action. 
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If advertising takes care of attention, interest, and desire; 
if it creates confidence for the printer, then it is easy to under- 
stand how and why it is less expensive to use advertising to do 
the missionary work than it is to expect the salesmen to do it. 

Advertising does more than the missionary work for print- 
ers. It actually brings in new business and keeps business com- 
ing from old accounts. If advertising will bring in a certain 
amount of new business, isn’t it quite reasonable to suppose 
that it also has made a large number of friends who have not 
yet given you any business but who are friendly? 

If this is true, then something else is needed to get maxi- 
mum returns from the money you have invested in advertising. 
There are two ways to cash in on this friendly attitude toward 
your firm. 

One is to use return post cards with your advertising to get 
inquiries, to find out how many “ live leads ” your advertising 
will pull. 

The other way is to make personal calls on each and every 
prospect on the mailing list. That would be a lot of work and 
might or might not repay for the effort and time spent. 

The trouble with the return post card — designed to get 
leads — is that the prospects, as a rule, do not like to sign cards 
saying they are interested. They feel that in some way they 
are morally obligated to give you some business when they 
send the card. The personal call from a printer or his salesman, 
after the prospect has had several pieces of advertising from 
him, is the best plan from the prospect’s viewpoint. He can be 
courteous and cordial but is not under obligation. 

The growth from advertising is gradual. Don’t expect too 
much from your first few advertisements. Many people learn 
of you for the first time; some are not easily moved from 
established buying habits. 

Advertising breaks down the reserve of the prospect. As 


advertising men express it, “ It breaks down sales resistance.” 


It makes the prospect acquainted with your firm and its 
business. 

Your friendships do not develop from casual acquaintance 
at the first friendly meeting or introduction. Neither will all 
those who read your advertising become immediately inter- 
ested. Some assume a watchfully waiting attitude to decide 
whether or not you are really worth considering as a printing 
connection. It may take many calls of your advertising before 
you will gradually draw these cautious souls toward you. 

When a printer starts advertising his first step is to make 
a mailing list of his present active accounts, old accounts, and 
business firms which he considers desirable prospects. 


Next, he goes over this list and adds to it the names of all 


individuals associated with these accounts and business firms 
who should be on his list. New names are added and old names 
removed (undeliverable mail and business changes). 

A printer should address his advertising matter to individ- 
uals and never to business firms. If a business institution is 
considered important enough to solicit its printing business, 
then it is just as important that a printer find out who are the 
men in that firm who do the buying. 

In due course of time, say ten months or longer, it is advis- 
able to check up on the mailing list by including a return gov- 
ernment post card with the advertising or house-organ, explain- 
ing that you are checking up on your mailing list and asking 
the reader if he wishes to remain on the mailing list and if he 
will let you know if you have his correct address. A fair per- 
centage of these cards will be returned. 

It is not wise to eliminate all those names from your mail- 
ing list who do not send in return cards, for the cards may 
have been overlooked or put aside. But it is reasonable to 
suppose that a majority of the people who do fill out the return 
cards are friendly and are mighty good prospective customers. 

To get the most out of your advertising, four things are 
necessary to keep in mind: 
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First: The mailing list is of utmost importance. The success 
of your advertising will depend to a very large extent on how 
complete and how thorough and how large your mailing list is 
and, above all, it should be up to date. 

Second: Physical appearance — neatness and simplicity — 
in format, typography, and presswork, Remember, every issue 
of your advertising is representative of your firm. 

Third: Spasmodic advertising is both harmful and waste- 
ful. If you start advertising, don’t skip a single issue. Impress 
these thoughts on every one who has anything whatever to do 
with your advertising: persistency, regularity, promptness. 

Fourth: Give your advertising a chance. Don’t force it or 
expect results too soon. But, by all means, don’t neglect per- 
sonal sales calls on the livest prospects after your advertising 
has had time enough to get attention and create confidence. 


>—0N Ae 


Greation, the God-Gift of Man 


A merchant prince sat in his office in the city by Michigan’s brim, 

Unaware of the bustle around him — his features with thought 
creased and grim. 

A product of marvelous merit was his to dispense to the world 

If the knot to his marketing problem from the maze of his mind 
was unfurled. 


And as he thought deeply in study, his plans one by one as he 
scanned ; 

As a general plotting his battle he planned and rejected and planned. 

His minions were loyal and willing; departments all working at 
par, 

But naught in results of the milling, he’d have to seek further afar. 


Then called he the country’s best printers, for great minds seek 
counsel and aid. 

Alone is to limit. By choosing one’s help are executives made. 

Behold the response to his summons; two houses with thought and 
with skill 

Submitted their bid for the business, their efforts to foster good will. 


The first was a booklet — an essay —a gem of type, paper, and ink; 

Oh, it was cleverly worded, persuasive to all who could think. 

Words by an intellect fashioned, words with a grip and a flow; 

Typographical skill beyond question; convincing to all who would 
know. 


The second — the work of an artist — four pictures engraved and 
a proof; 

Oh, it was cunningly colored — beauty — both warp and the woof. 

A piece with but four illustrations, but telling a story so clear 

That one was convinced without wording; pictorial power was 
here. 


The merchant’s profound satisfaction was tempered by doubting 
anew. 

Perfection in both was apparent; how, then, should he choose from 
the two? 

Which one of the two be accepted, indecision the question would 
flout 

Unless —as he groped for the answer — decision was born of his 
doubt. 


They were both promptly taken, accepted. Two printers fine con- 
tracts secured. ‘ 

The world praised the product and bought it. The merchant’s suc- 
cess was assured. 

Prosperity smiles on the worker; her largess bestowing threefold; 

Awakened minds work for her favor. The thinker turns dross into 
gold. 


Creation! the finest of all things — invention in art and in mind! 

Law of nature adapted to business! Where one was, behold! two 
we find. 

Which was the greatest? Creator of product or marketing plan? 

Who knows? They bestowed of their birthright — Creation — the 
God-gift of man. RaLtpH LANDENBERGER. 
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INSPIRED, presumably, by the success of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange in 
selling by codperative advertising twenty 
million boxes of citrus fruits annually at a 
cost of only two or three per cent, the 
Aroostook potato growers, Maine, have ap- 
propriated $100,000 to advertise what the 
French call “apples of the ground.” Now, 
I suppose, we may expect to see this drab- 
colored veteran of the soil all dressed up in 
tissue paper and packed attractively in car- 
tons. It may even follow that each potato 
will have itself nicely washed and individ- 
ually stamped like some oranges, lemons, 
grapefruits, and walnuts we know of. Per- 
sonally, if the price is reasonable, I shall 
survive the glorification of the spud and I 
shall not hesitate to buy Aroostook potatoes 
if they are available. I doubt very much, 
however, that they will make better au 
gratin, French fries, or hashed browns than 
the many-eyed ground apples delivered to 
my door by local farmers. Now, 
if some asparagus society will get busy and 
market that vegetable in bundles festooned 
grandly with pink ribbon, or if some egg 
association will only start offering mono- 
grammed hen fruit, I am sure that the 
esthetic standard of the country will be 
measurably enhanced. 


A GREAT HULLABALOO is being made over 
the sartorial, moral, social, and political 
transformation of woman over the last dec- 
ade. Economists are frothing at the mouth 
like warm beer. Bankers are writhing un- 
comfortably as though a hot griddle had 
suddenly been pushed beneath them. Manu- 
facturers are gnashing their teeth and won- 
dering what havoc woman will work next. 
And all of this because woman has at last 
determined to be somebody. True, 
the transformation has been cause for fear 
because it has affected countless industries. 
But where it has hurt one it has helped 
another and the score, in the final analysis, 
is not far from squared. Even if it were un- 
balanced, this country should be willing to 
forfeit something for the transformation, 
because woman’s transformation, it seems 
to me, has not only been sartorial, moral, 
social, and political ; it has also been delight- 
ful and decidedly appropriate. 


I wave, in the past few months, been ad- 
mitted to several riotous demonstrations 
against a certain amendment which is 
neither the seventeenth nor the nineteenth, 
but which lies somewhere between. On each 
occasion the affair was utterly ruined by a 
fraternal huddling together of four males 
who raised their voices in raucous harmony 
to Bacchus. I anticipate a fortune 
from a formula I am now working on, and 
I am welcoming all orders. My formula will 
be guaranteed to so dilute moonshine as to 
put a prompt end to all alcoholic symphony! 
I fully expect a statue! 

Reapinc Theodore Dreiser’s American 
Tragedy recently, I came across the word 
“ narcistical.” I looked it up in the Century 
dictionary and found it in the addenda. The 
definition showed that it was a good syno- 
nym for “ conceited ” and I made quick use 
of it in an editorial I was writing at the 
time for a _ printer’s house-organ — the 
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printer, by the way, being classed among 
the first five in the country. When the first 
proof of the editorial reached me, I noticed 
at once that “ narcistical” was questioned. 
I gave it my O. K. and asked for revised 
proofs. Again the word was questioned, this 
time with a notation to the effect that I 
must be mistaken, since no such word could 
be found in the dictionary. I gave the word 
a second O. K. and asked that it be run, 
willy-nilly. Admitting that I per- 
haps should not have used a word that was 
not understood by nine out of ten of my 
readers, I still insist that the truly deplor- 
able phase of this incident rests in the fact 
that the printer did not have in his posses- 
sion a dictionary that held it. Unless I am 
sadly mistaken, competent proofroom equip- 
ment is a fundamental requirement in any 
print shop, and the printer who can not 
keep himself up to date, at least lexicog- 
raphically, is not to be admired. The Eng- 
lish language is fast adding new words. Not 
to discover these when they appear in copy 
is to betray inefficiency. 


HoreL Owners aver that advertising does 
not bring them the returns it should for the 
money expended. Hotel owners have good 
reason to say this if they persist in the use 
of such copy as the following, taken from 
a current magazine of sophistication: “At 
the Park Central one finds the indefinable 
dignity of restraint that distinguishes the 
homes of those to the manner born. Exqui- 
site appointments and superior service trans- 
mute this structure of stone and steel into 
an ultra-modern hotel of highest distinc- 
tion.” The copy writer who deliv- 
ered this bit of verbosity had evidently just 
succumbed to the thought that the bigger 
he made his words the better they would 
sound. That “indefinable dignity of re- 
straint ” prevents me from saying more. 


WHEN I was YouNGER I recall how, when 
dinner at my father’s house was over, the 
ladies would always retire to the living 
room, leaving the men to their coffee and 
conversation. I remember how I looked for- 
ward to the days when I should be old 
enough to sit in on these post-dinner con- 
versations and hear, perhaps, the discussion 
of things not suitable for feminine ears. 
Alas! no sooner had I become of age than 
the whole gorgeous custom was altered, and 
now the ladies sit through to the very end, 
drinking their coffee and smoking with the 
men. Gone, too, is the surreptitious conver- 
sation enjoyed by men alone. It is now the 
property of both, and both enjoy it. 


Firty THOUSAND POUNDS was recently 
paid for a Gutenberg Bible belonging to 
the Monastery of St. Blasien. “ I wonder if 
I can’t work a brief squib out of that,” the 
columnist would say. Ah! Here it is: It 
would appear that the best way for a 
printer to get a good price for his work is 
to die! 
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On My JUNE PAGE there was reproduced 
an advertisement used by Bonwit Teller & 
Co., Phifadelphia, to impress their telephone 
number indelibly on the memories of their 
customers. The advertisement featured prom- 
inently a single telephone pole supporting 
seven wires that cut across the page. On 
each wire was lettered the telephone of the 
firm. In my comment on the announcement, 
I waxed warm about the idea, predicting 
that it was so good that it would be “ used ” 
by others. Apparently, it was 
“used” by Bonwit Teller because, shortly 
after its appearance here, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from M. J. Meagher, direc- 
tory superintendent of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company: “I am 
enclosing a copy of our telephone directory 
for Holyoke, Massachusetts, which went to 
press January 28, 1927. On the insert, be- 
tween the alphabetical and classified sec- 
tions, you will find a full-page advertise- 
ment for Forbes & Wallace, Incorporated, 
Springfield. This layout is almost identical 
with the layout on page 436 of THE INLAND 
PrInTER for June, 1927. We were much 
pleased with the praise given the idea in 
your column but wondered if probably 
Bonwit Teller & Co., of Philadelphia, cap- 
tured their layout from our Forbes & Wal- 
lace advertisement. Who knows? ” : 
Apparently, Forbes & Wallace have priority 
rights on the idea. Certainly, the two an- 
nouncements are so very similar that the 
definite odor of plagiarism arises from one 
of them. Which, I wonder, conceived the 
idea? Let either come to his defense? This 
column is open to both for explicit claims 
and explanations. 


In A TWO-COLUMN, four-inch newspaper 
advertisement of Fatima cigarets, the fol- 
lowing sentence comprised the complete 
copy: “A smoothness and delicacy of taste 
that sets it apart.” In a single-column ad- 
vertisement of the Boston Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, appearing in The New Yorker, this 
sentence appeared: “ Since the opening of 
this hotel in May there has been offered to 
Bostonians a new high standard of hotel 
service and a new type of delightful cui- 
sine .’ The italics are mine. Should I, 
under the circumstances, tell you that both 
the Fatima copy and the Ritz-Carlton copy 
is grammatically wrong? Or is you going to 
discover that for yourselves? 


FRANK CRAVEN, Broadway’s actor-play- 
wright, suggests that all plays of a salacious 
nature be permitted to show only in re- 
stricted areas. Then, he says, the public will 
know beforehand what it is going to see. 

Frank Craven’s suggestion has pos- 
sibilities — but think of the traffic conges- 
tion in those areas. 


Romans of wealth, I am told, paid as 
much as five thousand dollars a year for a 
good cook. The news value of that state- 
ment consists, I take it, not in the five 
thousand dollars but in the fact that it was 
possible to get a good cook. 


Just to satisfy a personal whim of curios- 
ity, I pause a moment to inquire why the 
negro has such a febrile passion for purple 
colors in raiment. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Again Local Dealer Cooperation 

Within the last year or two this department has made ref- 
erence to the matter of securing local dealer codperation for 
the purpose of securing national advertising in local news- 
papers, daily or weekly. We have in the past given concrete 
examples where such codperation has worked out 
very well. We have pointed out where some pub- 
lishers have failed to make it a success, largely 
because they were not good salesmen or did not 
have the proper contact with their local dealers to 
get them interested in the matter. 

Now and then we find that newspaper gather- 
ings discuss the proposition in a somewhat round- 
table sort of way, while some publishers who have 
seen the possibilities in the scheme have worked 
at it all the time with splendid results. 

The plan suggested by this department was for 
the local publisher or his representative to go to 
his dealers and point out to them that many lines 
of goods they are handling are not being adver- 
tised locally — not pushed, so as to get the goods 
off the shelves into the hands of consumers. Then 
ask the dealers to write letters to the wholesalers 
or manufacturers and request that they use the 
local paper for some of their advertising, so that direct contact 
may be made with the great mass of consumers of any of the 
articles otherwise nationally advertised. Often the dealers may 
say they will do it, sometime. Then suggest, if they are busy, 
that they let the representative of the newspaper have some 
of their letterheads so that he may write the letters to the 
wholesalers or manufacturers he shall name and bring the let- 
ters back for the dealer to sign. Such consent is not difficult 
to secure, and the newspaper representative can certainly word 
a letter effectively and with adroit mention of his own news- 
paper to be used in connection with such advertising. When 
the letters are returned to the dealer they may be ready to mail 
with the exception of his signature. 

It is a plan that will pay great dividends on its cost, not 
only by way of the advertising secured through these letters, 
but also in the fact that the arguments used to interest the 
dealer in this advertising codperation will impress him with 
the value of advertising his other lines as well. It is selling 
propaganda both ways and there is not a chance in the world 
of losing anything for the newspaper; rather is it a friendly 
contact and service that the dealer will appreciate more as 
time goes on, for any dealer knows that he is paying a price 
for such goods that takes in the expense of advertising. Even 
though he pays half the cost of the local advertising, he is 
much more impressed with its value than when he sees the 
more general advertising in big magazines and periodicals that 
makes no direct appeal to his local customers. Nothing can 
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more effectively speed the day for more general use of local 

newspaper advertising for national products. Especially can 

it be made effective if the local dealer can be brought to 

realize that he must ask for and demand such advertising help 

before he signs orders for such lines of goods. The salesman 
who bumps up against this situation when calling 
on local dealers will carry the news back to the 
men who are managing the sales end at head- 
quarters; never doubt that. 


California Newspapers to Control Publicity 

The California Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion has finally and formally adopted a new plan 
of handling publicity for non-profit community 
events in that state. The new plan is called the 
“ Publicity Control Bureau,” and under it each 
newspaper of the association is to be pledged to 
accept no publicity for non-profit community 
events which is not prepared by or sponsored by 
the bureau. 

Banishing of the paid free publicity agent from 
participation in such non-profit community events 
as fairs, carnivals, pageants, etc., is the object of 
this bureau; it is to be controlled by the central 
office of the California Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Members pledge that they will not accept nor print any news 
matter, propaganda, or publicity, for such local events that 
comes to them by way of any paid publicity agent or organ- 
ization. For the proper handling of such publicity, however, 
they have not deprived the people of any community of a 
means, but have set up this publicity control bureau. Through 
it the association will provide writeup men, photographers, 
plates, and editors who will codperate with the local officials in 
getting all there is to be used legitimately for such free pub- 
licity. This matter will be well prepared and furnished by the 
bureau to the newspapers representing the district interested. 
No guarantee or promise is made that the newspapers will 
handle or use such free publicity matter, but they will be 
offered it for free use with a recommendation from the 
association. 

Back of the idea is the presumption that usually there are 
funds which are often paid to publicity agents as well as an 
advertising bureau which can direct the placing of such funds. 
The bureau will use its best efforts to direct such advertising 
funds toward the newspapers rather than permit the funds to 
be diverted to billboards, street cars, handbills, etc. 

California is not much different from other states in the 
number and importance of its community affairs, celebrations, 
and expositions. However, the officers of the newspaper organ- 
izations have been more impressed with the free publicity evil 
because of the multitude of paid publicity agents making their 
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headquarters in Los Angeles and thriving on the meat they 
gain from the newspapers themselves. It is logical that if any 
enterprise or business can use free publicity to an extent which 
warrants the employment of a paid agent, it can as well deal 
with a bureau or central organization of the publishers and 
arrange that the pay shall go to these newspapers, provided the 
said newspaper organization sets up the machinery to do the 
work, and can make it effective within reason, as these Cali- 
fornia publishers now have done. 

Other states will watch and possibly emulate the example 
of publicity control thus furnished them by the California 
Newspaper Association. 


A Unique Collection Scheme 
Field Manager Bemis of the Colorado Editorial Associa- 
tion recently discovered that one of his members was using a 
unique collection form which is reported to get the desired 


NOTICE 


To the Above Named Debtor: 


You are hereby notified that you are indebted to the above 
named creditor in the sum of dollars, 
and unless you appear at the creditor’s place of business, 
DD eee street, city of 
on or before the , 
A. D., 19...., at 10 o’clock a. M. of said day and make de- 
fense of said claim, or pay the same, legal steps will be 
taken to enforce said claim for the amount above and costs. 

OF ALL WHICH you will take pUE NoTICE and govern your- 
self accordingly. 

Dated this 


* Notice ’’ Used to Collect Slow or Doubtful Pay 


results when used on those of slow or doubtful pay. It is rec- 
ommended for its similarity to a legal process served on the 
delinquent, even though it has no legal importance or power 
of enforcement other than the warning that legal steps wili be 
taken unless the claim is adjusted. 


A Comment Pleasant to Make 

We were recently called upon to examine and review the 
regular issue of an up-to-date semi-weekly paper. It struck the 
writer as one of the most perfect regular issues we have seen 
for some time. Our report went to the publishers somewhat 
as follows: 

Your issue of is received. It is one of the finest regular 
newspaper issues I have seen anywhere. No other medium on earth 
can take the place locally of a newspaper edited and made up like 
that. It is full of strong stories and features of interest to every- 
body in the territory, embellished with good artwork and local 
interest stuff on every page. A satire on bridge parties is in a class 
with the George Fitch stuff of years ago. The forty-five columns of 
advertising is all artistic and of such size of space, quality of copy, 
illustration, and arrangement that no advertiser can complain of 
poor position or set-up. The print is perfect from the standpoint of 
impression and ink, etc. As this issue precedes a style show, my 
comment is that I believe covering this special event in this way 
with large individual advertisements of artistic design and good 
copy is much better than working up a special section on which 
advertising is crowded and set off by itself where only. the most 
striking gets attention and where the reader may pass up all of it 
if he desires. As you have it arranged, the advertising is a feature 
of the paper and carries the reader from the news to the business 
of the proposition as pleasantly as a smooth-running car on a paved 
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road. And, finally, with good results and favorable reception of 
the whole paper thus assured, there will be no reaction in the 
issues following to cut down your regular volume of business. 

There is a comment on a newspaper that it is pleasant to 
make. When such comment is justified there is satisfaction in 
knowing that all that is being urged, written, and proposed for 
the betterment of our local newspapers is not being lost on 
the men who are making these newspapers. 


Field Notes and Observations 
By G.L. CASWELL 


OHIO PUBLISHERS have gone about it in a big, businesslike way 
to employ a state field manager and set him to work for the 
Ohio Newspaper Association. This will be the name of an 
auxiliary to the Buckeye Press Association, an organization of 
long standing but operated without paid officers of any kind. 
The new auxiliary organization will be incorporated and espe- 
cially officered with power to employ and install a field man- 
ager to work for and with such members of the Buckeye Press 
Association as will join in the new progressive development. 
Dailies, weeklies, and all other publications in the state are 
to be incliided in the membership. 
COFFS 

From all over the country come warnings against a sort of 
graft carrted on by some smooth person or persons who work 
harder to keep from working than they would at a regular 
job, In same states it is reported papers were requested to 
send “sample copies” and subscription rates. From these 
sample copies items concerning certain persons were picked 
out and the persons notified that the “ bureau ” or ‘“‘ newspaper 
service ” had a clipping concerning the person addressed. They 
would be glad to send it to the person for twenty-five cents. 
Doubtless this play upon people’s curiosity brought a good 
many quarters, and the items sent proved to be from their own 
local papers which they had seen before. It is an old scheme, 
but it evidently is worth trying again and again. Publishers 
should not comply with such requests for sample copies with- 
out at least getting the regular price for them. 


CYFy 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS, Often accused of misstatements and 
perversion of the facts in certain cases, are always chafed 
somewhat by these careless criticisms of their work. We have 
heard them say in extenuation of their discrepancies that if 
a dozen people were to view a dog fight no two of them would 
report what they saw exactly alike. That has been proven 
many times in court where witnesses differ in their testimony. 
Now come the reports of the great prize fight on July 21, with 
nine of fourteen expert press reporters declaring they saw the 
foul blow delivered by Dempsey and the others alleging that 
the blow was fair. Then there are hundreds and thousands of 
other ring-side spectators who differ just as much in stating 
what they think they saw. Reporting is not altogether an exact 
science, but from practice and experience the newspaper writer 
is apt to make better note of things and circumstances than 
the average spectator, whatever you may think about that. 
We notice also that baseball fans differ as much regarding 
balls and strikes and about close decisions at bases. It greatly 
depends on the viewpoint — and very often on the prejudiced 
state of mind of the spectator. The newspaper writer must be 
expected now and then to see things differently from others 
who think they saw them otherwise. The fact usually is that 
the reporter has tried to observe carefully, other witnesses only 
incidentally, and most people without either care or technique, 
what transpires in the twinkling of an eye. 
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of 
: Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
to 
a By J. L. FRAZIER 
or : 
The Mansfield Journal, Mansfield, Ohio.— Your “ Leland Hotel ” special great number of newspapers, the publishers of which, rather than sacrifice 
n is outstanding for the sane manner in which advertisements are set. Advertising the appearance and effectiveness of their papers, should invest in foundry 
value and appearance are both sacrificed when advertisements, distinguished type or mats. in the required sizes. Because the better typography would make 
by very little copy, are set in big sizes of bold type, discounting the effect of the advertising more resultful, and logically increase the amount of advertising 
white space upon emphasis and evidencing the belief that whatever the space to be obtained, such new type or mats. would be an excellent investment. Too 
is it should be filled, regardless of the amount of copy. The Christian Science many look upon the purchase of type that they can get along without as an 
Monitor, possibly the most beautiful newspaper in America, and the New York expense. Rather than use capitals for groups of body matter, however, it would 
Times, which will not run a line of type in which the heavy element of the be better by far to have the additional white space that the use of lower- 
letter is wider than twelve-point, are among the pioneers in the movement case would leave. 
toward better typographical standards in newspapers. The better papers, large Estes Park Trail, Estes Park, Colorado.— Your paper is thoroughly  satis- 
and small, are beginning to realize the futility of bold faces and see the greater factory, presswork Aa uniform, and the. caloe?” a excellent. madentice tants 
y ee ae ee rs pong page cong ye ay — 4 — are set in a simple and readable form; few items are emphasized, which is a 
fe 0 bl f Phas tt a P “- = o es further point in their favor, and one too little appreciated. Furthermore, the 
reasonable amount of news matter on each page compensates for the fact that display type most frequently used, Cloister Bold, is one of the world’s finest; 
n the advertisements are not pyramided, the pages as a whole would be more its employment contributes measurably to the good appearance of the Trail. 
f orderly if they were. : While details are not consistent with the best grade of typography, particularly 
Marcus Hook Press, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania.—The sub-decks of the jin the use of so many minor lines set wholly in caps. — and sometimes not the 
iF heads on the first page are set in too large type and the lines are decidedly _— most effective or pleasing allocation of white space — the work is all it need 
.- crowded. The awkward variations in the length of comparative lines violate be, and worth all that you doubtless realize upon it. 
symmetry, which is essential in a pleasing heading, and many of the major lines oe ec " i i. ‘ 
- are too short. With the large halftone of Mr. Blinsinger at the right of the The Norjolk Press, Norfolk, Nebraska.— One of the halftones on the first 
i tie WRK. of tie, heads an) theilower oat ahoalii have bcenncocthe: lett page of your June 16 issue is upside down. Another unusual thing is the item 
s page f 3 5 Saat Ps on the first page to the effect that postage on the copy is six cents. While the 
a this renga 2 — = Th the. BABS: a5 v hae amp to be highlights in a number of the halftones are filled up, they are clean in others. 
e Fhe Il isha iced mt ye Na t " eats ven bys ow Sun i” = So, we consider that you have done remarkably well in printing the many half- 
the smaller type aS pe ee ile ouher paces B3:10 make it hardly legible. On the tones illustrating the issue, a special commemorating the convention of the 
whole, too, there is not nearly enough reading matter; better no text at all N. E. A, especially since the ordinary — and it seems rougher than average — 
than such little patches as appear on one or two pages of the April 1 issue. mets eheek: feeds Though swardanmatelike tcl seed mianthead cab ain anc alver: 
As a rule, the advertisements are too crowded; but a Nati fault is the use of tising display type, or lettered in a style approximating the appearance of type 
such a great variety of borders. Many of them are either too strong or too commonly seen in advertisements, your first page is first class. It is well bal- 
f ornate, the effect in either case being to take attention from the type. Here anced and attractive. The use of common display type results in a certain lack 
and there among the badly set ads. are some good ones, but they had just as well of dignity, which we consider should characterize at least the plain masthead. 
‘ be bad so far as the appearance of the paper as a whole is concerned. We appreciate the fact that advertisements are pyramided; with so many of 
° Calgary Albertan, Calgary, Canada.— Inking, as a rule, is too heavy on them, also so many large cuts, which are likewise display units, the effect 
your ‘‘ Jubilee Number ” and, as a result, some of the letters of text are filled would be a hodgepodge if advertisements and cuts were scattered. Now, let us 
) up in the heavier spots, and there is some slur on the front where the paper view the other side of the picture. While well arranged and displayed, your 
. was subjected to rubbing in wrapping and in the mails. Outstanding among the = acdlvertisements are unpleasing as a rule, and ineffective from an advertising 
] paper’s virtues is the large amount of intensely interesting historical reading standpoint, because rules are used so extensively as ornament, because such a 













matter, much of which is exceptionally well illustrated, although the halftones 
are often quite badly filled up because of the mass of ink carried. Less ink and 
a little more impression, broadly speaking, are essential to the improvement of 
your presswork. Some of the advertisements, those which we regret to state 
were apparently furnished you set up in mat. form, are of the highest type. 
These are the Canadian Pacific, General Motors of Canada, and the Canadian 
National Railroad, one of which is reproduced. Advertisements of local con- 
cerns, set by you, are faulty because of the great variety of display types 
used, many of the styles associated in individual advertisements being wholly 
unrelated while others are altogether too bold, but more especially because so 
many of the lines of text groups are set wholly in capitals. The idea of doing 
so, we understand, was the fact thac copy was light in relation to space. Not 
having sufficient type of a size to set these groups in upper and lower case, 
the all-capital composition seemed the only way out. This fault is evident in a 
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wide variety of borders are employed, and finally, because so many styles of type 
appear in them. Four styles in a single advertisement are not uncommon and 
the general impression we have is that at least twenty display styles are in the 
issue. The slug borders of repeated units are particularly objectionable, likewise 
the twelve-point and, where the space is small, the six-point rule borders. If you 
adopted two-point rules as standard, used them singly on small advertisements, 
double and triple parallel on larger ones, throughout the paper you would 
effect a remarkable improvement. Tone would be uniform with all rules of the 
same weight, yet the additional strength that is permissible, desirable or essen- 
tial, depending on how you look at it, would be given the larger advertisements 
by the thickness of the borders. Some of the advertisements are all they need 
be, examples being those for Buckendorf, the Durland Trust Company, and 
J. C. Penney. The first page of part two, headed ‘‘ Norfolk Welcomes Nation’s 
Editors,” is excellent. 
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Two forceful displays by Fish, advertising typographer, Los Angeles, illustrating the charm 
resulting from harmony between type, illustration, ornament, and white space. 








While the Fathers of Confederation 


the foundes of this company, was 
building his first carriages in an 
ure Ontario village. 


6ince then, the infant Dominion has 
attained to the full power of nation- 
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as 
Canada’s need for transportation has 
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possibilities — still with the brightest 
vistas of the future opening up before 
us. 
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D A Limited 


Head Office and Factories 4 Oshawa, Oouario 
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Striking advertisement from special ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee 
Edition’ of the Albertan, Calgary, Alberta. 
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The Fremont Herald, Fremont, Nebraska.— We would not be putting it 
much too strong if we should say that your paper is ideal. It is one of the best, 
in fact, we have received. A general appraisal of the news matter discloses the 
interest of the items appearing therein and the exceptional manner in which they 
are handled. Considering the amount, we assume that all the news worth printing 
is printed. You state ‘“‘ while far from perfect, it is about as good as we can 
make it on the old press used,’’ yet your presswork requires no such apology; 
we wish one-third of the papers were printed as well. The inking is just about 


Failures Seldom Occut Among Good Advertisers. The Merchant Who Advertises Is Awake to Oonditions. 


THE FREMONT HERALD 
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FURTHER INTERESTING HISTORY 
CONCERNING PE-TA-LA-SHA-RU 


Account of Charles Augustus Murray's Experi: 
ences With the Pawnees Here 


First page of O. Byron Copper’s Herald, Fremont, Nebraska, distinguished by 
excellent makeup of difficult six-column size. 


right and it is even, which is more unusual. The first page illustrates a sym- 
metrical arrangement of display units; we are reproducing it also because it 
illustrates a very effective way of making up a six-column page, a size which 
causes most publishers trouble. Headings are of good number, their style and 
size are suitable for a weekly and in relation to the news interest of the items. 
Advertising composition and general makeup are excellent. While the Frank 
Crane feature is “‘ news” the fact that it is paneled gives it the same display 
effect as an advertisement, hence its position at the top of the second and third 
columns, dividing the news matter of the page into two sections, wholly sep- 
arated, is unsatisfactory. While it would be improper to place an advertisement 
at the top of the first and second columns this feature article could quite prop- 
erly be, and, if it were, the reading matter would be in one connected group. 
Your editorial page is the most outstanding feature, and is also reproduced. 


The Arcadian, Arcadia, Florida.— Presswork on the type is excellent, in 
view of which it seems certain the halftone on the first page is an old one 
or was not properly cleaned following the previous run. The highlights are badly 
filled up. While headlines are good, although the lines are too short in some of 
those of second size — being little more than half as long as the width of the 
column — they are satisfactory in size and style. If there were a few more of 
them and if they were balanced, not necessarily symmetrically, the page would 
be very good. Advertisements are well arranged and displayed, but they are not 
as pleasing as they should be. The main reason for that is the very extensive 
use of display lines set in condensed bold-face, all capitals. One can not set 
attractive advertisements with type faces that are ugly, and these extra- 
condensed letters are. It is a shame the type founders ever produced condensed 
type. Something which is of practical advantage in not more than two or three 
cases out of a hundred —and is then of decided esthetic disadvantage — and 
which is used even twenty per cent is decidedly detrimental. The writer has said 
over and over that if he were running a newspaper today he wouldn’t have 
a font of condensed type in the shop. This is an open invitation, therefore, 
to you to send five of your advertisements in which condensed faces seemed 
essential. We promise to give four of the five as effective or more effective 
display with type of regular shape and assure you that all five will be better 
by far from the standpoint of appearance as a result of the use of type of 
regular proportions. We exceedingly regret you do not pyramid the advertise- 
ments, especially since because this and the other point mentioned are all that 
keep the Arcadian from being an especially fine newspaper. 
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Olympia News, Olympia, Washington.— Your issue for July 1 is poorly 
printed, extremely light in places and equally too black in others. While the 
display practically throughout, both in advertisements and news-heads, is set in 
Cheltenham Bold, a plan that ordinarily results in attractiveness, the good 
effect of the uniformity is overcome by the poor presswork. It is interesting, 
also, to find the text matter of the first page set in Cheltenham Wide, also the 
editorials, but, while we have made no comparison as to the amount of matter 
that can be gotten into a given space in that style as compared with your 
regular body style, we are of the opinion that the Cheltenham is more wasteful 
of space. Contributing to the bad effect created by the presswork is the use of 
so many borders of six-point rule, the result of which is worse because the 
corners do not come up snugly. Here, indeed, is one of the big advantages of 
using light-face, two or three point, rules for border; the breaks where rules 
are joined are less pronounced on thin rules than on thick ones. In short, three 
two-point rules with white between would not only give the same strength as 
one six-point, or more (because thicker), but would be more artistic and, in 
addition, make the joints less pronounced. Not being so black, the parallel 
two-point rules would detract less from the type of advertisements. The fact that 
advertisements are scattered here and there over the pages instead of being 
pyramided is decidedly detrimental. 

Worth County Tribune, Grant City, Missouri— While the print is rather 
uneven — and it inclines to being too pale rather than too heavy — your paper 
is very satisfactory. First page makeup is generally attractive, although there 
are too few heads in the June 8 issue; the bottom part appears flat. The 
issue for June 1, on which there is just about the right number of display head- 
ings, well arranged, is better. There is one point in which the hand-set decks 
are weak; too little care was exercised in writing them, hence lines are too 
unequal in length. Lines in heads may be too long or too short; there are more 
that are too short than too long on your paper and the effect is worse when 
lines that are not ideal, or near ideal, in length are too short rather than too 
long. A very good length in heads set drop-line fashion is four-fifths the 
width of the column. The line on the first page of your June 1 issue that most 
nearly approximates this is the one “ Worth County.” There are twelve charac- 
ters in the line, which we suggest you adopt as standard and write copy for 
all heads so there will be that number in each line. Considering the relatively 
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few characters of the size that may be gotten into a line in the column, varia- 
tions between the first and second line should not be more than one character. 
In a pinch you may go over to thirteen, but the line would be too short with 
only eleven. Advertisements are excellent, not only because display is prac- 
tically all in one style — and that, one of the best, Goudy Bold — but because 
of the fine restraint practiced in the number of points emphasized and the fact 
that borders are of moderate width and tone, usually plain rules, which are 
always preferable because they detract less from the type. White space is also 
employed to very good advantage. 
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Manual of Typographical Standards 


HE third edition of the New York 
Times Manual of Typographical 
Standards is just off the press. It is a 
volume of ninety-six pages, bound in 
gray and red buckram. It contains 125 
illustrations and is a handbook on the 
mechanics of newspaper advertising. 
While the “ Manual ” sets forth in detail 
regulations governing the typography of 
advertising classifications in the New 
York Times, its general information is 
designed to explain the practices which 
insure good printing in all newspapers. 
It gives full information on how to sub- 
mit copy for newspaper reproduction; 
on the types of illustration best suited 
for newspaper printing, with general 
notes on the handling of cuts and copy; 
matrices and electrotypes; the mezzo- 
graph screen; highlight halftone; Ben 
Day; the drop-out; the relative merits 
of zinc and copper engravings, and other 
valuable technical information. 

In order to improve the appearance of 
its advertising columns, the New York 
Times in 1922 adopted rules and regu- 
lations governing the use of blacks in all 
advertising announcements. This pioneer 
effort, now standardized by five years of 
actual practice, is recognized by local 
and national advertisers as a significant 
contribution to the progress of newspaper 
typography. More than a score of im- 
portant newspapers have adopted the 
Times standards in whole or in part 
within the past four years. National ad- 
vertisers for several years past have 
declared in favor of newspaper typo- 
graphical reform along the lines of the 
Times standards. 


MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHICAL STANDARDS, 84 pages, 
7% by 10; buckram cover. The New York Times 
New York city. $1.50. 


A Contemporary's Special Issue 


On the occasion of the annual con- 
vention of the German Printers’ Associa- 
tion, held this year at Eisenach, the 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutschlands Buch- 
drucker issued a number devoted to the 
progress of the printing industry, and in 
particular to the present-day improve- 


This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in its catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 





ments in tools, machinery, and appli- 
ances. The various articles were written 
by expert craftsmen. We note that the 
writers on offset and rotary presses give 
due credit to America as being here first 
in the field. The article discussing the 
German type foundry (its past, present, 





Other Books Received 


Aluminum Bronze Powder and Aluminum 
Paint. By Junius David Edwards, Tells 
everything about aluminum bronzes and 
paints. 104 pages, 6 by 9; cloth binding. 
The Chemical Catalogue Company, 419 
Fourth avenue, New York city. $3. 

The Geographic Background of Chicago. 
By J. Paul Goode. A study of certain units 
of regional planning which has been under- 
taken by the committee on local commu- 
nity research of the University of Chicago in 
codperation with other organizations for re- 
gional planning. As the book is a product of 
the University of Chicago Press, it is, like 
other productions from this concern, both 
good to look at and easy to read. 70 pages, 
4% by 634; paper cover. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Abridged Scientific Publications from the 
Kodak Research Laboratories, Volume X, 
containing a number of interesting essays 
on photographic problems. 260 pages, 634 
by 9%; paper cover. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester. 











and future) is one we would like to re- 
print had we the space. It is very fair 
to its contemporaries in other countries. 
This number is printed in the Ungar 
Fraktur face (set on the linotype). This 
face is dug out of antiquity and bears 
the same relation to the usual Fraktur 
(German) faces that Garamond does to 
the usual Roman faces. There are faces 
that your reviewer likes better than 
either of the above. It is pleasing, how- 
ever, to note that this special issue is 
printed in a Fraktur face, for the Ger- 
man language loses much when presented 
in Roman types.— N. J. WERNER. 


We Beg Your Pardon 
In reviewing “A Yardstick of Print- 
ing” in the July issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER we overlooked that the copy 
was “executed” by the Tri-Ad Direct 
Advertising Service, Chicago. It was our 
error, for which we ask forgiveness. 


A Printers’ Manual of Style 


Compiled by Frepertc W. HAMILTON 


E could find no better recommen- 

dation for this book than what is 
contained in the author’s introduction. 
Doctor Hamilton says: 


In its preparation the compiler has en- 
deavored to assemble a set of rules which 
represent thoroughly sound and well ap- 
proved usage. He has not endeavored to be 
original. To be original, if it had any effect 
at all, would only be to confuse still further 
a condition which needs to be simplified. 
Where usage differs the compiler has not set 
up his own idea of what is logical or ab- 
stractly correct. He has endeavored to pre- 
sent the usage of printing offices of the 
highest rank and let it rest at that. In this 
way he has endeavored to produce a style 
book which may be safely followed with 
reasonable assurance of turning out work 
not open to condemnation on the score of 
faulty style. A critic might say that he pre- 
ferred this or that otherwise, but such criti- 
cism is not condemnation. 


The book is No. 41, Part VI, of the 
Typographic Technical Series for Ap- 
prentices, published by the committee of 
education of the United Typothetae of 
America. 

A Printers’ MANuat oF StyLe. Compiled by 
Frederic W. Hamilton, LL.D. 124 pages, 5 by 734; 
cloth binding. Committee on Education of the 
United Typothetae of America, Chicago. 


Essentials of Linoleum Block Printing 
By Ratpu W. PoLtk 

The author is now at the head of the 
department of printing at Cass Technical 
School, Detroit; formerly he was prin- 
cipal of the Robidoux Polytechnic School, 
St. Joseph, Missouri; naturally the book 
is written from a school man’s viewpoint 
and mainly for the use of printing stu- 
dents. In his preface the author says: 

The practice of linoleum block printing is 
rapidly becoming a popular activity in the 
schools, as well as among artists and print- 
ers, and this booklet has been developed as 
an aid to those who wish to engage in this 
very fascinating work. We have attempted 
to cover the fundamental operations in sim- 
ple block printing, in a clear and non-tech- 
nical manner, so that they may be followed 
by persons without previous training either 
in art or printing, and with a minimum of 
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equipment. A number of special illustra- 
tions and diagrams have been prepared for 
the further guidance of the student. 

The book is as thorough in its han- 
dling of the subject as the author’s other 
book, “The Practice of Printing.” It 
contains a brief history of block printing 
and chapters on how to adapt the design 
to linoleum and to transfer the design 
to the block; how to engrave and print 
the block, and what tools to use. There 
is also a chapter on commercial uses of 
linoleum blocks. 


EssENTIALS OF LINOLEUM BLocK PRINTING. By 
Ralph W. Polk. 60 pages, 6 by 9, illustrated; stiff 
covers. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. $2. 


Foremanship Training 
By Huco DIeMER 

The aim of this book is to set forth 
the purposes sought through better fore- 
manship, what the responsibilities of 
foremanship are, the qualifications of 
foremen, and to describe the place and 
purposes of the various programs of 
foremanship training. It points out the 
essential features involved in the suc- 
cessful operation of these plans and their 
codrdinative relation to works manage- 
ment, foremen’s clubs, safety councils, 
industrial engineering, and personnel 
management. Therefore it may be said 
to be a book of much value to the print- 
ing industry; in fact, it’s a book that 
every prospective foreman should read. 


FOREMANSHIP TRAINING. By Hugo Diemer. 230 
pages, 5 by 7%; cloth binding. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York city. 


The Etiquette of Letter Writing 


This book is particularly interesting 
and valuable for the printer of social 
forms and stationery. Its purpose is to 
point the way; to take up some of the 
phases of social correspondence that are 
at times puzzling, and to solve some of 
the problems that often confront the 
printer of such stationery. It covers 
everything in its line, and it speaks with 
authority, because it is the mouthpiece 
of Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, the 
largest producers of social stationery in 
all the world. As we understand it, the 
book may be obtained free by any inter- 
ested printer by writing the publishers at 
New York city. 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts 
By Wittram McCourtie 

Besides being a guide to the literary 
markets of the English-speaking world, 
this book is of particular interest to 
printers because it contains a list of the 
house-organs published in the United 
States. It also contains articles on manu- 
script preparation, author’s rights, and 
copyright. 


WHERE AND How To SELL Manuscripts. By 
William McCourtie. 482 pages, 5% by 734; cloth, 
gold-stamped binding. The Home Correspondence 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. $3.50 net. 
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The Pridemark 

Some printers issue their house-organs 
printed on government post cards, others 
on S. & S. C., with or without paper 
cover; but the Thomsen-Ellis Company 
in Baltimore issues its “ Pridemark ” 
printed on deckle-edged white Kinkora 
in a stiff cover in three colors. In other 
words, it’s a de luxe edition of an excel- 
lent publication, worthy a concern with 
such reputation for good work as the 
Thomsen-Ellis Company has. It is a nov- 
elty in house-organ publication. As its 
aim is better printing, especially better 
advertising printing, it practices what it 
preaches unstintingly, and we hope and 
believe that its mission will be success- 
fully accomplished in the near future. 


Inventions and Patents 
By MILton WRIGHT 


The author is associate editor of the 
Scientific American and as such has a 
reputation for as thorough knowledge in 
his field as the publication he edits. The 
book explains how to secure a patent, 
how to market a patent, and how to raise 
the capital, questions in which every in- 
ventor is deeply interested. It discusses 
the relations of the inventor and his em- 
ployer, the valuations of patents, adver- 
tising and publicity, trade marks, in- 
fringements, etc. 


INVENTIONS AND Patents. By Milton Wright. 
226 pages, 5% by 8; cloth binding. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York city. 


Economics of Advertising 
By Rotanp S, VAILE 


Does advertising increase the cost of 
an article or does it lower it? The opin- 
ions on this subject are many and varied. 
On the one hand, the special pleaders 
claim that “ advertising does not cost — 
it pays!” Goods of improved quality, 
they urge, are sold at the same or lower 
prices as a result of the expanded mar- 
ket which results from advertising; and 
the improvement in quality results in a 
higher scale of living for the masses. 
In contradiction, the conservative oppo- 
nents of advertising maintain that “ ad- 
vertising creates no dollars,” but actually 
“costs” the people of the United States 
almost the total wage of the 600,000 
people said to be engaged in it. They say, 
moreover: “ Nowhere does the domina- 
tion of men by their institutions appear 
more clearly than where we see an im- 
pressive array of specialists making it 
their life work to shape men’s desires in 
the interest not of mankind but that of 
business.” 

The effort of this book is to present a 
sympathetic and impartial review of the 
data of advertising. The author’s inspira- 
tion for undertaking the work comes 
from a dozen years of more or less active 
contact with the sales problems of the 
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California citrus industry, the encourage- 
ment of his colleagues in the school of 
business administration of the University 
of Minnesota, and from the students in 
his advertising classes there who, for the 
past three years, have listened to, dis- 
cussed, and criticized much of the mate- 
rial presented. It is a book that should be 
found on the desk of every advertiser or 
advertising man. 


Economics oF ADVERTISING. By Roland S. Vaile. 
184 pages, 534 by 8%; cloth binding. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York city. $3. 


Labor Statistics Handbook Issued 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor has 
just issued a handbook of labor statistics 
which in convenient form digests all im- 
portant material regarding labor condi- 
tions in the United States published by 
the bureau in recent years. 

Such subjects as child labor, convict 
labor, apprenticeship, cost of living, 
employment, prices, housing, immigra- 
tion and emigration, physical examina- 
tion of workers, strikes and lock-outs, 
labor turnover, and women in industry 
are among the many interesting phases 
of the labor problem covered in this re- 
port. Copies may be secured by writ- 
ing the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington. 


How to Become an Advertising Man 
By NorMan Lewis 


The career of an advertising man is 
tempting in many ways, especially to the 
youth who is casting about for something 
to satisfy his ambition. It is tempting 
for its financial returns, but more so for 
its opportunities of success for the right 
man. It is estimated that the expenditure 
for advertising in the United States alone 
exceeds a billion dollars every year. The 
planning and preparation of such an 
amount of publicity is naturally an enor- 
mous business. No wonder so many men 
and women are attracted to it. “ There 
is big money in the advertising game.” 
Hence it has a strong lure for most of 
us, a fascination comparable only to 
appearance in the movies to the fresh- 
man co-ed. Fortunately there are plenty 
of bright, ambitious young men and 
women who are inherently cut out for 
the advertising business. The big problem 
confronting them is, “ How shall we 
break in?” The purpose of this book 
is to help solve this problem, not with 
vague theorizings, but with practical, 
concrete suggestions which other men 
and women already have tried and found 
to be successful in actual advertising 
work or practice. 


How To BECOME AN ADVERTISING MAN. By Nor- 
man Lewis. With an introduction by C. King Wood- 
bridge, president of the International Advertising 
Association. 186 pages; 534 by 8%; cloth binding. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York city. $2.50, 
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The Conventions 


RACTICALLY all of our national master-printer 

organizations will meet in annual convention in New 
York city this month. The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen will meet September 5-8 in 
the Commodore Hotel; the International Association of 
Employing Electrotypers September 8-10 at the Hotel 
Astor; the International Trade Composition Association 
September 9-12 at the Commodore Hotel; the United 
Typothetae of America September 12-17 at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, and the Employing Bookbinders of America 
September 15-17 at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

The annual convention of a trade association is a mile- 
stone showing to the world in general and to the members 
in particular that another objective has been reached. As 
such the members should flock to the conventions en 
masse. Every one of the associations mentioned above has 
done a great work for the industry it represents. It is safe 
to say that conditions in the industry would not be as 
good as they are if any one of them should cease to exist. 
They occupy a rightful place; hence they should be given 
enthusiastic support by the trades they represent. As a 
preliminary to such support, a large attendance at the 
annual convention is a necessity. It would prove that we 
really have the welfare of our trade and our trade associa- 
tion at heart. Therefore let’s go to New York and attend 
the annual convention of our association. 


The Graphic Arts Exposition 


A the time you receive this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER the Fourth Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition in the Grand Central Palace, New York city, will 
be in full swing. As far as we have been able to find out, 
the management of the exposition has done everything in 
its power to make it a success; practically all the exposi- 
tion booths have been rented to manufacturers and job- 
bers of printing equipment who furnish a large majority of 
the printers of the country with their wares; hence what 
there is new and important in this line will be on exhibit; 
in other words, the printer who is looking for improved 
machinery and equipment will here have the chance of 
his life to study and acquaint himself with what there is 
to be had. As most of this machinery will be in actual 
running operation, the exhibition may be considered a 
fair substitute for our own shops, where we can see for 
ourselves what the new machines can produce and whether 
or not they will fit into our production scheme. As such 
the exposition should prove of immense value to printer 
visitors. Let’s use it as such and profit by its lessons. 
There will not be another such exhibition before 1932 
or 1933. 


Postal Rates May Be Lowered 


EFORE the seventieth congress, convening December 
6, is many days old there will be launched a sys- 
tematic effort to overhaul the post office bookkeeping and 
to bring about a revision of present postal rates, according 
to a recent communication from the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is asserted on the part of the national 
chamber that with a businesslike accounting system the 
post office department, instead of showing an operating 
deficit of more than $37,000,000 would show a surplus. 
The apparent deficit, it is explained, is due to the fact 
that the government charges against the department all 
the free and less-than-cost services which are a part of 
governmental policy. 

Representative Kelly, of Pittsburgh, author of the 
postal salary and postage rate act of 1915 and the sponsor 
of other postal legislation in past congresses, explained 
this side of the postal rate question more fully in a recent 
interview. He said that instead of a deficit in postal rev- 
enues there has been a surplus, because the many free ser- 
vices such as franked mail, free transmission of newspapers 
within a county, rural free delivery, special rates to relig- 
ious, scientific, and fraternal publications, and similar 
activities should be charged against the treasury as public 
welfare projects instead of being charged against the pos- 
tal service revenues on the government’s books. 


The difficulty comes in charging against postal revenues many 
free services which have been adopted as public welfare projects. 
The franked and penalty provisions of the postal law, which permit 
the sending of government publications and congressional mail 
without charge, mean a loss in revenue of $16,000,000 a year. The 
free in county privilege to newspapers means a loss to revenue of 
$10,500,000 a year. The special rate given to religious, scientific, and 
fraternal publications means a loss of $14,000,000 a year in rev- 
enue. The increased rate paid to American steamships for carrying 
foreign mail entails a charge of $2,000,000 a year. Our policy of 
sending publications for the blind free means $75,000 a year loss. 

In addition to all this, there is the rural free delivery service. 
This service for the dwellers in rural communities was established 
thirty years ago as a public welfare project. Congress admitted that 
it would never pay for itself, but that its benefits would be of value 
to every American. Last year the appropriations were $105,000,000 
for rural free delivery. All the revenues from mail originating and 
delivered on all rural routes amounted to less than $30,000,000. 
There was thus a deficit in this service alone of $75,000,000. 

No one desires to see any of these services abolished or even 
curtailed. All of them serve the common good of America. How- 
ever, I do maintain that their cost should not be charged against 
postal revenues but against the national treasury. They are welfare 
projects exactly on a line with the service rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and other 
departments of the government. 

On a fundamental service policy, these expenditures would be 
segregated and kept apart from postal revenues. This would show 
a large surplus in the operation of the postal service. We could 
thus deal with postage rate reductions and with improper working 
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conditions for postal employees on a proper basis. Without a doubt, 
the seventieth congress will be compelled to deal with a postage 
rate revision. Two of the rates now in operation, that for post cards 
and private mailing cards, and the rate for transient second-class 
matter, have been higher than the traffic would bear. The result 
has been a great decrease in the revenues from this class of mail. 

To this we heartily and cheerfully append our 
“Amen.” We are ready to take off our coat and dig into 
work for such a reform. As we understand it, the buyers 
of printed advertising, or at least some of them, are 
already. busy and doing their share; so are the advertising 
men. This is as it should be, although the printers should 
have been the first to pitch in; it’s their bread and butter 
that is at stake. But maybe they have followed our advice 
of last April when we said: 

Let’s go direct to the senators and representatives, each in his 
own district and state, and impress upon them how necessary new 
postal legislation is. Or let the leaders among us do so. In prac- 
tically every state in the Union we have printers who are leaders 
in politics as well as in other social activities. Their word has great 
weight in party councils and like gatherings, when spoken at the 
right time and place. Let them approach the congressmen direct. 
It surely will have more effect than stacks upon stacks of letters. 
The next election is only a little more than a year off, and fences 
must be strengthened. There are many possibilities contained in this 
suggestion. Let’s play practical politics. 

Now is the time to act if it is ever to be done. Let’s 
have a little talk with our representatives in congress — a 
face to face talk with the men who decide what we are to 


do and not to do. 


An Unfair Post Office Ruling 


RANK COLEBROOK, the eminent British authority 

on printing problems, in an article in the trade sup- 
plement of the London Times, voices an aggravating com- 
plaint prominent in both England and the United States. 
Says Mr. Colebrook: 

One thing would be of great help to the printing world and 
to commerce in general—a concession by the post office that 
papermakers and wholesale stationers should be able to print their 
advertisements commending particular makes of paper upon actual 
specimens of the paper thus commended, so that the prospective 
customer could see just what the maker was offering to him, how 
it looked, and how it would print, and that these advertisements 
should be carried through the post not at letter postage rate, but 
at the lower printed paper rate. The announcements must, of course, 
be printed upon something, and why should they not be printed 
upon the paper to which they refer? Yet this small concession, so 
obviously in line with common sense, is refused by the post office, 
its argument being that it can not afford the anticipated loss in 
revenue, and that to make the concession would be discriminating 
unfairly as against other traders who, having, say, soaps or dyes 
or textiles to sell, would want to have their samples also distributed 
at lower cost. The peculiar nature and function of paper are ignored 
in this argument, which on the whole seems about as intelligent as 
the non possumus put up by the post office of eighty-odd years ago 
against Rowland Hill when he suggested penny postage. 

This, of course, refers to conditions in England. 
Equally antiquated and pusillanimous rules are enforced 
by our own post office department, especially regarding 
advertisements of the papermaker’s product when printed 
upon a sample of the stock advertised and inserted in a 
journal mailed as second-class matter. It can not be done; 
the post office won’t allow it. The argument advanced is 
that paper samples are merchandise and as such can not 
be carried through the mails as second-class matter. 

The argument is more or less faulty. A magazine or 
journal, no matter how obscure it may be, representing a 
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certain trade, is published for educational purposes — to 
help the trade it represents through information, news 
items, and technical articles—and as such should be 
classed as an educational institution and given the privi- 
leges usually accorded this class of institutions. That such 
a publication, on account of the contingencies in the case, 
has to be operated for profit, does not change the situa- 
tion. If it benefits its trade in an educational way, it 
should be treated as liberally as sound reasoning will allow. 

Let’s look at it from our own point of view. THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER is representing the printing trade of the 
world; through its advertising and editorial pages it serves 
as a medium of exchange of ideas between the paper manu- 
facturer and the printer. The paper manufacturer is stead- 
ily producing something rew—novelties in grade and color 
— that the printers always are looking for and would 
welcome as a godsend. But it can not be done by actual 
samples within the covers of the magazine, except at pro- 
hibitive rates; hence our readers are missing information 
and valuable ideas to which they are entitled. As an exam- 
ple of how ridiculously unfair this rule is, it may be 
pointed out that a printing magazine published in Canada 
may be loaded down with such paper samples and may 
circulate through the mails in the United States without 
hindrance. What is sauce for the goose seems to be gruel 
for the gander. Are we not right? 


Save Human Energy 


O waste is more costly than the waste of human 
energy, no matter what the cause; but this waste 
is more evident during the hot summer days than at any 
other time. If you want to get a full day’s labor out of 
your men, you must arrange to keep them cool, says an 
eminent medical authority. There seems to be no other 
way. The employer must make up his mind to pay for 
fans and refrigeration or to pay a larger sum for time lost 
while the employee loafs on the job. In every industry 
where there is a combination of hot air in the workroom 
and manual labor by the employee the thinking employer 
will have to decide which costs him most. 

Some businesses are run by slam-bang fellows who 
disregard all detail; others are run by men who watch the 
corners. In the first group the men just cuss and sweat it 
out; in the second the probability is that cooling devices 
will be installed. 

Miss Anna Baetjer made a study of men working in 
atmospheres that registered between ninety and one hun- 
dred on the thermometer and between sixty and ninety 
on the devices for measuring humidity. When these men 
worked fifteen minutes consecutively at manual labor, the 
effect registered on the pulse beat. When the work was 
kept up somewhat longer, they showed manifest effects 
of fatigue. It seemed certain that men doing manual labor 
could not keep up the pace long. They must have rest 
periods. 

How many such rest periods would be needed to pay 
for some good refrigerating or humidifying system? Think 
it over. Hitherto the arguments advanced in favor of such 
systems have been pointed toward less static and better 
register; the human side of the question has been over- 
looked. The employer who will study the problem from 
this angle will gain in dollars and cents as much as he 
benefits humanity. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

BemMroseE & Sons, a famous printing con- 
cern at Derby, recently celebrated the cen- 
tenary of its foundation. 

Ir 1s calculated that Great Britain’s yearly 
bill for advertising is between $400,000,000 
and $500,000,000, or double that of the army. 

THE city of Sheffield proposes to establish 
its own printing office, which would make it 
the first city in England to have a municipal 
print shop. 

Wrtt1aM COLLis, now in his ninety-fifth 
year, recently paid a visit to the Western 
Daily Press, at Bristol, a paper of which 
he helped to produce the first number on 
June 1, 1858. 

Tue Lanston Monotype Corporation has 
provided, free of cost, one of its casting ma- 
chines for the Technical College at Cardiff, 
for the use of its students. This equipment 
is valued at $7,000 and will complete the 
monotype installation at the college. 


THERE was recently sold by Sotheby in 
London what is supposed to be the smallest 
book ever printed, Schloss’s “ English Bijou 
Almanac for 1843,” the price being £5, 
10s. It measures 14 by % inch, is illustrated 
and provided with a miniature reading glass. 

Tue will of Frederick Page, a master 
printer, of Earlham road, Norwich, who left 
£37,445, contained an epitaph which began: 

Let no proud stone with sculptored virtues rise 

To mark the spot wherein a sinner lies. 

He directed that the words should be in- 
scribed in plain letters on a plain tombstone. 
He also wished for a quiet funeral, with a 
plain oak coffin and no flowers. 

Tue secretary of the Reading branch of 
the Typographical association forwarded to 
the executive council a query he had re- 
ceived from the Reading employment com- 
mittee in regard to possible openings for 
the training of crippled boys in the local 
printing trade. The reply of the executive 
council was that under no circumstances 
could it agree upon having such boys 
trained as printers. 

THE invention is announced of a new 
printing process which its originator, Mr. 
Herbert, of Herbert’s Studio, Aberdour 
street, London, calls “ metalogravure.” The 
inventor claims that the work on the plate 
is indestructible and that it can be printed 
without dampening by lithographic ma- 
chines, copperplate presses, or even a copy- 
ing press; in fact, anything that will apply 
pressure to paper on the inked surface may 
be used. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A NEw Amalgamated Press, Limited, has 
been organized in London, for which there 
was a financing of £6,200,000 capital stock 
and £3,500,000 of 5% per cent debentures. 
The new concern absorbs the Amalgamated 
Press of 1922, Horners, and the Radio Press, 
and will have controlling interests in Cas- 
sell & Co., Waverly Book Company, and 
the Imperial Paper Mills. It is said to own 
or control forests for wood pulp, paper 
mills, and more than a hundred magazines, 
periodicals, and annuals. It has three main 
printing works. 

Tue Illustrated London News recently 
contained photogravure reproductions of 
the new telegraphic marvel, the transmis- 
sion by wireless of portraits, drawings, 
handwriting, etc. These were all sent by the 
German apparatus known as the Tele- 
funken-Korolus-Siemens and most of them 
from Leipsic to South America. The system 
is extraordinarily rapid, the transmission 
from Berlin to Leipsic taking but twenty 
seconds and from Leipsic to Rio de Janeiro 
about five minutes. One of the things tele- 
graphed, or telephotoradiographed, was the 
heading of a printers’ magazine, Der Mod- 
erne Buchdrucker. 

From June 1 to 30 there was held at the 
First Edition Club, Russell street, London, 
an interesting exhibition of printers’ and 
type founders’ type specimen books, broad- 
sides, etc. German specimens went back to 
a Nuremburg catalogue of 1616, and in the 
Holland case was the first type used uni- 
versaily for commercial purposes. In 1764 
Caslon, the first noted English founder, pro- 
duced his catalogue, and there were many 
specimens of his work and that of his ap- 
prentice, Cottrell, and the great house of 
Fry. There were many almost grotesque ex- 
amples showing the horrible state printing 
had fallen into as respects the esthetic side 
by the end of the eighteenth century. 


FRANCE 

Tue Tenth International Typographic 
Congress was held in Paris from August 8 
to: 13. 

Tue Municipal Printing Office of Paris 
has at last decided to install typesetting ma- 
chinery. This has aroused some consterna- 
tion among its hand compositors, who quite 
naturally do not welcome the decision. 

THE Ministry of Finances uses the fol- 
lowing dimensions for its official documents: 
297.4 by 420.4 millimeters and 250 by 353.6 
millimeters. These are hypotenuse oblong 
sizes and conform with the new paper-size 
standards of Germany. 


GERMANY 

Otto SCHLOTKE, a prominent personage 
in the printing circles of Germany, died at 
Berlin on April 14 last, at the age of sixty- 
two. He interested himself specially in type- 
setting machinery, about which his first 
article appeared in 1889 in the Journal fiir 
Buchdruckerkunst, of which printers’ peri- 
odical he followed his father (Ferdinand 
Schlotke) in editorship upon his death in 
1901. In 1900 he became associated with the 
monoline composing machine; next, in 1908, 
with the General Composing Company, 
which built the Victorline machine. When 
this concern became merged with the Mer- 
genthaler company he was appointed editor 
of its house-organ, Der Moderne Buch- 
drucker, which he made a most interesting 
monthly. As an avocation he interested him- 
self in music and poetry. A biography of 
Ottmar Mergenthaler also came from his 
versatile pen. 


From the executive committee we have 
received the program for the International 
Press Exhibition, to be held in Cologne from 
May to October, 1928. Judging from the 
elaborateness of the printed program or 
prospectus one can infer that the exposition 
itself will be on a grand scale, well worthy 
of patronage, collaboration, and attendance 
on the part of Americans interested in the 
press. 

A PARCHMENT manuscript of the “An- 
halter Evangelium,” a German version of 
the gospels dating from the tenth century, 
was recently sold to an American for 
$45,000. This manuscript was originally in 
the library of the counts of Anhalt-Dessau, 
where it was lodged some four hundred 
years, 


Tue City Library of Leipsic on May 5 
opened an exhibition of the special book- 
bindings in its possession, dating from the 
Late Gothic to the Empire period. This ex- 
hibition marked the two hundred and fif- 
tieth year of the existence of this wonderful 
library. 

Tue International Book-Art Exposition, 
which opened May 28 at Leipsic, had a nov- 
elty in the shape of a book lottery. The 
prizes were books valued from 1 to 1,000 
marks. It was an interesting experiment. 


RUSSIA 
Tue Robetche Gazieta, a morning news- 
paper of Moscow, has begun a monoplane 
delivery service, the planes starting out at 
dawn, which comes here rather early, and 
enabling a breakfast time delivery at ex- 
tended distances. 
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ITH the exception of a seven-hour 

day proposal, few propositions coming 
before the diamond jubilee convention of 
the International Typographical Union in 
session in Indianapolis during the week of 
August 8 were of a nature to affect the 
printing industry as a whole. It was the 
sense of the convention that the time was 
not propitious for a shorter work-day move, 
although the seven-hour day is being gen- 
erally observed on morning newspapers. 

What the sessions lacked in major issues 
was made up, however, by unusual atten- 
dance and enthusiasm. Most of the discus- 
sions centered around changes in the laws 
of the union to conform to the recommen- 
dations and policies advocated by President 
Charles P. Howard, leader of the Progres- 
sive wing of the union, which for the first 
time in the history of the organization con- 
trolled the votes of a majority of the 524 
delegates in attendance. 

Among the proposals to be approved and 
which will be sent to a referendum vote 
were changes in the election and pension 
laws, arbitration between the union and the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
administrative changes in the executive 
council, and action dissolving the mailers’ 
body. 

Arbitration committee report, which was 
adopted, recommended continued use of 
arbitration, confining it to hours and wages 
and excluding established working condi- 
tions, and that no arbitration contracts be 
made available to publishers not operating 
composing rooms under union rules. 

A resolution was adopted which dissolves 
and disrupts all district trade unions, places 
their membership on the same plane as other 
members of the I. T. U., and prohibits 
organizations of such trade unions in the 
future. ; 

The resolution applies particularly to the 
mailers and changes the status of their or- 
ganization to give them the same rights, 
privileges and voting powers as printers. 
Heretofore, the mailers have elected their 
own officers, held their own conventions 
and have been only allied with the I. T. U. 
The resolution also affects three unions of 
newspaper writers at Scranton, Milwaukee, 
and Philadelphia. The German-American 
trade union already has been absorbed by 
the I. T. U. in the same manner it is pro- 
posed to absorb the mailers. 

The resolution, which provides that vice- 
presidents of the union shall “ be under the 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


I. T. U. Diamond Jubilee Convention 


direction and control of the president,” will 
go to a referendum vote. 

The pension requirements were changed, 
making the minimum age of pension eligibil- 





President Charles P. Howard 


ity sixty years, with a continuous member- 
ship requisite of twenty-five years. Pension- 
ers will be permitted to work not to exceed 
two days a week and still receive the $8 
pension benefit for the week. 

The convention voted to change the date 
for the annual conventions, beginning next 
year, from August to the second Monday 





of September. Charleston, South Carolina, 
was chosen for next year’s convention city. 
The woman’s auxiliary of the I. T. U. 
held its meetings in connection with the 
parent body. Its chief business was the 
launching of an insurance endowment plan 
by which it is proposed to raise $500,000 in 
the next ten years for the building of a 
home for aged members and their wives. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company 
Changes Hands 

On August 18, The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, founded 1880 by Henry O. Shep- 
ard, was purchased by the active officers and 
directors who have been in charge of the 
business. 

Since the death of Henry O. Shepard, in 
1903, the business has been operated under 
a trusteeship, the controlling interest in the 
corporation being owned by the estate of 
Henry O. Shepard. 

Desiring to retire from the business, Mrs. 
Jennie O. Shepard and Clara J. Shepard, 
the president and vice-president of the com- 
pany, in accordance with the wishes of 
Henry O. Shepard as expressed in his will, 
offered the business to those who had been 
in active charge. Hence, the company passes 
into the hands of the three active officers 
and directors, Harry Hillman, John J. Gage, 
and Walter I. Rogers, and Eldon H. Gleason 
has joined the others in the purchase. 

Both Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard and Clara J. 
Shepard retain their personal interest in The 
Inland Printer Company, of which they are 
respectively president and vice-president. 


U. T. A. Secretaries Come and Go 


ECENTLY four of the best known sec- 
retaries in typothetae locals resigned 
their charges and went into other busi- 
nesses, some even outside the printing busi- 
ness. Ben Durr, well known and well liked 
secretary-manager of the Washington 
Typothetae, quit in the middle of August 
to become affiliated with the National 
Printing Company, of Washington, in an 
executive capacity. Jack Gillespie, lately 
field secretary of the United Typothetae of 
America, but for years secretary of the 
Ben Franklin Club of St. Louis and other 
printers’ organizations, is the new secretary 
of the Washington Typothetae. Henry Ellis 
left the Milwaukee Typothetae in the early 
part of the summer for an extended vaca- 
tion in California and other western states. 


Walter Penhallow, executive secretary of 
the Graphic Arts Club, Cleveland, resigned 
in the latter part of June to become affili- 
ated with the western sales organization 
of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, and 
Edward Kelly, executive secretary of the 
Indianapolis Typothetae, quit his job Au- 
gust 1 to become sales manager for the 
Allison Coupon Company, Indianapolis. 
All the men mentioned have long and suc- 
cessful records in typothetae work; they 
have worked hard to build up their organ- 
izations and have been of much assistance 
to their members. Although we know that 
their places may be filled with acceptable 
men, we are sure that all these men will be 
missed for some time to come. Nevertheless, 
we wish them luck and success in their new 
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fields of endeavor. We have worked side by 
side with all of them and know their worth 
to the organization they are leaving. 
When Travice Todd left the Typothetae 
Franklin Association of Detroit to go back 
to his former job in Montreal, another 
vacancy was created. This for a time was 
admirably filled by Mrs. Mabel Dwyer, the 
able director of the accounting department 
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of the organization. Now we understand 
that C. C. Means, recently vice-president 
of the Thompson Type Caster Company, 
New York city, has been elected as execu- 
tive secretary of the Detroit organization. 
Six years or so ago Mr. Means was execu- 
tive secretary of the old Chicago Typoth- 
etae, then one of the largest printers’ 
organizations in the country. 


Major Coghlan Oldest Living Printer 


AJOR PHILIP F. COGHLAN, of St. 
Louis, age ninety-five, shortly will 
be presented with a gold medal — handed 
to him on a silver platter, as it were. The 
“major” has been awarded first honors in 
the contest for the oldest active printer in 
America. The search for veterans was in- 
augurated some months ago by the commit- 
tee in charge of the Fourth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition. The committee 
wished to honor, in seme suitable manner, a 
group of the oldest men in the industry. 
Only those whose work had been continu- 
ous over a long period of years were eligible 
for prizes. 

The contest was surprisingly close and 
the judges went to considerable pains to 
ascertain the exact facts before announcing 
the awards. “ Major” Coghlan, the win- 
ner, they learned, has been an active printer 
for seventy-nine years, having started in 
1848. 

Pressing him for second honors was J. C. 
Graham, of Marvell, Arkansas. He began in 
1849 and still works daily at the case of the 
Marvell Citizen, a weekly newspaper of 
that city. He is eighty-six years old and 
began his career when a child of eight. 

Third award went to William G. J. Perry, 
of Malden, Massachusetts, who is eighty- 
seven years old and started as a printer’s 
devil when nearly eleven, back in 1851. 
Fourth award is to William H. Bates, of 
Pekin, Illinois, who has spent seventy-four 
years at printing. 

The above quartet will be awarded the 
four leading prizes in that order — beautiful 
medals, especially cast for the occasion. 
Twenty-two more contenders will receive 
special honorable mention. More than one 
hundred printers from all parts of the coun- 
try entered the competition. The special 
honorable mention list is in the following 


order: YEARS IN 

TRADE 
Charles G. Parker, Arlington, Massachusetts... 73 
C. J. Hildreth, Albany, Alabama............. 73 
Henry C. Openshaw, Jersey City, New Jersey.. 72 
Agthur B. Gray; Nashville... o:.6.isc00s06 60sec 72 
Arthur H. Mitten, Westminster, Maryland.... 71 
W. C. Aydelott, Columbia, Tennessee........ 69 
J. C. Lesher, Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania..... 68 
DRViG CHINN, (CRICAKO ss. 6.6o5ss ccc seess seees 67 
Thomas Moore, Vancouver...........-..see0. 67 
T. H. Appleyard, Tallahassee, Florida........ 67 
A. G. Gowanlock, Scarboro Junction, Ontario... 66 
David J. Hill, Cambridge, Massachusetts...... 66 
Hiram A. Yarnell, Los Angeles.............. 66 
Thomas B. Shoaff, Shelbyville, Illinois........ 66 
F.. W.. Dents; Jacksonville... osc. ccc ceees 66 
Charles Francis, New York city............. 65 
Charles A. Brown, Siler City, North Carolina.. 65 
James C. Ranck, Elmira, New York......... 65 
J. P. O’Brien, Orange, New Jersey........... 65 
Howard) Tall. Brdgeport).ics 5 scsi cscs cccseees 64 
Wm. G, Bigger, Brooklyn. ....cciscccccsecce 64 
Wi Ac NGO: INGHON s 6.600.s0000snawae ovens 63 


6-8 
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The “ major,” winner of the contest, has 
spent nearly forty-four of his seventy-nine 
years in the trade in the composing room 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. On the same 
floor works his son, Philip C. Coghlan, who 
is seventy-two years old. He joined the staff 
some few forty years ago and, compared 
to his father, is but a mere beginner. A 
younger brother of the “ major” was the 
late Rear-Admiral Joseph B. Coghlan, who 
was a captain under Admiral Dewey at 
Manila in 1898. 

Louisville was the birthplace of the vic- 
torious “ Major” Coghlan. He grew up in 
Belleville, Illinois, and learned to set type 
in the office of the Belleville Advocate. In 
1848 he went to St. Louis and became presi- 
dent of the local typographical union. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was a second lieutenant 
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in the Fortieth Missouri Regiment. He has 
eight grandchildren and seventeen great- 
grandchildren. 

J. C. Graham, second prize winner, has 
worked practically his entire life in Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

William Perry, third honor, set up the 
original copy of “ Lorna Doone.” 


We Beg Your Pardon 


We are sorry to have to admit a couple 
of serious errors in our equipment number. 
In our review of “A Quarter Century of 
Printing Progress” the name of Isaac H. 
Blanchard is not included among the pio- 
neers who laid the foundation of the Stand- 
ard Cost-Finding System and “Alfred 
Paulus” is mentioned instead of Charles 
Paulus. No man did more herculean work 
in the early years of cost-finding agitation 
nor more practical than Isaac H. Blanchard. 
Charles Paulus, now a field secretary of the 
New York Employing Printers Association, 
is the father of 9H cost summary. 

On page 830 we wrongfully included the 
Peerless-Gem paper cutter in the list of 
printing machines that have disappeared 
from the market. The Peerless-Gem cutter 
has been on the market continuously for 
upward of fifty years. It is made by the 
Packard Printing Machinery Company, 
Lyons, New York. 


Next Week the Big Exposition Opens 


ITH representatives and delegations 

from numerous countries among the 
visitors, the Fourth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition will assume a decidedly in- 
ternational aspect when it opens next Mon- 
day. From England about two dozen 
printer-delegates will arrive in New York 
on September 11, in order to attend the 
forty-first annual U. T. A. convention and 
to see what the exposition has to offer. 
Following this they will make a three 
weeks trip to various American cities, vis- 
iting the leading printing establishments 
and places of interest. From Germany and 
other European countries other delegations 
are expected; Rudolf Ullstein, of the large 
Ullstein printing and publishing works in 
Berlin, will be a visitor on the opening day. 














How the Entrance to the Exposition Will Look 


The exposition will open in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace next Monday (Labor Day), the 
opening being for the trade and invited 
guests exclusively. Tuesday the show will 
be thrown open to the general public. 

Two of the three floors of the exposition 
will be devoted to working exhibits and on 
the mezzanine, among other features, there 
will be a model composing room showing 
a complete cut-cost system in full operation, 
machine composition of all kinds, the lat- 
est type pressroom, photoengraving and elec- 
trotyping equipment, folding, binding, and 
cutting machinery. Considerable thought 
and effort is being expended in the matter 
of laying out the exhibits so as to afford 
the visitor a comprehensive view and enable 
him to gain comparative knowledge of ad- 
vanced production and equipment. 

Since the announcement of the graphic 
arts gallery at the show —a display to be 
made up of complete departments and spe- 
cial groupings of all of the arts concerned 
in modern printing, the plan has been highly 
commended. Visitors here will find that 
which will give them a wealth of informa- 
tion and stimulus for their own sales pur- 
poses. Fine books and bookbindings will 
show the highest attainments in typography, 
design, illustration, and the most seriously 
considered craftsmanship. Some of the rare 
books will be exhibited in glass cases, but 
are far as possible specimens will be dis- 
played so as to afford examination of the 
complete work. Attendants well versed in 
matters pertaining to the exhibit will be 
present to give information to visitors and 
every effort will be made to make this 
department a business help. 
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Intertype to Build Its Own Home 

The Intertype Corporation has completed 
plans for the building of a large, new fac- 
tory at Harrison, New York, a suburb of 
New York city. The corporation owns 
forty-three acres of land near the railroad 
station. On this plot will be erected a mod- 
ern building covering about four and one- 
half acres. The building will be a one-story 
brick structure and will include an assembly 
auditorium with more than one thousand 
seats. It will also contain facilities for mov- 
ing pictures, dancing, basket ball and volley 
ball, a modern cafeteria, library, shower and 
locker rooms, and a hospital for medical 
and health’ service. 

The Intertype Corporation now employs 
about one thousand workers with an annual 
pay roll amounting to more than $1,500,- 
000, and it is expected that with the in- 
creased facilities for production, this amount 
will soon be largely increased. 


Fine Printing to Be Shown at Direct-Mail 
Convention 

To many persons planning to visit the 
Direct-Mail Advertising Association con- 
vention in Chicago, October 19 to 21, it will 
come as good news that the Graphic Arts 
Leaders’ exhibit and the Direct-Mail Lead- 
ers’ exhibit will be shown as an added 
attraction. These exhibits are made up of 
the finest examples of printing and best de- 
veloped direct-mail campaigns submitted by 
the leading printers and national advertisers 
all over the country in the annual competi- 
tion of the D. L. Ward Company, Philadel- 
phia. Any one interested in good printing 
and concrete examples of effective direct- 
mail advertising will find both exhibits most 
interesting as well as profitable. 


A NEW TROPHY will be awarded at the 
convention. It is a $100 office clock offered 
by the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, to the 
printer, advertising agency, or advertising 
service submitting the most effective blotter 
campaign used during the twelve months 
from October 1, 1926, to October 1, 1927. 
Entries must be in by October 1, 1927. 

The effectiveness of the blotters will be 
judged from the following angles: (1) Ap- 
propriateness in relation to purpose for 
which used, twenty per cent, including ap- 
propriateness of method of distribution, 
ten per cent. (2) Relation to other adver- 
tising, single campaign, tie-up with na- 
tional advertising, dealer-help campaign, 
etc., twenty per cent. (3) Mechanical at- 
tractiveness, art, copy, typography, twenty 
per cent. (4) Results, tangible sales, dealer 
or consumer reaction, thirty per cent. 

Three complete sets must be submitted, 
with entry blanks properly filled in and at- 
tested. No specimens will be returned but 
will become part of exhibits maintained by 
the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Direct-Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. Mail all entries to Direct-Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, 431 Howard street, 
Detroit. Other trophies to be awarded at the 
convention are: 

The Printed Salesmanship trophy, for most note- 
worthy work in printed salesmanship by a woman. 


The Multigraph trophy, for the most efficient 
and noteworthy form letter campaign. 
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The Mailbag trophy, for the most noteworthy 
accomplishment in direct advertising, whether a 
campaign, speech, an educational achievement, or 
an invention. 

The Cleveland Folding Machine Company tro- 
phy, for the best designed and developed specimen 
of printed sales literature produced during 1927. 


Robert Gair Dies 

Robert Gair, founder and head of the 
largest paper box manufacturing company 
in the world, died July 31, his eighty-eighth 
birthday, at his summer home on Long 
Island, New York. Robert Gair was born 
in Edinburgh in 1839. His family immigrated 
to Brooklyn when Robert was but four- 
teen and the lad was apprenticed to his 
father’s trade of blacksmith. He was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War in the Seventy-ninth 


The Late Robert Gair 


Highlanders. Of the 1,087 volunteers in this 
regiment but two hundred returned to 
Brooklyn after the war. In 1870, while 
printing paper bags, a type rule being 
locked up too high cut the printed bags. 
It gave Mr. Gair the idea that led to his 
tremendous fortune. He saw bags could be 
printed and cut in one operation. He in- 
vented machinery for doing it and for creas- 
ing pasteboard while printing it. He began 
business with a capital of $10,000 in a 
small loft in New York city. This business 
grew until he was turning out a billion dol- 
lars worth of merchandise annually in fold- 
ing boxes, shipping cases, etc.—S.H.Horcan. 


Printing Machinery Engineers to Meet 
Engineering in graphic arts is to be dis- 
cussed at a national meeting luncheon at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York city, 
September 14, during the Graphic Arts Ex- 
position. The meeting is being held under 
the auspices of the printing machinery divi- 
sion of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers.’A cordial invitation is being 
extended to all interested in graphic arts 
by William C. Glass, chairman of the print- 
ing machinery division. The meeting gives 
promise of being one of exceptional inter- 
est and value. It marks another step in the 
steady progress of engineering societies to 
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aid industry by focusing attention on the 
aid engineering gives and the kind of engi- 
neering education industry needs and de- 
sires. The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers has played a prominent part in 
this work and its standing committee on 
education and training for the industries 
has been making a study of training of fore- 
men and apprentices. At the society’s spring 
meeting at White Sulphur Springs, May 
23-26, this committee presented papers on 
the General Motors institute of technology 
at Flint, Michigan, and the Henry Ford 
trade schools. 


“GradeDoings in Short Paragraphs 


LuTHER B. Taytor, formerly manager of 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., announces the 
formation of his own company, to be known 
as The Luther Taylor Ink Company, for 
the manufacture and sale of printing and 
lithographing inks and allied products. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL PLATE PRINTERS, Dik 
STAMPERS AND ENGRAVERS UNION OF NorTH 
America is a live organization. It held its 
thirty-fifth annual convention at Coney 
Island recently and issued a souvenir show- 
ing some beautiful examples of work in steel 
engraving and photogravure printing. 


WiLt1AM Borne, of Borne & Co., Lon- 
don, dealers in inks, bronzes, offset presses, 
proof presses, etc., will visit the United 
States in September and October and will 
be pleased to meet manufacturers of print- 
ers’ specialties that may interest English 
printers. Letters may be sent to him in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CaRL AND JosEPH WEIL, owners of War- 
ner Incorporated, printing ink manufactur- 
ers, Chicago, announce that they have 
merged their business with that of the Chi- 
cago plant of Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., 
and that the combined business from now 
on will be continued at the Chicago plant 
of the Johnson company. 


THe NEENAH PareR Company recently 
issued a die-cut folder of its Chieftain 
bond, displaying in a clever and unique 
manner not only the Indian head trade- 
mark of this stock but also the large range 
of color in which this grade of paper is 
stocked. The folder, which is a monument 
to the die-cutter, is sent free to printers. 

Tue PoLtyGraPpHic CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Rochester, manufacturer of Contrasto prod- 
ucts, announces the appointment of Howard 
Haynes as district manager of its Chicago 
office. Prior to his appointment, Mr. Haynes 
was general manager of the Guthrie Litho- 
graph Company of Washington. The Chi- 
cago office is now located in the Lytton 
Building, 14 East Jackson boulevard. 


From Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, 
New York, manufacturers of fine cover 
papers, comes a beautiful book, entitled “A 
Gift From the Art and Romance of Old 
Italy.” It contains a number of artistic spec- 
imens of typography printed on their new 
cover paper, “ Ravenna.” A complete descrip- 
tion of this masterpiece will be given in the 
Specimen Review department next month. 
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Photoengravers Adopt Publicity Program 


A the convention of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association in Wash- 
ington, a national advertising campaign 
calling for an expenditure of a million dol- 
lars over a five-year period was unani- 
mously endorsed. The publicity program was 
introduced by V. C. Houser, of Barnes- 
Crosby Engraving Company, St. Louis, 
chairman of the council of three appointed 
by the association to supervise its advertis- 
ing work. Associated with Mr. Houser on 
the council are V. W. Hurst, of Rochester, 
New York, and Louis Flader, commissioner 
of the association. The advertising plan as 
developed by the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany was presented to the association by 
Frank Orchard and Edward Nix, of the St. 
Louis office of the Gardner company. The 
presentation was made with an exhaustive 
series of charts and other data defining the 
present status of the photoengraving indus- 
try, progress in allied industries, and the 
present growth and methods of competitive 
industries. Findings developed through the 
extensive use of questionnaires were pre- 
sented to the convention in further evi- 


dence of the need for educational work by 
the association in properly establishing the 
position of the photoengraver as an inter- 
pretive artist in the minds of advertisers 
throughout the country. 

The specific recommendations of the 
Gardner company for meeting the condi- 
tion established were given enthusiastic 
endorsement by several speakers and 
adopted by the convention unanimously. 
The advertising program under the new 
plan will embrace a large number of trade 
and technical publications and will use at 
least one large national magazine. It is ex- 
pected that the campaign will not only con- 
tribute to a better conception of the work 
of the photoengraver and more effective 
use of photoengravings by advertisers gen- 
erally, but will also tend to raise the gen- 
eral standard of photoengraving throughout 
the country and further develop the grow- 
ing strength and solidarity of the national 
association. It will also benefit the electro- 
typing industry and producers of supplies 
for the photoengraver, electrotyper, and 
letterpress printing in general. 


Optimism at Harris-Seybold-Potter Sales Conference 


FOUR-DAY, four-city sales conference 

of several Harris-Seybold-Potter divi- 
sions was held July 22-27 at New Haven, 
Connecticut. The meeting opened the com- 
pany’s new fiscal year. Last year’s business 
closed July 1 with each division of the 
combined organization showing an excel- 
lent record. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the change in the Derby plant. All machin- 
ery formerly at the Shelton plant had been 
moved into Derby, line production was in 
full operation, and the assembly floors were 
filled with partially and fully completed 
Premiers, Potters, Whitlock ponies, and 
cutter and creasers. Many of these machines 
in their latest designs were in full opera- 
tion. Demonstrations were made so that 
these latest developments might be pointed 
out and explained to the entire group. 

Amid great applause, R. V. Mitchell, 
president of the combined companies, an- 
nounced the purchase of the J. F. Weben- 
dorfer Company, the country’s leading 
manufacturer of rotagravure presses. “ This 


means another member of the family with 
a heritage of product, fair dealing, and rep- 
utation for service,” he said. 

Friday evening the regular banquet was 
held at the Race Brook Country Club, just 
out of New Haven. Here, the men pledged 
themselves to the company’s policy of help- 
fully serving the graphic arts. 


N. E. A. Vice-Presidents 


After careful consideration and consulta- 
tion President Meredith, of the National 
Editorial Association, has selected the fol- 
lowing well known publishers for vice- 
presidents in the various states: 


Alabama — Marcy B. Darnall, Herald, Florence. 
Alaska-—— E. G. Morrissey, Chronicle, Ketchikan. 
Arizona —- O. B. Jaynes, Citizen, Tucson. 
Arkansas -—- C. B. Hurley, Evening News, Camden. 
California -- Bernice C. Downing, San Jose Mer- 
cury-Herald, Santa Clara. 
Colorado —- J. Green, Farm News, Colorado Springs. 
Connecticut W. J. Pape, Republican, Waterbury. 
Delaware — Theo. Townsend, Chronicle, Milford. 
Florida P. V. Leavengood, Daily Star, Ocala. 
Georgia G. S. Chapman, Progress, Sandersville. 
Idaho — Henry C. Dworshak, Bulletin, Burley. 
Illinois — Gerry D. Scott, Post-Herald, Wyoming. 
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Indiana — J. P. Cox, Tribune, Owensville. 
Iowa — C. M. Richards, Chronicle, Toledo. 
Kansas — Mack Cretcher, Journal, Newton. 
Kentucky — Keene Johnson, News, Lawrenceburg. 
Louisiana— De A. Gallagher, The Southern Printer, 
New Orleans. 
Maine — Charles H. Fogg, Times, Houlton. 
Maryland — George Rhoderick, Valley Register, 
Middletown. 
Massachusetts — G. E. Campbell, tem, Wakefield. 
Michigan — M. H. DeFoe, Republican, Charlotte. 
Minnesota — E. K. Whiting, Journal-Chronicle, 
Owatonna. 
Mississippi — L. H. Bowen, Times, Brookhaven. 
Missouri — J. Hubbard, Missouri Publisher, Columbia. 
Montana — T. J. Hocking, Courier, Glasgow. 
Nebraska — H. D. Leggett, Quiz, Ord. 
Nevada — W. C. Black, Review-Miner, Lovelock. 
New Hampshire — Charles G. Jenness, Courier, 
Rochester. 
New Jersey — R. Anzer, Hudson News, Union City. 
New Mexico -— J. G. Greaves, News, Portales. 
New York — C. G. Clarke, Record, Perry. 
North Carolina — J. Sharpe, Robesonion, Lumberton, 
North Dakota -- Wayne Peterson, Star, Rolla. 
Ohio — C. R. Callaghan, Gazette, Bellevue. 
Oklahoma — N. A. Nichols, American, El Reno. 
Oregon — Hal E. Hoss, Enterprise, Oregon City. 
Pennsylvania —- M. S. Schoch, Times, Selinsgrove. 
Rhode Island — E. A. Noyes, Standard, Wickford. 
South Carolina — E. H. DeCamp, Ledger, Gaffney. 
South Dakota — E. B. Oddy, News, Woonsocket. 
Tennessee —- Hugh J. Doak, Times, Manchester. 
Texas — Mrs. Lee J. Rountree, Eagle, Bryan. 
Utah — Chas. England, Journal, Logan. 
Vermont —H. E. Parker, United Opinion, Bradford. 
Virginia — George N. Buck, Sentinel, Front Royal. 
Washington—-F. Evans, Courier-Times, Sedro Woolley. 
West Virginia— H. Snyder, Register, Shepherdstown. 
Wisconsin -— M. R. Bell, News-Budget, Ladysmith, 
Wyoming -—— O. Frazine, News-Letter, Newcastle. 


Bruce Rogers Number of ‘‘ Monotype” 

The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany announces that the next number of 
Monotype will include a reprinting of the 
six advertising inserts arranged for it by 
Bruce Rogers which have appeared during 
the past year in THE INLAND PrinTER. This 
issue will be a twenty-four-page book, 9 by 
12 inches, and in addition to the inserts will 
contain a story of the progress of the mono- 
type during the past twenty-five years. The 
typographic arrangement throughout is by 
Mr. Rogers. 

Believing that lovers of fine printing will 
be interested in securing for permanent pres- 
ervation this specimen of Mr. Rogers’ work, 
the monotype company will print extra cop- 
ies of the next issue of Monotype. All who 
desire copies can secure them by making 
request direct to the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, Philadelphia. 


Ullstein Visiting United States 

Rudolf Ullstein, one of the proprietors of 
the great Ullstein printing plant in Berlin, 
Germany, of which we presented pictures 
and gave some statistics in our July issue, 
is on a visit to the United States. He will 
devote his time with us to a study of tech- 
nical appliances of every description as used 
by American printers and publishers, espe- 
cially for the printing of newspapers and 
magazines. As Mr. Ullstein is director of the 
mechanical departments of the large plant, 
he naturally is interested in the Graphic 
Arts Exposition; he will also be in atten- 
dance at the U. T. A. convention. 


American Type Founders Company 
Designed This Month’s Cover 
The specimen review department of the 
American Type Founders Company, Jersey 
City, designed the cover of this month’s 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Chicago Is the World’s Printing Center 


HICAGO has become the world’s capital 

in printing and the related industries, 

the volume exceeding that of any other city 

in the United States or elsewhere on the 

globe, according to information furnished 

by the Master Printers’ Federation. This is 

due to three principal causes which any well 
informed individual will recognize: 

(1) The geographical location of Chicago 
in the center of a circle, the rim of which 
is less than four hundred miles distant, sur- 
passing in natural resources any other area 
four times its size anywhere on earth. 

(2) The printing press of Chicago, from 
the days of the early pioneers down to the 
present generation of captains of finance 
and industry, has been used as the means 
of “telling people” of the steady and sub- 
stantial growth of commerce, of rail and 
water transportation, of raw materials, of 
finance, of education, of music, of art. 

(3) The wide-awake and far-seeing 
group of men in the printing industry of 
Chicago, who not merely kept pace with 
this great growth and development, but 
through desire to be of service in leading 
the way, equipped themselves with the nec- 
essary knowledge, the refinements of proc- 
esses and appliances, technical skill, and 
sound merchandising ideas attractively pre- 
sented, have supplied the powerful messages 
which have reverberated throughout this 
and other lands and thus made possible the 
Chicago of today and tomorrow. 

The census bureau of the Department of 
Commerce in 1923 found that the book and 
job printing business of Chicago was in 
round figures for that year $130,000,000, 
being exceeded only by the meat packing 
industry and the clothing manufacturing 
business. 

The census bureau figures from the same 
source for the year 1925 show that book 
and job printing had in the intervening 
two years increased $13,000,000 to approx- 
imately $143,000,000 in value of product 
and was exceeded only by the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

Adding news and periodical printing to 
book and job printing the value of product 
was $269,629,348, being almost double the 
volume of the third industry — electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies. 

There are other related industries, how- 
ever, which are an essential part of the 
printing industry, among which are book- 
binding and blank-book making, steel and 
copperplate printing and engraving, offset 
printing and lithographing, photoengraving, 
electrotyping and stereotyping, and music 
printing. 

The printing and related industries, there- 
fore, show by the 1925 census a volume in 
Chicago plants of value of product amount- 
ing to the stupendous sum of $329,738,536. 

The amount of investment in plant equip- 
ment is $142,127,777. The value of build- 
ings and grounds owned and occupied by 
printing plants is $55,223,582 which, added 
to the plant equipment, makes a total in- 
vestment of $197,351,359. 

There are 1,521 plants included in the 
census report, but the report does not in- 
clude nearly five hundred small establish- 


ments on which compiete information could 
not be secured. 

The census figures show in round figures 
40,000 wage-earners, but do not include 
proprietors, accountants, clerks, and other 
paid executive employees, stenographers, 
typists, and errand boys, to the number of 
10,000, making the total number employed 
in the industry 50,000. 
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These employees in 1925 were paid wages 
amounting to $74,499,423, not including 
executive and office salaries, which went 
into 50,000 Chicago homes whose members 
numbered approximately 250,000, or one- 
twelfth of the total population; these 
homes supply 100,000 children as pupils in 
Chicago schools. 

The following tabulated statement is from 
the 1925 report of the census bureau of the 
Department of Commerce: 


PrintING AND RELATED INDusTRIES OF CHICAGO, 1925 








EstaBLisH- 


EquipMENT 
INVESTMENT 


VALUE OF 
Propucts 


AMOUNT OF 
WacEs 


AVERAGE 
WAGE 
EARNERS 





Printing, book and job 

Printing, news and periodical 

Bookbinding and blank-book making............ 
Steel and copperplate printing and engraving... . 
Offset printing and lithographing 

Photoengraving (in trade plants) ............... 
Stereotyping and electrotyping 

Printing, music 


$41,886,897 |$142,941,990 |$ 61,879,649 
126,687,358 | 54,226,835 
16,320,060 | 7,064,961 
6,421,230 779,75: 
19,744,253 
11,728,049 
4,472,937 
1,423,359 


5,150,308 
4,620,960 
1,749,262 

177,758 








39,079 $74,499,423 |$329,738,536 

















May Beat the World’s Record 


By Henry ALLEN BRAINERD 


HE Nebraska State Journal probably 

has as many old-time workmen in its 
employ as any other publication in the 
United States. The Journal was founded in 
July, 1867, about five months after the 
town of Lancaster was renamed “ Lincoln ” 
and pronounced the capital city of the state 
of Nebraska, the first two issues being 
printed in Nebraska City, owing to the fact 
that there were no types and presses in 
Lincoln, and was called the Nebraska 
Commonwealth. It was then moved to Lin- 
coln and after a few issues was renamed 
the Nebraska State Journal. 

Monday, July 25, the Nebraska State 
Journal celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
by issuing a special edition and banqueting 
the 225 employees at the Cornhusker Hotel. 

Thirty-three employees have been with 
the company for more than twenty years. 
Thinking this might be a world’s record for 
longevity under one management, the names 
of the long-time members, with the dates of 
beginning of service, are hereby appended: 

S. J. Acken, January 1, 1897 — thirty years. 

T. S. Benham, July 12, 1897 — thirty years. 

A. Leander (Doc) Bixby (poet-laureate), and 
the oldest columnist in the United States, August 
24, 1892 — thirty-five years. 

R. E. Carr, November 4, 1907 — twenty years. 

J. S. Compton, May, 1903 — twenty-four years. 

Wells A. Compton, October 1, 1903 — twenty- 
four years. 

John W. Cronley, 
years. 

P. D. Caldwell, July 1, 1901 — twenty-six years. 

J. R. Duff, May 27, 1904 — twenty-three years. 

Harry T. Dobbins, October 12, 1888 — thirty- 
nine years. 

C. D. Eppens, March 19, 1880 — forty-seven 
years. 

John S. Finch, 1897 — thirty years. 

L. E. Freeman, April, 1897 — thirty years. 

Horace W. Hebbard, May 6, 1879 — forty-eight 
years. 

A. C. Hellweg, 
years. 

L. F. Hellweg, August 5, 1877 — fifty years. 

Will Owen Jones (managing editor), May, 1886 
— forty-one years. 

C. C. Jerome, December 16, 1872 — forty-five 
years. 

Joseph M. Leaden, August, 
years. 


May 2, 1886 — forty-one 


February 5, 1875 — fifty-two 


1901 — twenty-six 


Hugh G. McVicker, February 7, 1883 — forty- 
four years. Mr. McVicker was eighteen years old 
when he came to Lincoln. He directed and was the 
head of the organization of the Lincoln Typograph- 
ical Union No. 209, February 25, 1883. 

C. M. McCandless, February 29, 1908 — nine- 
teen years. 

A. W. Mudra, April 9, 1904 — twenty-three years. 

Annie Miller, August 10, 1898 — twenty-nine 
years. 

Fred Mann, 
years. 

G. H. Rumble, January 30, 1892 — thirty-five 
years. 

J. C. Seacrest (proprietor), May 1, 1887 — forty 
years. 

Foster Seacrest, January 6, 1894 — thirty-three 
years. 

Frank Seacrest, January 6, 
years. 

L. C. Schelgel, May 10, 1891 — thirty-six years. 

John M. Thompson, April 1, 1891 — thirty-six 
years, 

F. H. Walker, July 1, 1902 — twenty-five years. 

Peter Wolf, July 4, 1892 — thirty-five years. 

Frank L. Williams, July 1, 1898 — twenty-nine 
years. 


November 1, 1892 — thirty-five 


1894 — thirty-three 


First Printer in the Northwest 

The Idaho Editorial Association is mak- 
ing plans to erect a suitable memorial on 
the spot where Henry Spaulding set up the 
first printing press ever brought to the 
Northwest. This was in 1836, and, strange 
as it may seem, the press was brought to 
Spaulding from the Hawaiian Islands, where 
it had been in use by missionaries to the 
people of those islands. Spaulding used the 
press to print a translation of the gospel of 
Matthew into the Nez Perce language. His 
idea was to print the full New Testament, 
but the one book is all that he completed, 
although he printed many other pamphlets 
and tracts in the Indian tongue. 

The press itself, an old Washington hand 
press like Benjamin Franklin used in his 
day; is still in existence, having a place in 
the Oregon State Historical Society rooms. 

The form of the memorial which Idaho 
editors will erect has not yet been selected, 
but the ceremony in connection with its 
dedication will be made a northwestern 
affair with the chief executives and promi- 
nent men of the region all invited to attend. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business 
Papers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five 
dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMPporRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 


Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise- 
ments to secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office 
not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

Raitusy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHsy, LAwrENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson *& Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN Dicktnson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
Seuth Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
= to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST FINDER will figure cost of your paper stock 

easily, quickly, accurately, at pound or thousand sheet rate; in use through- 
out United States, in Canada, Hawaii, Bermuda; highly recommended. Closing 
out second edition at reduced price. Descriptive booklet, with testimonials, free. 
FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated cata- 
logue free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PLANT FOR SALE — Modern printing establishment in rapidly growing Ohio 

industrial city of 40,000; specializing in general and direct mail advertising; 
incorporated company; buyer can purchase entire outstanding stock or only 
that of principal stockholders; need substantial down-payment; balance on 
notes; principal stockholders desire to enter other business. S 703. 


FOR SALE — Largest commercial printing plant, best location in fastest grow- 

ing Oregon city; established 1903; capacity about $60,000; much equip- 
ment new; Monotype, No. 5 Babcock, two 10 by 15 Millers, one open jobber, 
Oswego cutter: saw, Domore. Owner retiring account health. N. D. ELLIOTT, 
102 South Liberty street, Salem, Oregon. 














FOR SALE — Located in California, a two-machine trade plant, doing a good 

business; invoiced at $15,000, owner will sacrifice for $10,000 — part cash, 
balance on terms. Full particulars about equipment and business possibilities 
furnished on application. Owner selling for reasons outside the business. S 711. 


COMPLETE JOB SHOP FOR SALE — Wonderful possibilities for a live man 
to establish himself permanently; good business worked up now; owner 
engaged in other occupation. G. A. COMBS, Panama City, Florida. 


LINOTYPING BUSINESS — 2 machines, Models 4 and 5; 33 magazines, 36 
; fonts; Miller saw; $13,500 — $3,000 cash, balance $100 per month 7%; 
going business. P. M. R., 108 Winston street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE — Small printing plant, established twelve years; annual business 


$8,000 to $10,000; located in heart of Dallas. Attractive terms. Address 523 
N. Texas bldg., Dallas, Texas. 




















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — The greeting card business of Alfred Bartlett, deceased. There 

are about 100,000 cards, in some 35 designs, the last creations of Mr. Bart- 
lett himself, plates, 1 M-24 multicolor press, 1 Baum folding machine, 2 metal 
stock racks, desks, plate cabinet, files, and other fixtures. If interested, write to 
JE. GRIFFIN, Administrator, L. B. 36, Newmarket, N. H. 


FOR SALE: NEW GRAPHOTYPE — We have just changed our 50,000 list 

from Addressograph plates to Multigraph and offer one new motor-driven 
Graphotype, model G-2-80 No. 4, for cutting Addressograph plates, and one 
30 drawer filing cabinet; never been uncrated. Make us an offer. INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS, Bay City, Michigan. 


FOR SALE — One Premier two-revolution cylinder press, Model G-1, bed 

35 by 46; has a Cross continuous feeder attached, also a utility gas attach- 
ment to prevent off-setting; a perfect unit and in first-class condition; can be 
seen running. For price and full particulars address or call on D. H. BACON 
& CO., Derby, Conn. 


FOR SALE to close an estate, Harris 2-color S-1 commercial press, sheet size 

15 by 19, speed to 10,000; also equipped for coupon work, 41 numbering 
heads and parallel perforator; cost over $6,500; no reasonable offer refused. 
RAMSEY-BURNS PRINTING CO., 33 S. Los Robles avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


EXCESS MACHINERY for sale cheap; Colt’s Armory 10 by 15, Golding 10 by 

15 and 13 by 21, C. & P. press 8 by 12, Miller saw, backing machine, 
wire stitcher Y% in., paper baler, Washington proof press. A. J. LAUX & CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Real bargain; 37 volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER, volume 3 -— 
1886 — to volume 39 — 1907; bound in black cloth with red lettered backs 
and gold stamping. THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman street, Chicago, Ill. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two 
color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices) KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY -—— New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, IIl. 














Megill’s Patent 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 






Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 











SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 


e = “ Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
E — on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 


QUICK ON. The universally popular _— ee as 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 


DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
ie ih S. Pat. Office 






VISE GRIP. For any seid hens stock 
or long runs. $2.50 set of 3. 











Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE-- At 50% discount, a DO-MORE automatic process embosser 
complete with motor and oven; one year old; perfect condition. S 714, care 

INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York city. 

FOR SALE — Three 12 by 18 Chandler & Price O. S. rebuilt presses; one 12 
by 18 Craftsman rebuilt press; in perfect condition, used but one week; 

reasonable offer accepted. S 702. 

FOR SALE — Auto press, automatic and hand feed; sheet 11 by 17; splendid 
condition. Get particulars. BOND PRESS, Hartford, Conn. 











FOR SALE — Monotype composing machine and keyboard; good running 
order; a bargain. FIELD, 421 S. 5th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE 38-inch Dexter paper cutter. S 599. 








HELP WANTED 
Composing Room 








COMPOSING RCOM FOREMAN — Position open for a man who thoroughly 

knows his business, is capable of handling men and having the necessary 
executive ability to produce results. This position requires a man with years 
of experience, and possessing a good past working record. Give full details in 
your first letter regarding yourself; this position is for a non-union man only. 
S 659. 





Executives 





PRINTER EXECUTIVE — Capable taking complete charge of rotary press 

equipped plant, manufacturing sales books; excellent opportunity with real 
future for the right man. Reply in confidence, stating experience, qualifications 
and salary, to NATIONAL SALES BOOK COMPANY, Long Island City, N.Y. 


Miscellaneous 








LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home spare time study; steady 

work $55 a week. The Thaler system of linotype operation, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 29 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISING — Young man familiar with buyers of photoengraving to 
sell this product for large established concern; salary and commission. 
X 716, care INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York city. 


Pressroom 











CYLINDER PRESSMAN — Position open for a man who thoroughly knows 

his business, qualified to produce the highest obtainable results on black 
and white and color work; only a man with years of experience and a good 
past working record can fill this vacancy; the position is permanent, and 
open only to a non-union man. S 657 





PRESSMEN, experienced on Meisel rotary salesbook presses; steady position 
and excellent opportunity. State qualifications, age and salary expected. 
NATIONAL SALES BOOK CO., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 
lished 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest method 

of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite 

school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 

19th street, New York city; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 

OPERATING TAUGHT thoroughly and efficiently; time enough to qualify 
allowed every student; our students get and hold jobs. Write CLEVELAND 

LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 211 High avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 








RULER (young Swiss), one year in this country, wishes to find position in 
good house; several years’ experience in the different countries of Europe: 
especially well acquainted with the German disc ruling machine, ‘‘ Reinhardt.” 
Testimonials and references. S 712. 
PAPER CUTTER AND BOOKBINDER wishes steady position; willing to go 
anywhere; cut stock and pamphlets, make blank books, wire stitch, per- 
forate, number; was in last job 7 years; 30 years’ experience. S 718 
BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive; long business experience, competent 
in all branches, pamphlet to full bound; familiar with folding, cutting and 
other bindery machines; wants position anywhere. S 548 











Composing Room 





LAYOUT MAN — Young, thoroughly experienced compositor on better grade 

of printed matter, desires opportunity to qualify as layout man in con- 
genial up-to-date city plant; used to laying out copy; would consider good 
job as compositor; now working in Toronto, Canada. S 704. 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION MAN desires position in Massachusetts; mar- 
ried; speedy, accurate; experienced in straight, tabular and foreign matter; 

casting machine experience running composition matter, sorts, slugs, rules and 

leads. S 681. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Exceptionally accurate and fast on all classes ma- 
chine composition; book, commercial, newspaper advertising and display; 

practical machinist, 20 years’ Linotype experience; union, married, reliable. 

S 707 

MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR desires change; run combination 
or take charge of casting or material making machines or both; 12 years’ 

experience; formerly an inspector; open shop man. S 709. 











LINOTYFE OPERATOR, union, 28, wants day job eastern city; book and 
job; 12 years’ experience; fast, clean, dependable. Please give details, 


wages, conditions. S 710 





WANTED — Situation as Monotype casterman; experienced in job, newspaper 
and trade plant work. WEIGHT, 1110 N. Fifth street, Mankato, Minn. 





Executives 





Proofroom 
PROOFROOM FOREMAN WANTED — High-class executive; past experience 
essential in first letter; also age, salary expected; large open shop Western 
New York. S 609 








Salesmen 





WANTED — Young men to take up our sales work, full or part time. We 

manufacture and sell direct to the user loose leaf system forms, carbon 
copying books and sets, business stationery, etc.; experience unnecessary as 
we give a valuable training in our methods; protected territory; full commis- 
sions paid weekly. Applications held strictly confidential. S 647. 





SALESMEN Large manufacturer of manifolding books and system forms, 

loose leaf sheets and lithographed business stationery selling direct to user 
requires the service of several high-grade men experienced in these lines; com- 
mission basis; protected territory; fine opportunity. Applications held strictly 
confidential. S 647. 


WANTED — A dependable salesman or manufacturer’s agent to sell our com- 

plete line of tags on a very liberal commission basis; must be familiar with 
sale of printing, tag envelopes, labels, or similar items, and be well acquainted 
with established trade in Chicago. Write THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, 
West Chester, Pa. 








YOUNG PRINTING EXECUTIVE, 26, with 10 years’ printing experience 

following production, estimating, planning layouts, buying paper, engrav- 
ings, electros and binding; have had book, catalogue, and publication experi- 
ence, also some knowledge of selling; desire larger opportunities in New York 
city or near vicinity. S 706, care INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York. 





EXECUTIVE — Twelve years in last two positions, with successful record as 

manager and superintendent; well up in estimating, sales, costs, credits, 
production and general management; a consistent money maker with a clear 
record; highest business, banking and personal references. S 617 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT — Practical man of wide experience and 
proven ability; can take charge of your plant and make it produce; under- 

stand estimating; have thorough knowledge of stock and how to buy; married. 

S 675. 

COMPOSING ROOM EXECUTIVE solicits correspondence from reliable firms 
seeking services of one who is equipped to handle responsibilities and 

knows how to obtain results. S 705. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER — Seasoned executive, 
familiar with all branches of the industry; systematizer and organizer. S 671. 











Machinery Designer 





SALESMAN to sell a well known line of printing ink specialties to the printer 
for an old established house since 1906; commission basis; can be sold as 
a side line. THOS. P. WALLS, 73 Oakland road, Maplewood, N. J. 


SALESMAN — Well established, modern photoengraving concern seeks the 
services of a salesman of proven ability in this line; salary and commission. 
S 715, care THE INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York city. 











INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected 
with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbe- 
lievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 








EXPERIENC ED DESIGNER of special machinery to assist printing concern 
in developing special equipment. S 689. 





Managers and Superintendents 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT or production manager; practical man_ of 

wide experience and proven ability; knows the printing business thoroughly 
from experience on all kinds and classes of work from the cheapest to the 
highest grade of commercial catalogue and color work; has good executive 
ability to handle help to best advantage; can take full charge of your plant 
and give you a satisfactory production of quality and quantity in most eco- 
nomical manner; best of references; at present employed. S 668. 


SITUATION WANTED — Manager, estimator, superintendent, or bindery 

foreman; I can qualify for any of these positions; open for position at 
once. Give me the opportunity and let you be the judge as to what I am worth 
to you; I am 38 years old and married, and can give the best of references as 
to ability and character. S 701. 











EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTING PLANT 


Special Machinery for Ruling, Creasing, Scoring, Embossing, Bookbinding, Box Making, Stamping, Perforating, Punching, Making Labels, Seals, 
Eyelets, Bevels, Deckle-Edges, Thread and Cord Loops and Knots, End Sheet Pasting, Tipping, Folding, Paper Drilling, Gluing. Complete Indus- 
trial Contracting and Engineering. Electrical Power Equipment. Attachments for Miehle, Kelly and Cylinder Presses. 


All Kinds Used Machinery — Guaranteed— Real Bargains 


HOWARD D. SALINS GOLDING PRINTING MACHINERY 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SUPERINTENDENT — A seasoned executive with 20 years’ practical experi- 
ence in both mechanical and business ends desires change; would prefer 
small or medium shop doing high-grade work; have also had weekly newspaper 
experience; married. S 614. 





MANAGER of small print shop, expert compositor, union, best references, 
reliable, wants position anywhere. M. SILBER, 407 Bryant avenue, North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MANAGER, with successful record, desires a change; well up in am. credits, 
sales, organization, promotion, e estimating and production. S 708 











Pressroom 
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Cylinder Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Electric Glue Heaters 





SAFETY ELECTRIC (padding glue) heaters. 1-quart size, $8.50; 2-quart, 
$9.00; 3-quart, $9.50. Write for folder. SAFETY ELECTRIC HEATER 
CO., Faribault, Minn. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, first-class production man, accustomed to handling 

large shop and good work, would like to locate outside of Chicago; has 
clean record, best references and is a money-maker. F. J. M., 2243 Washington 
boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, 
Cicero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ITALIC JOB CASES, we size; also 34 case cabinets. LIBERTY, 1159 Kaighn 
avenue, Camden, N. J. 








IMPOSING TABLE WANTED, equal to Hamilton No. 5010, 4005 or 4010. 
Give details. S 686. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in ‘three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 








Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, punching ma- 
chines, round corner cutters, tab cutting machines, numbering machines, 
embossers, creasing and scoring machines, job backers, standing presses, hand 
stabbers. 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning- in machines, roll slitting 
machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 














Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping and embossing. 








Brass Rule 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Brass Typefounders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 








Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS ‘ Oak Leaf’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most con- 

venient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual, 
‘““ How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, 1518 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Electrotypers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 








Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 








Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing in all pressrooms. Write for circular. Also 
gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient and safe. UTILITY HEATER 
CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 





Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Matrix Board 


MATRIX BOARDS (dry flongs), POROSIN brand. ROSENTHAL & CO., 
Ro6thenbach a. d. Pegn. Bavaria. Agents wanted. 








Numbering Machines 





TYPOGRAPHIC, HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
. <a CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, I 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





FREE MANUAL, “ How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Perforators 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. BRANCHES: 
461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; Bourse 
bldg., Philadelphia. 





Perfumed Cards 





NEVER BEFORE SOLD to printers. Grasp this chance to increase your busi- 

ness; 100% or more net profit. Write for samples and prices of imported 
perfumed business cards, announcements, blotters. BEAUX ARTS CO., 201 
West 58th street, New York. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, 
Cicero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Plateless Process Embossing 





PLATELESS engraving and embossing equipment. Send for circular. HUGO 
LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff street, New York. 














THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC - ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


September, 1927 





Tags 








WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 
and used equipment. Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 











BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 1310-1312 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; 400 East street, Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 


street, Detroit, Mich. 
















WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 











Printers’ Supplies 













AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 








J. FRANK JOHNSON, of roller care fame, and for nearly 27 years with the 

Gage Printing Company, has returned to Battle Creek, and is now devoting 
his time to caring for press troubles. When you decide to install a used press, 
or have cylinder or jobber not working right, consult J. FRANK JOHNSON, 
Printing Press Physician and Surgeon, 93 Fremont street, Battle Creek, Mich. 














THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 85 Grand street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 












BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 





Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 








Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 109 S$. Hanover 4 Rich: 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 192-96 Central ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 45 N. 
Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; 
Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th ‘and Walnut sts.; ; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th’ and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles st.; San Francisco, 500 
Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West, 310 First ave.; Milwau- 
kee, 125 Second st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H _ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufactures of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brake and vari- 
ous “Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 















Printing Material 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Presses 











DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 











THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Punching Machines 








LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 












CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 248 W. 40th 
street, New York. Headquarters for all European type faces and the designs 
of Frederic W. Goudy. 








Wire Stitchers 





LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton _ street, Chicago. 
Branches: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 





BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 
Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 




















Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Roller Casting Machinery 





CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 118 S. Forsyth street, Atlanta, Ga. Modern Gatlin Gun 
outfits with all accessories required in roller making. 











Roughing Machines 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Ruling Machines 














HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 
Write for Samples 


Byron Westou (company 


Dalton, Massachusetts 








114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 












Saw Trimmers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 











HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 


Steel Composing Room Equipment 



















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Machinery 

















THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 











BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





MANAGER WANTED for 


Commercial Printing Business 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Unusual opportunity for the right man. 
Must have knowledge of printing for ad- 
vertising agencies, direct by mail, catalog 
and general printing. Understand laying 
out of work — handling of men. Do not 
answer unless you have had practical 
experience in printing. Give detail of 
experience. $713 care Inland Printer. 
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Rotogravure, in reproducing this illustra- 
tion for Absorbine, Jr., has shown at a 
glance the product and its use. Pictures 
speak a universal language and eighty-two 
newspapers in fifty-two cities in North 
America will deliver your sales message 
in rotogravure to over 12,000,000 homes 
every week. 























BECKETT COVER 
A New Product 


The makers of Buckeye Cover and Buck- 
eye Text papers announce the manufac- 
ture of a new low-priced cover paper. To 
this new cover we have given our own 
name. Behind it is our reputation, steadily 
built up since the year 1848. 


Beckett Cover will interest every printer 

because it gives him a cover paper of good 

quality and appearance at a cost that will 

enable him to meet any competition. 
The Founder 


WILLIAM BECKETT Beckett Cover will interest every buyer 
of printing who has long runs and re- 
quires pleasing effects but does not need 
such extreme strength and endurance as 
are inherent in Buckeye Cover. 


We believe Beckett Cover to be superior 
in all respects to any cover heretofore 
obtainable at, or near, its price. We should 
be glad to have your judgment after a trial. 

















The colors are: 
Blue Mandarin Tan India 
Gray Goldenrod White 


The sizes and weights are: 
20x26— 50 and 23x33—73 
20x26— 65 and 23x33—95 
20x26, double thick, and 23x33, double thick 


Both Antique and Ripple finishes are supplied. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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Stoll. 


OWARD BOwyp 


WATERMARKED 


History repeats itself in many 
ways. Most men have to learn 
from dear experience. And so in 
buying paper, a man has only to 
specify an expensive bond sheet 
for a large run but once. When 
he sees the bill, he is usually 
cured for the rest of his life. 


For office forms, announcements, 
and letterheads, Howard Bond 
is surprisingly attractive. Its low 
cost makes it even more attract- 
ive to large buyers of printing. 


cA portfolio of letterheads and 

office forms will be sent to all 

interested. Please write upon 
your letterhead. 


owARO BOw © 


WATERMARKED 
HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD ENVELOPES 


WOWARD 
WHITE & BUFF 
POSTING 
LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO 


New York Office Chicago Office 
No. 2 Lafayette St. 10 La Salle St. 


me OS 
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ONCE UPON A TIME hand compositors were skeptical of Mer- 
genthaler because they doubted the soundness of his theory of the 
typesetting machine. Succeeding years, however, proved that he 
had advanced the craft. 

A year ago few printers dreamed that a laid coated paper 
could be made successfully. They have since seen the beauty of 
the LAIDTONE impression —uniformity of printing surface for 
the finest type work as well as for the halftone dot. 


The modern typographer who works alone on the definite sim~ 
plicity of a pure type page recognizes the significance of paper as 


the background for his work. W here necessity requires the use 
acity now dictates LAIDTONE, the semi-dull 


of coated paper, ie 
coated book with the laid effect . . . LAIDTONE is added in- 


spiration for the creator of any job. 


Sold b America ’s Leading Pa er Merchants 
y § I 


LAIDTONE BOOK is made in White and Ivory in a range of standard 
sizes. The LAIDTONE surface is also offered in translucent 


cover weight and in brightly colored six-ply blanks. 


WRITE FOR SPECIMEN PORTFOLIO 


Made by A.M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY { 
1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA Eu i 
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REPRODUCTION of the souvenir distributed at the dinner 

held January 17th, 1902, by the Typothetae of the City 
of New York, commemorating the 196th Anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin; and in honor of Theodore L. 
DeVinne, first president of the United Typothetae. During 
the preceding June both Columbia and Yale Universities con- 
ferred on Mr. DeVinne the degree of A.M. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl St, - - New York 521 Cherry St., - Philadelphia 
89 Mortimer St., - Rochester 131 Colvin St., - - Baltimore 





Allied with 
BINGHAM & RUNGE CO.,, East 12 St. & Power Ave., Cleveland 





q Arp THE LIGHT CAME 


when a group of earnest men really interested in the 
betterment of their industry decided to form an organiza- 
tion that would be nationwide in its scope, for the sole 
purpose of sharing their knowledge with those who lacked 
their experience. The success of that plan is evidenced in 
the growth of the Craftsmen Clubs in every printing 
center of the country. To co-operate with this move- 
ment we published a book known as “The Vibrator,” 
dealing exclusively with Roller problems, and this can 
be had for the asking by any Craftsman attending the 
National Graphic Arts Exhibition, at Booth No. 126. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl St., - - New York 521 Cherry St., - Philadelphia 
980 Hudson Ave., - Rochester 131 Colvin St., - - Baltimore 





Allied with 
BINGHAM & RUNGE CO.,, East 12 St. & Power Ave., Cleveland 











THE 
NA BEST PAPERS / 
\e\ ARE MADE / 2, 


PRMD AG ALAR nad WEIS se 


Se 


Stix: 


he > oa 
LD IRONSIDES'’ 


6 ow record made by “Old Ironsides” in history has come down to us without a 

flaw. She carried our flag over the seven seas honorably through many 
years. In the same way Old Ironsides Ledger will carry your records to future 
generations with its body of strong rag fibre. Well and conservatively made, it 
is an excellent selection for every ledger use. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 
Distributors 


Atlanta, Ga Sloan Paper Company New York, N. Y Bishop Paper Company 
Billings, Mont..... Carpenter Paper Co. of Montana New York, N. Y. Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
Birmingham, Ala ....Sloan Paper Company New York, N. Y. Milton Paper Company 
os Carter, Rice & Company Omaha, Nebr.... -Carpenter Paper Co. 
.-.R. H. Thompson Co. Philadelphia, Pa A. Hartung & Company 
....Bradner Smith & Co. Philadelphia, Pa... 
Alling & Cory Company Rich d 
Scioto Paper Company 
Buyer’s Paper Company Seattle, Wash. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. Sioux City, la. 
1 Lincoln Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo. .-Beacon Paper Company 
Louisville, a i 5 St. Paul, Minn.. Inter-City Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. B le Topeka, Kansa Central Topeka Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn Export—Walker, Goulard, Piehn Co., New York City 
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Kxtending the |. 


eAdventure! Conquest of new territories! The 

pioneering spirit of early days still lives in the 
heart of modern business! Geographically, our 
frontiers have been extended to blue sea every- 
where. But commercially—there is no limit to 
their extension. 











Just as the frontiersman of old relied on his faith- 

ful Indian scouts to guide him into new territories, | 

you can rely on Chieftain to extend the frontiers 
of your own business. Letters, folders, broadsides, 

inserts, on it will help your salesmen locate new 


= 


—- > ua - SS 
a eo : . : : 7 a 
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FKrontiers of Business 























e prospects and develop new markets more easily, more quickly, at 
€ lower sales cost. A list of prospects and Chieftain Bond, with its 
ir fourteen attention-getting colors, have been the means of stimulat- 
aa ing sales in many lines of business. Strong and durable; an easy 
O printing and lithographing surface; economical in price—these 


qualities have made it Chieftain—always a leader in its class. Try 7¢. 


‘| Chieftain Bon 


DISTRIBUTORS 






MAST RB NINN oT cig ain 6 510 vets cera oa Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation OKLAHOMA CITY, ORLA. «0.0.6 0:00 Kansas City Paper House 
BALTIMORE, MD. ..5065 ccc Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. OMATIA. NEBR. 2.650 cccccaces Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
BUFFALO, N.Y... Die tdcle caren clncs ele anacutae eae W.. 3, _ + fereri er nae So raela os ak asarvesd ‘ean en ee 
’ ‘e Ser ere eeee ney ce ee ee ollan aper Co UN Eds FAROEE. ccc ccc ccccesesccces ake, 0} owne 
BUTTS DIONE ecccc cases . Minneapolis Paper Company Re a os. s csewis aisieisacs s cee wemeered Seyler Paper Co. 
CHIGAGO, Tier. e:0i. 65-001 Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. BA 9 09 rn Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.............0.. Standard Paper Company bye tah) ree Paddock Paper Company 
wo ke SOR ss a Petrequin Paper Company I ye in o'4 cig Vie Ue he oe meee Colorado Paper Co. 
ord g Pe Bre Soraratyiite Iceeta eae _ —— ne nae = ergo N. en ietacsasavaretiaiie! ¢ alain OleitiseNe pct a ee - 0. 
AB) ©. EP ome te almer ORE RII 2 ee eee pes-Fitzgera ‘aper Co. 
DENVER, COLO....... The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. SACRAMENTO, CALIF................ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DES MOINES, IOWA........ Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa = reg Mo. Beteiele eral sictelstn acaleiamciced = S Soneeer 
jy yc tO EOE. © (6) | rrr rr eC Whitaker Paper Co. ST. P: MINN ...... 2020s cece sees well Paper Co 
NOUN DE MAORI oo os 6 oo sonia sien vib tie Soden forum ener Co. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS..........5 San Antonio Paper Company 
FRESNO, CALIF Blake. Moffitt & Towne SAN DIEGO, CALIF.. .....Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXAS... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF ...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND.......... Cantus rs : SAN JOSE A CALEB 0 505 c.no0 0.08.24 sisi Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Apt BIND... 2.222000 sees y Paper Company SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & T 
SRI, TI a nocncdcasccccccsucs Martins-Currie Paper Co. aa agli cece ake, Moffitt & Towne 
ci ’ SANTA ROGA, CALEP.. ...0..6.00:s:0:00sc008 Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
POM) OF | 0 A ane Kansas City Paper House es se 
’ SPORANE, WASH. .... 202 .cccee Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 


UPL US RCA C 5 0 «SSI a nae oie ... Dudley Paper Company SPRINGFIELD MO... .........6.0:2000. Springfield Paper Company 








LOS ANGELES, CALIF......... ....Blake, Moffitt & Towne TACO) "Si eres: s OC 

LOUISVILLE, KY......00000..0.. Southeastern Paper Company gs gga ane ag rye 
MILWAUKEE .WIS.. . Allman-Christiansen Paper Company WO OI so occ ccviccvcecens Ohio and Michigan Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ... 0. ccacceseasss Minneapolis Paper Co. WASHINGTON, tl ) eS Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
INE WY CRRTCAING, TA... 6 oo sc crsisaieceiees E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WICHITA, TS a a GS Kansas City Paper House 
pf ie C0 i Sh F. W. Anderson & Company WILKES-BARRE, LS, ee Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
oS 2 Yo oe? | Ea er reer em Blake, Moffitt & Towne WORCESTER, NEABR... occ cccrces Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY, American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES 
WAUKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


RK COMPAN 


‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


GLactER Bonp 


Otp Councit TrEE Bonp Ss Ww LINEN L 
Success BonD ; hearts — 
CureFTAIn Bono Check the Na mes 
a PRESTIGE LEDGER 


NEENAH BonpD 


Makers of 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Insert shows a Greek Kylix from the age 
of Praxitcles, whose particular distinc- 
tion is in the decoration and finish of 
the surface. In all things beauty de- 
pends upon the surface. Beautifully 
surfaced (coated) paper is the sine qua 
non of successful printing. 


BEAUTIFUL SUREACES 


5 sg are papers you love to touch. The 
surfaces are smooth, polished, finished. 
They make halftones look like studio 
prints. They make typography inviting. 
sa like to see what is printed on them. 

You find these surfaced papers in maga- 
zines and trade papers that are published 
with pride; in catalogs of really fine 
merchandise; in the booklets and mailing 
pieces of concerns who think enough of 
themselves and of you to dress up the 
printed messages they send to call upon 
you. 


Headquarters for such papers are the 
Cantine Mills, which for nearly forty 
years have been devoted exclusively to the 
coating of papers for good printing and 
lithography. Any printer can get Can- 
tine Coated Papers through a nearby paper 
distributor. Catalog on request. 


How Skillful are you? Send us samples 
of all work that you produce on any Cantine 
{ , Paper. We will enter them without charge 
in our contests for skill in advertising and 
printing. Address: Martin Cantine Com- 
pany, Saugerties, N.Y. Dept. 319. 


q 





va 


The Martin CanTINE Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


9 COATED 
PAPERS 





CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE Litho C.1S. 


AND PRINTING QUALITY NO.1 ENAMEL BOOK 90.2 ENAMEL BOOK SEMFDULL- Eagy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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The essential part 





of selling is to 
THEY PREFER THE GOOD THINGS € show good work 


and show that 











it is economical 









Most people prefer the things that are good if they know them, or are 
led to them. 
That includes buyers of letterheads. 





If a customer wants you to get up a letterhead in four styles of type 





on a cheap stock you cannot possibly satisfy him. He will be dissatisfied 





with your price, or your work—or both. 





It pays to “trade up” your printing to the higher level, and then 
show the customer that the better job and higher price give him greater 






value than he ever got before. 

When bidding on your next letterhead order, submit an extra esti- 
mate on a better paper than was called for. Suggest a heading of good 
design—and Crane's Bond, No. 29, with envelopes to match. The Crane 
merchants carry Crane’s Bond envelopes in the customary business sizes 






and you never saw a bond envelope with a flap that would stick harder 





than the Crane’s Bond envelope does. 





For quick deliveries from stock and for specimen letterheads on Crane’s Bond 





call on the service department of the Crane merchant nearest you. 


Crane’s Bond 


A 100% new white rag business paper 









The other Crane Business Papers are: 


CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED +: +: CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & COMPANY: DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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\F 
fy 
i, What’ s in your shop window? 


—a last week’s theatre poster? 








—an excursion handbill you didn’t 
print? 
—some odd-lot dirt catchers? 







- What has your window brought you? 





THY 
H Head i——some free passes, a tiny amount 










of good will from some com- 
ee 
“¢ mittee, an annual effort to clear 
the dust? 







ELLING is more of a problem than ever before. If you are to 
get from your business the real possibilities there are in it, 
you must use all the sales opportunities you have. One of those 
opportunities is the display space of your windows. Even on a 
side street, there are orders going by your door. Turn them to- 
ward your presses by using the attraction of a window display. 









You are paying rent for that window space of yours— and it 
can be a salesman of your printed jobs. Put it to work with a 
Hammermill Window Display. Hammermill will provide the 
necessary center piece, an eye-attracting 21 x 30 easel, and 
some interesting pictures on paper-making. A couple of Oe 
Hammermill Working Kits, a few specimens of : ot, 
your own work, a few minutes of your time— ee 


a 
rg 
and your window will begin to attract a HAMMERMILL 
ue PAPER Co. 


attention and orders. The outfit - Erie, Pennsylvania 


a“ 
is free. Send the coupon a ~~ Please send me full details about 
; ma display material for my shop window. 
oa , 
for details. gd My window is x . (Send rough 


ssi sketch with measurements, if convenient.) 






















Pa 
a 
sae My name is 
a 
Pa 


a My position is 




















= gs (Attach to your business letterhead) 
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These merchants not only stock a full line of Warren’s os 


Standard Printing Papers, but are also equipped 


to handle volume tonnage direct from 


Albany, N. Y. 
a ee LEY PAPER COMPANY 
SLOAN PA APE R COMPANY 


Augusta, Me. 

Cc. M. "RICE PAPER COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 

THE BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER 

COMPANY 

ell 

THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 
Boston, M 

STORRS & < “MENT COMPANY 
Buffalo, yy 

THE ALL ING & CORY COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 

CASKIE- Di LARD COMPANY, INC. 
Chic Ill. 

CHICAGO. PAPER COMPANY 

THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

THE PETREQUIN PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 

THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 
OLMST a COMPANY 
Denver, C 
CARTE 4 ‘RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 
COMP. 
Des = ell 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Detroit, Mich. 
om PECK & LEWIS 


Cal 
ZELLERBA CH PAPER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ae KAIN PAPER COMPANY 
rtford, Con 
HENRY LINDENMEY R & SONS 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

CRESCENT ag COMPANY 
Jacksonville, Fl 

ANTIETAM PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MIDWES' TERN PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Nee PAPER COMPANY 


MILLER PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Lyn 
caskitebil Eau COMPANY, INC. 


Memphis 

TAYLOE RAPER COMPANY 
ee Wisconsin 

THE W. F. NACKIE PAPER COMPANY 
Mi ice Min 

THE JOHN LESLIE ‘PAPER COM PANY 
Nashville, Tenn 

BOND- ga "PAPER COMPANY 
Newark. I. 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 

THE LATHR ER CO., INC. 

5. . LINDE OPAPER COMPANY 

w Haven, Conn 
STORES = BE MENT “COMPANY 


Orleans, 


THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 


New York City 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
THE LATHROP PAPER CO., INC. 
eg ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 
THE ae -—“ PAPER COMPANY 


Oak 
ZEL DERBACH. PAPER COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
a _ NEWSPAPER UNION 


FIELD-HAM NLTON-sMITH PAPER 
COMPANY 


the mill 


hii on: 


CHARLES “7 COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, 

THE ALLING & & ‘CORY COMPANY 
Portland 

C. M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 
Portland, Ore 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 

B. W. WILSON | PAPER COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Sacramento, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BEACON PAPER COMPANY 

MACK-EL LIOTT PAPER COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 

a PAPER —— 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
San Diego, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 

San Francisco, Cal 
ZELLER ag PAPER COMPANY 


Seattle, 
ve ERBA CH BAPER COMPANY 


Was 
ZELIERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 

THE PAPER HOUSE OF NEW ENGLAND 
Toledo, Ohio 

THE CEN? TRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


Tulsa, Okla. 
TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
shin DC. 
STANFORD P! PAPER COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
bag NE WSPAPER ei ed 


ort and Foreign—New York City 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 





S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
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see proofs 
on the actual stock!’ 




















How to tare a few sheets out of 
a carload for proofing purposes— 
before the car 1 shipped 


BIG printing order has just been landed. It takes more than a 
carload of paper—a mill shipment. The customer is fussy. The 
printer is asked to take all the responsibility for the plates. The cus- 
tomer wants to see proofs of the halftones as each lot is finished. The 
printer knows that he is in for trouble if he shows proofs on triple- 
coated engraver’s proofing paper. He wants to show proofs that will 
look like the job itself. But he doesn’t want to take in a carload of 
paper before he is ready to use it simply to get a few sheets for proofing. 
As a matter of fact, the paper hasn’t been made. It is a difficult position 

for the printer. 
The printer who orders his carloads of paper of a Standard Grade 

through his paper merchant meets no such difficulties. 

All the printer needs to do is to ask the paper mer- 
chant to send a few sheets from Ais stock for proofing 
purposes. He can show his customer the proofs, confident 
that when the carload arrives, it will be the same stock, 
made of the same materials, according to the same formula, 
and by the same standardized processes. The proofs will 
be just the same as though they were taken on sheets of 
paper out of the carload shipment. And still the printer 
need not order in the carload till he is ready to use it. 

This is just one of the advantages of buying big tonnage 
through the paper merchant. There are many others. 
You save time because you can buy paper made by several 
mills at one interview. If a reorder on any job is received, 
the next paper shipment will match the first. If a few 
extra reams are needed, the merchant has them in stock. 


It is economical to buy large tonnage through paper 


*S merchants. On mill shipments you pay only a nominal sell- 
ing commission. The merchant can work on narrow mar- 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS gins because his overhead is distributed over many lines. 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


in printing, folding, and binding 


This is why the S. D. Warren Company distributes its 


product through leading paper merchants. 


101 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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COVE 
LIGHTING 


CONTENTS 














Its the same a 


D & C Black and White 


r Dixit & Co.tiins Co’s. 


Distributers 


AtLtanta—The Chatfield £° Woods Co. 
Ba.timorE—The Baxter Paper Company, Inc. 
Boston—John Carter €& Co., Inc. 
Burrato—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Cutcaco—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield £’ Woods Co. 
CLevELAND—The Union Paper &% Twine Co. 
Cotumsus, On1o—Scioto Paper Company 
Concorp, N. H.—John Carter €% Co., Inc. 
Des Motnes—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detrorr—The Union Paper &% Twine Co. 
Greenssoro, N. C.—Dillard Paper Co., Inc. 
Hartrorp—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Houston, Tex.—The Paper Supply Company 
Inpranapotis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
JacxsonvittE—Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Kansas Crry—Bermingham €9 Prosser Co. 
Los AncELEs—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Mrtwavuxee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
MinneEapo.tis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New York Crry—Marquardt, Blake & 
Decker, Inc. 
New York Crty—Miller £% Wright Paper Co. 


New York Crty—M. & F. Schlosser Paper 
Corporation 


Omana—Carpenter Paper Co. 
PuitapELPHIA—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
PuiLrape_pa1a—Raymond &? McNutt Company 
PuitapELpH1a—Riegel £9 Co., Inc. 
PirrspurGH—The Chatfield £7 Woods Co. 
PortLanp, Ore.—Carter, Rice &? Co. Corp. 
Proviwence—John Carter & Co., Incorporated 
RicumMonp—Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Geo. E. Doyle Paper 
Company, Incorporated 
SacraMENTO—Blake, Moffitt 7 Towne 
Satt Laxe Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Antonio, Tex.—San Antonio Paper Co. 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt £7 Towne 
San Francisco—General Paper Company 
SeattLe, Wasu.—Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
SprincriELp, Mass.—John Carter € Co., Inc. 
St. Lours—Acme Paper Company 
St. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper €9 Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 





1070 Please 


E’VE forgotten how we trimmed the wicks, 
polished the smoky chimneys and filled the bases 
of the kerosene lamps of our childhood —but in 
our files is a permanent record, beautifully printed in proc- 
ess colors, of the lamps of those days. Edward Stern & 
Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, produced it for the Pittsburgh 
Lamp, Brass & Glass Company years ago, and the color 
work is as pleasing today as when it came from the press. 


It ison Black and White. 


A generation later another type of lighting book, produced 
for the Pittsburgh Reflector Company by the Meyer- 
Rotier-Pate Co., of Milwaukee, tells the same message of 
quality on the same paper. 


Continuously recognized preference for one paper over a 
span of years cannot be accident or temporary vogue. It 


must be based on merit. D&C papers have stood the 
test of time. If you are not familiar with the complete 
line ask your paper distributer to show it to you. It con- 
tains a quality paper for every printing purpose. 


DILL & £& OLLINS 
Master Makers <2> « > of Printing ‘Papers 


ce ckae awe eb hot a 
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New Colors ~ New Finish ~ New Sizes - 


fo-Fine 
fationer 


cA Line for the Printer —the logical distributer of printed stationery. 
The Novelty Features—the drawer and the sliding shelf— make it easy to sell. 
Printers can buy Rirs-F ine STATIONERY as low as 75c¢ per box. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 














A drawer for pencils, pens, 


Sheets slide out on a shelf = 
erasers, stamps, etc. 


Easy to remove one 


Put up in a Novelty Cabinet containing 125 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 
for Personal, Professional and Social Use 


It’s a winner. Every printer should know about the mew /ine of RiTE- 
Fine STATIONERY. The demand for printed Stationery for personal, 
professional and social use is large, and this demand is increased during 
the fall and Christmas season. The printer is the logical distributer of 
printed Stationery, and Rire-Fine STATIONERY offers an opportunity 
to meet the demand with a box of Stationery that appeals to every one. 


4 Sizes ~ 3 Grades ~ 3 Finishes ~ 5 Colors 


The distinctive boxes are covered with a beautiful two-toned paper, and are 
very attractive. Send the Coupon for Sample Portfolio and Prices. 


COO™* *-D9? 


Paper Merchants — Envelope Manufacturers 


517-525 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


[ewe VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE | fee 


N<2<St D-M:A:A Convention & Exposition 
; CHICAGO - OCTOBER 19:20:21 
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Vhedirst. Paper Making \h 


ie Egypt, during the time of the Pharaohs, — 

the first making of paper. It was pressed from the } 
pith of papyrus. A trading nation, it had to have § 
something on which to record its transactions. 


We have plenty of papers to choose from today. For 
ledger work, for good printing and ruling, it’s hard to 
equal ArtesiAN LEDGER. 

Its rag content gives body to stand the siege of those 
modern battering rams, the bookkeeping machines. 
Writing is smooth and easy. 


The secret of ARTESIAN LEDGER is the secret of the 


whole Whiting-Plover line. Uniformity and even tex- 
ture made possible by pure spring water of unvarying 
temperature. No racking or hanging is necessary. 


For the request you can get our folders, printed in colors 


on different Whiting-Plover Papers. Write for them today. 
WuitTinc-PLover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


ART 


Forest Paper Company, Inc., 














Artesian Ledger Distributors: 


The Baxter Paper Co., Inc., 
119 Commerce Street, 


Allman-Christiansen Paper Co., 


General Paper Company, 
131 East Michigan Street, 


334 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 


568-576 Howard Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
General Paper Company, 

ribune Tower, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co., 
251 Sixth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. C. Dodge Paper Co., 
359 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


148 East 129th Street, 
New York City. 


{Export} 
116 Broad Street, 
New York City. 


Harlem Card & Paper Co., 


A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
F.G. Leslie Paper Company, 
Ninth & Wacouta Streets, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


John W. Graham & Company, 


707-711 Sprague Ave., 
708-712 First Ave., 
Spokane, Washington. 


Yankee Paper & Specialty Co., 


Menasha, Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Johnston Paper Co., 
317-319-321 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Seaman Paper Company, 

inn., Inc., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Fred H. French Paper Co., 
407-409 East Second Street, 

Los Angeles, California. 
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New Bo ok 


On a new idea 
in merchandisti SING 


HE principles of visual selling—or 

selling through the eye are outlined 
in this remarkable new Book. It will 
be wanted by every sales and advertis- 
ing executive facing the problems of 
training salesmen; of selling direct-by- 
mail; of personal selling. The edition 
is limited to one thousand copies, 
printed in colors and beautifully bound. 
Mailed without charge upon request. 


ee 
“The eye gets it” 


}-—__________4. 


The Burkhardt Company, Jnc. 


Burkhardt Building + ’ Detroit, Michigan 


Size 6 inches by 9 inches. 44 pages. 

Printed in colors. Sewed. Bound in 

a flexible BURK-ART process cover. 

More than 40 half-tone illustrations. 

‘Visual Selling’* is one of the finest 

contributions ever made to merchandis- 
ing literature. 


4 ger 


yaks Shes 
goon Cait. haan 
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Manifests 
Manuals 
Manufacturing Orders 











a Hert es i Maps 


Membership Lists 
Memorandum Forms 
Merchandise Lists 
Mortgage Blanks 
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Send - the new book 
“Facts About Thin Papers” 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 


FIDELITY Onion Skin — EMCO Onion Skin — SUPERIOR Manifold — VERILITE Manifold 
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, -=_\ We gave him 


wer ss what he asked for 























bs 24 
ae si E asked for a cheap job, and that’s what we gave him.” 
& . 

The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- “He wanted cheap envelopes—and we got them for him.” 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- h : : fi d hi b h Id ’ : fi 
tear paper. The clasp is malleable, doesn’t gy e printer satis ei im— ut e wou. n t Stay satis ed. 
ae a oe The cheap printing job brought no returns, The cheap envelopes 

he metal tongues a/ways line up with ” 
cial fell apart before they reached the post office, or soon after. 


Does it always pay to give your customer what he asks for? 
Isn’t it a lot better to suggest the economy of printing—and 
~ envelopes—that are good enough to do the job? 


















——— 9 Your customer can always buy cheaper catalog envelopes. 
HE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 90 i é 2 : 

gest chem daarieieen gos sy Someone is always ready to lure him away with a price cut. The 
eee ee way to hold him is to sell him quality he cannot better elsewhere. 


Every time you sell Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
you tie your customer still closer to you. Sooner or later your 
customer will wake up to the high cost of cheap envelopes. 
The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, When he does, he'll thank you for telling him, or—he’ll become 
aint oe aula the customer of the printer or stationer who dd tell him. 


on the lower flap. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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Cloth 


ON ONE SIDE 


Printing Surface 


ON THE OTHER 


Holds Up Under Rough Use 


HE PREFERRED MATERIAL for Wall Charts, Advertising Dis- 
plays, Salesmen’s Display Portfolios, Tags, Posters, Price and Data — because 
Sheets, Work Tickets, Job Cards, Checks, Pass Cards, Booklet Covers and 


other strong and Durable Printed Products. 


Over 40 different grades, weights and colors. Always in stock. See new No. 14 Sample Book 





Send for Working Samples, Prices and Name of Nearest Distributor ete 
Middlesex Products Company, Mfrs. Cloth-lined 


38 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON PAPER | 











Playing for the International Challenge Cup— down the field then 
back again— rating their goals against the masterly strokes of skilled 
opponents — and we see Polo at its 
best! Polo the sport of international 
interest! Polo the sport that exem- 
plifies in the superlative the qualities 
of accuracy—of stamina—of speed 
—of endurance. 
Accuracy in reproduction—stamina 
in materials—speed in manufacture 
—endurance on the press. These are 
the qualities you get when you buy 
American Electrotypes. For this is 


the A. E. C. method. 








MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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If you think it’s difficult to 
turn out a stunning job stamped 


in gold by the Peerless Process— 


Youd be 
surprised 
fi 


to find out 
how simple 
it really is! 

















This second volume of the Printer’s Service 
U. usually happens that when a | Book of Gummed Labels contains page after 
printer first examines a job of gold page of artistic gummed label designs. 
: | 
stamping turned out by the Peerless Send for a free copy of the Printer’s Serv- 
Process (such as the one that appeared ice Book of Gummed Labels—it will aid you 
in this magazine last month) he thinks in getting your share of this business. 
that such quality effects must be difh- There is a big market for gummed labels, 





from the type address label to the distinct- 


cult to achieve. Or he thinks that the YE 
ive advertising poster. In many cases the 








Peerless Process must require expensive | mere suggestion of an attractive label results 

machinery, and that it must call for in a fine order, 

highly-skilled labor and a time expense You have in your shop stock type, type 

of many hours. rules and ornaments that will produce the 
tele Se : ‘ majority of designs suggested. This book 

If that’s his impression—he Ss wrong shows reverse plates made from type set- 

on every point! The truth is just the ups. It offers attractive two and three color 





combinations that can be made with one and 
; two colors of ink and colored gummed papers. 
Even the most amazing Peerless re- It also shows how to use tint blocks effec- 


sults are easy to produce. tively. Send for it today! 





opposite. | 






In the way of machinery, all you need Ask your jobber for 
is your own platen press, an electric 


' ry 
hot plate, and a simple and inexpensive | D)ewwisows 
Peerless attachment. 


These are the merest high-lights in the Peer- Gumm e d Pap e t 


less picture— let us tell you more, show 
you more and prove every statement by 
actual demonstration in your own plant. 


PEERLESS |S Finns not cent 
ROLL LEAF COg, Tite. Yo ste een | 




















t Dennison Manufacturing Co., Dept. 37-J, Framingham, Mass. 





Please send me 


| 
O Printer’s Service Book of Gummed Labels Vol. 2 | 
| 






345 West 40th Street, New York 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 










120 High St., Boston 


















— 
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The LIBERTY 


N THE MODERN BINDERY, where uninterrupted 


production must be maintained without sacrificing 


: ; quality, the LIBERTY is an absolute necessity. There is a 
Agencies Liberty model priced and adapted to meet the needs from 
we . the small country Printer to the mammoth city Bindery. 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


the principal 
cities 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 








Acme No. 6% 


Binds from % inch to 12 inch 
thickness of all kinds of paper 


A necessary and profitable part of every 
printing office equipment 


A sturdy Staple binder made for flat and saddle 
back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Only adjustment necessary 
is for different thicknesses 
of work. 


Downward pedal stroke. 
Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 


Staples to a core: Fine, 313; 
Medium, 200; Heavy, 125. 


The Acme Staple Binders are the 
onlyStaple Binders made complete 
from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product in our own factory. 


Catalogue on request 
Acme Staple Co. 


Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J. 

















Automatic 
Methods 
Save Time 
and Cut 
Costs 


To Cut Costs and Save Time 
Write for This Book Today 


Automatic Slug Sawing, a composing room method in world- 
wide use, is graphically and clearly illustrated in the new book 
shown above (which will be mailed without cost or obligation). It 
describes a time-tested device which automatically saws your slugs as they are 
cast. A simple turn of the dial causes the slugs to fall to the galley, cleanly and 
accurately sawed and ready for makeup. Floor saw expense and delays, slug 
bleeding, vise-jaw and assembler adjustments are all eliminated. Wherever 
broken measure matter is needed, progressive publishers and printers use it. 


This book will be mailed cheerfully on request. Address 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 
560 West Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 




















We Carry in Stock: 


48 Lines of Cover Paper 
12 Lines of Book Paper 
5 Lines of Box Cover 


Cy a 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 


TELEPHONE: MAIN 0875 


219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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INKS ty _ 
TRIANGLE 














— 


Ticco Opaque Cover Ink 


—~A New Cover Ink that is easy-working, 
economical and actually opaque! Write for sample. 








oft 









TRIANGLE Ink & Coton Co. 
26-30 Front Street, Brooklyn,NY. | 


Western Service Office. IS South Third Se, Se. LBuisHe 

















is a long step ahead of him 

You can obtain these 
blank scored cards direct 
from us, ready for print- 
ing and inserting in Patent 
Lever Binder Cases hold- 


ing 15 or more, which 








The cards that detach from 
tabs with perfect edges 


Pe a: 


Mas 7 
Sena. BON Connaicy = 
Ste 







Build Business With 
Book Form Cards! 


They are working for hundreds of other 
printers — why not let them work for you? 


THE PRINTER who prints nothing but 
ordinary business cards is only an ordinary 
printer—and the printer who can furnish the 
cards that detach from tabs with perfect edges 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 


require no binding or stitching. We will 
supply you with these leather cases, in 
different styles and grades, in which the 
cards are kept crisp and fresh. 


Profit on these cards and 


SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS cases will average you 50 
200 Cards, Business Size $1 per cent. Capitalize on the 


2 Lever Binder Cases demand for them! The field 
1, aoe Cards, 4 Sizes - - $5 we have been cultivating 


ver Binder Cases f 
2, soo Cards, 4Sizes - - $10 for you during the past 
15 Lever Binder Cases years is unlimited! 


Established 1857 


Write today for sample assortment of cards and cases 
The John B. Wiggins Company 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, CHICAGO 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book Form 
CARDS 
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Courtesy of 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 


THE 
SUPREME AUTHORITY 


is bound in 


HOLLISTON BOOK CLOTH 


Few books printed in the English 
language are as well known, or as 
much used, as this famous work. 
“Look it up in Webster’s” is a 
familiar phrase in offices, schools, 


libraries and homes everywhere. 


The covering for so large a volume 
as Webster’s New International 
Dictionary must necessarily combine 
unusual wearing qualities with good 
appearance. The selection of Library 
Buckram for the cloth-bound edition 
is a deserved compliment to this 
most durable of all Holliston Book 


Cloths. 
ay 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Massachusetts 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


















































§ Carloads of 
Baum Folders 
Sold in July/ 


More Baum Folders are sold 
than all other folders combined 


HE only Reatty Simp e folders; 
the only ReasonaBLy Pricep 


is unexcelled for parallel work, and 
the knife type, which is unbeatable 


folders that handle the wanted 
popular folds and that actually fold 
Att Grapes oF Stock, WITHOUT 
SPOILAGE. 

Baum Folders combine the ad- 
vantage of both types of folders— 
the roller or buckle-fold type, which 


on right angle folding — Resutr: 
100% AccurRACY—ELIMINATION OF 
SporLAGE; VERSATILITY (EVERYGRADE 
orStock); TREMENDOUS PRODUCTION 
(150,000 folds an 8 hour day). 

Send for our Payment Out of 
Folder Earnings Plan. 





cA model to meet every 

requirement—all closely 

priced—as low as $270, 
with Motor 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615-45 Chestnut Street :: Philadelphia 
BRANCHES OR DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





“The” Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 
me: Embossography == 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press 
applies the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine 


With this improved raised printing process, called EM- 
BOSSOGRAPHY, letterheads, announcements, invitations, 
etc., can be run 2 or 4 up, while business cards may be run 
2 to 16 up. Its raised printing surface, which is hard, flexible 
and permanent, is guaranteed not to scratch or break off, orto 
deteriorate with age. It may be subjected to tons of pressure 
almost immediately after the work is done and may be re- 
cut with perfect safety. The EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built 
to operate by hand feed, or to take sheets from a Miller 


oo anne A Oyo S 


SEE IT IN OPERATION AT THE GRAPHIC 


Feeder, Kelly or similar press. With this addition to the 
plant, the printer is equipped to solicit work along a line 
heretofore impossible, opening up a field that is bound to 
prove exceedingly profitable. 

Large quantity production is now assured, at a definite 
speed of 3,000 to 5,000 per hour, depending only on the 
size of the outfit. 


Write for prices and further information. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


Patented Processes and Machines for Producing 
Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Drier 


251 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARTS EXPOSITION—SEPTEMBER 5-17, 1927 
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The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 


IJ NTRICATE and EXPENSIVE locking 
devices have no place in the Composing 
Room, where every minute saved means more 
profit on the job. M. & W. Job Locks, through 
years of trial, have been simplified and per- 
fected until they have become standard equip- 
ment in modern, up-to-date plants. 


Order an Assorted Dozen 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, New York 






























MORGAN EXPANSION 














Adjustable to Exact Diameter of Any Truck 
—NEW OR OLD 


With steel trucks and a shrunken roller you must under- 
lay the form. Even then the rollers will drag. But with 
Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks you can lower the 
roller to exact type height. With Morgan trucks you 
can raise a new roller to type height. Every platen press 
room needs them. 
PRICE PER SET 
8x12 Set of six . .. $7.75 12x 18 Set of six .. $9.90 
10x 15 Set of six . . . 8.00 14!2x 22 Set of eight 12.00 


Ask Your Dealer, or Write Direct to Us 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company 


100 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















noma aoe 
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uality- 


in a catalog cover should be in © 
keeping with the quality of the 
product advertised 


IKEWISE, it should be in keeping 

with the fine printing you put into 

the book. The makers of Gould Quality 

millwork and interior finish are among 

the thousands of manufacturers who have 
chosen Molloy Made Covers. 









Molloy appearance never fails to con- 
vey the quality impression—and Molloy 
durability carries on through years of 
hard use, giving your customer longer and 
better service from your printing. 


Let us work with you the next time 
you figure on a book! Submit our sketch 
and samples with your proposition— 
many printers have thus done much to 
eliminate competition. You will find us 
eager to co-operate in every possible way. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 
2859 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 


















Commercial Covers 
for Every Purpose 
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L'a you gamble in stocks or anything else on a 1% margin? 
Of course not, yet, all too often, printers who should know better 
do that very thing. To illustrate:—The cost of ink on most print jobs is 
only 3% of the total cost. Even though the use of a cheaper ink might 
save 3344% on ink, it can save only 1% on the job—and may lose 
a good customer. The safe and sane system is to feed the presses with 
quality inks—inks that are really black—inks that contain 


“a PEERLESS 


The Black that Makes the Ink 


GAMBLING that “Makes” the Job 


These printing ink manufacturers who use Peerless produce inks with superior 
° qualities of lustre, tone-uniformity and rapid ‘“‘spread ”’. After all, a Peerless made 
On a 1% M arg: m ink may cost more by the pound, but it’s sure to cost less in the “long run ’’, 


The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 


41 E.42"4 Street-New York City 








The Berry Pneumatic 
Standing Book Press 


Saves Time, Labor 
and Floor Space 


One Berry Press will do the work of ten handpresses. 


This press will accommodate platforms 20”x 2714” 
x48” high. Operated with 60 to 100 pounds’ air 
pressure. The 18” stroke 
allows quite a variation in the 
height of the pile of books. 


\\ Wi 
Ni, Wl 


SMe 


Write for illustrated circular 
covering this machine 


Berry Machine 
Company 


716 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


e™ 
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MONEY SAVING 
OFFERINGS 
In Rebuilt Machinery 


Every machine thoroughly Rebuilt and Guar- 
anteed. These are machines that have been taken 
in trade on new machinery. We have a very large 
stock of used machines and want to reduce it. 


Cleveland Model B 

Brown Jobber, size 37 x 59 

Brown Jobber, size 32 x 42 

Brown Double 16, Double 32, 42 x 60 
Brown Togo, size 32 x 44 

Brown Togo, size 38 x 50 
Anderson One-Fold, size 26 x 20 
Mentges Three-Fold, 14 x 20 
Mentges Newspaper, 36 x 48 
Dexter Pile Folder Feeder, 28 x 42 
Dexter Pile Folder Feeder, 38 x 50 
Dexter Pile Folder Feeder, 32 x 44 
Cross Folder Feeder, 42 x 60 
Cross Folder Feeder, 33 x 46 
Cross Press Feeder, 65” 

Dexter Pile Press Feeder, 36 x 45 
Dexter Pile Press Feeder, 64” 
Dexter No. go Jobber, 32 x 44 
Dexter Combination, 22 x 32 
Dexter Combination, 44 x 65 
Dexter No. 289 Jobber, 25 x 38 
Dexter One-Fold, 33” 

Dexter No. 589 Jobber, 26 x 40 
Hall 628, 28 x 38 

Hall 538, 38 x 38 

Hall 525, 25 x 34 

Hall 325, 28x25 

Latham Stitcher, 4 inch capacity 
Latham Stitcher, > inch capacity 


Many other machines. Tell us your requirements 
and we will be pleased to suggest the machine. 


A. W. HALL CO. 


Factory 
216 NorTH CLINTON STREET 
TELEPHONE: STATE 4293 
Sales Office 
106 WeEsT HARRISON STREET 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 2875 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Double Melting 
Is OBSOLETE 


The 
Electric 
Model— 
Monomelt 
System 





The MONOMELT System 
is the modern idea— 
one melting only 


ye TOLERATE the heavy loss of type metal in the 
unnecessary melting and pigging of metal? The Mono- 
melt System does away with the metal furnace and all its 
costly waste of time, labor and type metal. Monomelt does 
all the work in preparing perfect metal for the slug. It 
melts, cleans, feeds and guards the temperature of the 
metal automatically. Plants that use the Monomelt System 
never go back to the metal furnace. 


EXHIBITOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


4541 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














Let us send you full particulars—mail the coupon below 


Please explain how the Mono-Melting System, if installed 








WE HANDLE A COMPLETE LINE OF BINDERY 
EQUIPMENT, PRESS FEEDERS AND LINE-UP TABLES 
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in our plant, would 


(_] Increase production 10%. (_) Eliminate hot and cold metal. 
(_] Cut metal drossage 75%. (_] Save time, labor and floor 
(_} Clean and purify our type space. 


metal. () Prevent sunken and defective 
(_]Insure clearer and sharper letters. 
type faces. {_) Eliminate our remelting fur- 


(_) Produce solid slugs. nace. 


We have the following machines: 























No. of No. with No. with 
Machines Make Gas Pots Electric Pots 

LINOTYPE 
INTERTYPE 
LINOGRAPH 

LUDLOWS ELRODS MONOTYPES 

Biem Name: 2c .c 0. rtd aS dete, 

OO GIN (: ae a ee 





City and State.. 








_ yep Se SES ll bt BS Haig fC ee ere 
eet A NS SR FERS GREY Eee tee ME eee Ree aha Sra 
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THREE 
PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 


For Making Offset and Direct Press Plates 


t The finest offset work is printed from 
H-B Photo Composed Press Plates. 


20 years of intensive experience behind 
these products. 


7 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
Price $20,000 Complete 








For high-speed production on repeat or 
combination forms. 
PRECISION 


PHOTO-COMPOSER REGISTER AREA, 44” x 64” 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x 67” 


7 


UTILITY EQUIPMENT 
Price $15,000 Complete 


For full range of work sizes, including 
Cutouts and Posters. 





REGISTER AREA, 44” x 64” 
PRESS PLATES UP TO _ 51” x 67” 


e 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-COMPOSER 


UTILITY Price $4,500 
PHOTO-COMPOSER 


For color and commercial work on 
Press Plates up to 38" x 52’. 


AUXILIARIES CAN BE PURCHASED AS NEEDED 





7 


All machines guaranteed to give satis- 
factory results. 








Write for further information 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN 
COMMERCIAL PATENTS COMPANY 


PHOTO-COMPOSER 
344 Vulcan Street, Buffalo, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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...is when you’re glad that there’s a 
Sam’! Bingham’s Son Roller Factory 
within overnight shipping distance! 


Meeting sudden calls for emergency service 
is an everyday occurrence with us. Are you 
utilizing this service — benefiting by the 
printing quality which is found only in good 
composition rollers? Use our Red Shipping 
Labels to send us your old rollers. 











Sam Binghamss Son Mig.Co. 
rinters Rollers 


DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
4391 Apple Street 1306 Patterson Ave. 274-6 Trinity Ave.,S.W. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
629 South Alabama Street 721-723 Fourth Street Cor. East and Harrison Streets 88-90 South 13th Street 





CHICAGO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY KALAMAZOO 
636-704 Sherman Street 1432 Hamilton Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 223 West Ransom Street 
er " Me ee 





For 78 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 


| | NASHVILLE — 911 Berryhill Avenue | 
1 | 
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Gentlemen: Please send us descriptive booklet which tells how to earn 


Just rollit up to any of your 
presses—put 3 ounces of pow- 
der on the feed platform— 


TikcoulyAatomatic turn on the heat and go. 


Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


arn More 


ith the 


DO-MORE 


ig ed you can share in the millions of dollars 
annually - onengraving, by selling your 
ed printing at a slight increase 


customers finis 
in cost to them. 
Embossing processed on the Do-More has a 
smooth, glossy, rounded finish and is always as 
distinctive and as durable as the best steel die 
work. In sharpness of relief it cannot be detected 
from finest engraving. ({ Simple and strong in 
construction, the Do-MorE does not replace any 
uipment but completes a printing plant. 

he pressman prints in the usual manner, the 
sheets drop upon the belt conveyor of the Do- 
More, and the work to be embossed is automati- 
cally powdered and dusted without waste,passed 
under a Radiant type heater, where ink and 
powder are fused, and delivered without fur- 


ther attention from the operator. 


A finer printing job opening new sales fields 
to you—A time and labor saving in operation 
— An output of 3,000 letterheads and 6,000 
cards an hour — $3.00 and $7.00 more per 
thousand —larger net profits to you. 


Automatic Printing DevicesCo. 
543 Howard Street, San Francisco 
A.P.D. Sales Co., 280 Broadway, N.Y. 
Dealers in all the large cities 


Automatic Printing Devices Co., 
543 Howard Street, 


San Francisco. 


more with the Do-More. 


Name _. 


Address 


The 
Southworth Quality 
Heavy Duty, Combina- 


tion Multiple Punching 
and Perforating Machines 


Our Foot, Belt and 
Motor Driven Super 
Portland Punching 
Machines are designed 
to do Heavy Duty 
Punching and Perfor- 
ating. These machines 
are used for Punching 
Round and Open 
Holes, Round Cor- 
nering, Perforating, 
Tab Cutting and In- 
dexing. Special equip- 
ment of any kind can 
be furnished. 


Our machines will 
do as wide a range of 
work as any punch 
now on the market and are guaranteed as to workman- 
ship and material. 


The Heavy Duty Super Portland 
Punching Machines 


Southworth Perforators are built in Heavy Duty Mod- 
els, and the dies guaranteed for five years’ service. We 


28-Inch Heavy Duty Motor Driven Perforator 
with Full Equipment 


can supply 15-inch Hand Power, 20 and 28 inch Foot 
Power, 28-inch Belt and Motor Driven Machines. 
Send for Bulletin Illustrating Machines 


Purchasing equipment of our make guarantees youservice 
and satisfaction after continued use. 


In Stock and for Sale by Agents and Type Founders 


Manufactured by 


Southworth Machine Co. 


PORTLAND MAINE 











EXHIBITOR. 
@ GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION & 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
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CLIPPER SHIP METHODS 
—that’s what you’re using 

The wet plate process of making negatives was discovered back in 

the Clipper Ship days—when it took a month or more to cross the 


ocean. Yet many of you are still using this same slow method of 
turning out negatives. 


When we tell you that many of the largest firms in the photo 
reproduction trade are now making 200 negatives a day by the 
Contrasto Process, an average saving of $0.65 in the cost of each 
negative, considering quantity production, some of you are going 
to scoff. But so did the Clipper Ship captains about ocean steam- 
ships, and thousands of Doubting Thomases prophesied the failure 
of a transatlantic flight. 


Frankly we are asking for an argument. Will you give us one? 
Write for our side of the story, “The Final Answer to the Wet and 
Dry Question”—a booklet which gives the complete details of the 
Contrasto Process. 


These two-line illustrations were 
made with Contrasto Strip Film 
Negatives, by the Hill Reproduc- 
tion Company, New York. 


Briefly the Contrasto Process Is: 
The elimination of wet plate negatives through the use of: 


Contrasto Nonstrip Negative Paper—for black and white work. 


Contrasto Strip Film Negative Paper—for line, halftone and 
combination work—either litho or photo-engraving. 


Contrasto Process Film— for line and halftone work. 
All Contrasto Papers furnished in the standard sizes or in rolls 42” wide. 


Polygraphic Company of America, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. Branch Offee: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Office: 


237 Lafayette Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


See Our Exhibit at the Nationat Grapnic Arts ExHIBITION 


FOR SALE 


1—3/0 two-color Miehle, bed size 46x62, 
equipped with Miehle Extension Deliv- 
eries. 


2—1/0 two-color Miehles equipped with 
Cross Continuous Feeders, Miehle Ex- 
tension Deliveries and 220-volt D. C. 
motors and controllers. 


2—1/0 two-color Miehles equipped with 
U. P. M. Continuous Feeders and Miehle 
Extension Deliveries. 


2—5/0 single-color Miehles, bed size 46x65, 
with 220-volt D. C. motors. 


1—No. 11 Babcock Optimus Press, bed size 
45x63. 


2—4/0 Miehles, bed size 46x62, with 220-volt 
D. C. motors. 


1—No. 1 Miehle, bed size 39x53, equipped 
with Cross Continuous Feeder and 220- 
volt D. C. motor and controller. 


1—No. 10 Babcock Optimus Press, bed size 
43x56. 


1—No. 2 Miehle, bed size 35x50, equipped 
with 220-volt D. C. motor and controller. 


2—Huber Hodgman Presses, bed size 42x52. 
1—1/0 Miehle, bed size 43x56. 


1—Revolution Drum Cylinder, bed size 
3314%48, 


1—No. 4/3 roller Babcock Optimus, bed size. 
28x41. 


1—Pony Miehle, bed size 26x34. 
1—Miller High Speed Press. 


1—Miehle Vertical, equipped with motor to 
specifications. 


5—14x22 5C Universal John Thomson 
Presses, late models. 


1—Dexter Suction Pile Feeder to take a 
sheet 26x34. 


1—Model B two-magazine Intertype Ma- 
chine. 


1—44x64 U. P. M. Bronzer with Hollings- 
worth Conveyor. Equipment used about 
one year. 


2—Double action Seybold Die Presses. 


Hood-Falco 
Corporation 


19 Cliff Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Beekman 1034 
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“Evens the, 
‘Dictionaries 


are, Illustrated 


Ir worDs ALONE are adequate to define other 
words so that their meaning is readily grasped, why 
do all the better di€tionaries supplement their word 
definitions with pictures? 

Write your own answer in your own words, but 
write us regarding your illustrating problems. 

Our artists, layout men, photographers and plate 
makers know how to make illustrations that effec- 
tively supplement word pictures in any sales Story. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 


a KALAMAZOO 


MICHIGAN 

















, BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Perfects 
and Seconds in the World. At all times we have 
bargains in the following lines: 






Folding Enamel — Extra Strong, 


Blanks — Coated one and two 
i the best of its kind. 


sides. 








Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds —White and Colors. Manila— Document. 
Book Papers— Enamel, M. F.,S. | Mimeograph. 

& S. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, Offset Papers. 

eee — and Colors. Post Card—Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. ' Railroad Board. 
Bristols— Index and Satin. 
sili Tough Check. 

‘ard Boards. 
S d Sheets. 

Check Book Cover. rage: sen 


As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
of every kind and description. 





Cover — Embossing. 


Best Quality—The papers which we carry are all bar- 
gains at the price. They consist of discontinued lines of 
the best mill brands, mill over-runs, job lots, etc. All of 
good quality and perfect stock in every respect. Our re- 
sorted “seconds” are carefully sorted in our own plant. 






Extra Strong Folding Enamel—This is one of 
our leaders. At the price it cannot be excelled. 


OUR PRICE LIST—Is issued monthly, and 
shows all special lots and bargains. Send for 
your copy. It will save you many a dollar. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 


411-423 West Ontario Street Chicago, Illinois 
Three Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 209 E. Ninth St., Phone Grant 103 
} MILWAUKEE, WIS., Plankington Arcade, Phone Grand 44 
PEORIA, ILL., 535 Peoria Life Bldg., Phone 8685 


































Still Another Printer 





Lowers Folding Costs. 


If you are a printer or a letter-shop owner, 


chine. . . 


read this letter. It tells how still another printer 
has increased his profits and lowered his folding 
costs with a Mentges No. 112 Folding Machine. 


“We have had this little machine in our bindery 


for about three years, and we have found it to be 
one of the most useful pieces of machinery we 
have ever installed. It folds very accurately and 
speedily, and all the time we have had it installed, 
we have not had one bit of trouble with the ma- 
. Foranyone that wishes a small folding 
machine for pamphlets and booklets I will recom- 
mend the Mentges Folding Machine.” 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING Co., 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


by Mr. L. J. Sears. 
This letter is typical of many indorsements in our 






fae VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE 


‘| DM-A-A Convention & Exposition 
CHICAGO - OCTOBER 19 20 2! 






files. Can you not profit from the experiences of 
these printers? In your own shop, with no cost to 
you, the Mentges Demonstration Plan will show you 
how you, too, can do it. Write for particulars today. 







THE MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY 





SIDNEY, OHIO 


/ 





SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 
























fee use of the highest grade metals 
especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 
44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 









































Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equip 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it—Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 
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Old Sol’ 
Has Nok ffect On Ideals 








“REESE: 


Products 


Ideal Typograph Rollers 


Made by a patented process of vul- 
canized vegetable oils and varnishes 
similar to those used in printing inks. 
All-season rollers ground true. Guar- 
anteed not to melt, shrink or swell. 
For use as ductors and distributors 
on all presses and for form rollers 
with rubber type. 


Graphic Rollers 


Molded from gelatinous composition 

rincipally for use as form rollers. 
las also be used as ductors and 
distributors. Can be used at any 
desired speed of press. Guaranteed 
not to melt. 


Ideal Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to re- 
surface or recondition their own 
rollers. For use in all positions and 
on all presses. A big forward step in 
pressroom practice, particularly for 
large establishments, and in shops 
where a constant supply of good roll- 
ers is essential. 


Ideal Lithographic Rollers 


Made of vulcanized vegetable oils 
and varnishes. For all positions— 
water or ink—on any offset or litho- 

raph press, printing on paper or tin. 

ade with either smooth or grained 

surface, ground true. Need no break- 
ing-in or scraping. 








You know that hot weather is hard on rollers —if they 
are of the ordinary kind. But with Ideal Process Rollers 
the story is different. Note what the Menasha Printing 
& Carton Co., Menasha, Wis., say: 


“‘We have had the Ideal Process Rollers in operation for about 
eighteen months and have found. them to be the best form rollers 
we have ever used. The one big advantage of them is that we do 
not have any melted rollers even in the hottest weather.’’ The 
Wilmer Atkinson Company of Philadelphia write us: ‘‘All our rotary 
presses are now equipped with Ideal Process Rollers. It was possible 
to maintain our normal running during the hot, mucky days of last 
August and our original Ideal Process Rollers are still in service as 
good as ever, after two years.”’ The Stout Sign Co., St. Louis, who 
use our Graphic Rollers say: “‘Ours is direct printing on metal from 
engraved gum plates, using heavy body high grade inks with plenty 
of tack and the fact that we can run our presses at full speed the 
year round, including the hottest summer months, without any ten- 
dency to run down the Graphic Rollers, speaks very well for them.”’ 


A Suggestion to You 
from us is that you drop us a line for more Ideal information. For 
good work regardless of weather conditions, Ideals are in a class 
alone. Put them to work in your shop. 


EXHIBITOR 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept. 5-17. 1927 








IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 
Plant No. 2 


General Offices and Plant No. 1 
2512 W. 24th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
| Branches in All Principal Cities ]& 
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WRIGHT 


PAPER DRILLS 


“A MILLION SHEETS A DAY” 


Perfect, round holes at 
less than one-tenth the 
cost of punching them! 


Ample demonstration of ‘‘Speed,’’ ‘‘ Quality ”’ 
and ‘“‘Economy’”’—on request 


~~ Lemmon! 


LE OR: 





SEE OUR EXHIBIT BY THE E. P. LAWSON COMPANY, INC. 
MAIN FLOOR ... GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION ... NEW YORK 


The J.T. Wright Company 





oe ee MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING MACHINERY 
ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 


2101-2103 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Agencies in principal cities 


... with this 


Stokes & Smith Rotary Press 


Here is the only press that will feed died- 
out blanks, made-up envelopes and sheet 
work equally well. 

Prints from curved plates. Saves time and 
money on envelopes, bill heads, office 
forms and general commercial printing. 
Used by most of the leading envelope 
makers. 

Average conservative speed for general 
work, 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour. 
One user averaged 8,600 per hour over a 
long period. 

Successfully feeds any stock from tissue to 
light cardboard. All parts easily accessible; 


OOO Te YOO ve instaie wsiosin 
IMPRESSIONS Wieermeecmemcnnd 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


P FE FP H O UP British Office: 23 Goswett Roap, Lonpon, E. C. 1 
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Printing Machinery and Supplies 


Representing Leading [yyite saws 











Jacques Manufacturing Company 
































Craftsman Line-up Table Chandler & Price Automatic 
Barnhart and American Type Manufac turers - Clamp sti 
Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co. otter and Poco Proof Presses 
: ° F. P. Rosback 
—— “ee and Serving the sia naemiduadee i 
Plate Base Systems J. L. Morrison Com 
P r ae pany 

cee ni ll Printing Industry | Pypitton Menuttring Co. 
Latham Machinery Company Steel Galleys and Cabinets 
Chandler & — pe of the Ink Knives, Brushes and Cans 

x12 to 14% x 22 Automatic Printing Machinery Company 
Leads and Slugs, Rule, Type, etc. * 
Berry Paper Drills : as Great Midwest ee — 
Rouse & Company Nygren-Dahly Company 
Challenge, Lee 2 Rev. Presses fy Excello Machine Company 











USED AND REBUILT MIEHLE PRESSES 





Wanner Machinery Company 
714-16 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 



















CRAIG DEVICE there is no offset, 
no slip-sheeting, no delayed backing- 
up, no cutting of color. 

Where there is a CRAIG DEVICE 
presses arerun fullspeed with fullcolor. 
There is no static electricity trouble 
either, and no hand-jogging necessary. 


The CRAIG DEVICE is a 100% de- 
pendable gas equipment, operating 
automatically with the press. We will 
send it to you on 30 days’ approval. 
Don’t buy any other equipment until 
you try the CRAIG DEVICE. 


Craic SALES Corp 
636 Greenwich St. 


New York 
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there is no offset | 
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Never Becomes Brittle! 
Nurex Tabbing Compound jira, 


does Tabbing, Tipping and Mounting, BETTER, - mee fa 1088) 
QUICKER AND CHEAPER. No glue pot to heat. ; 
No waiting. No boiling over. No waste. Simply apply 

cold with a brush, and “It’s Good to the Last Drop.” 


COLORS: Red or Natural 
NUREX is strong. It never Government Measure Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


gets brittle. NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 




















“SANDERCO” 


“SANDERCO” is a patented PRICE COMPLETE 
compound and is the only One Pound “Sanderco” and Special 
article on the market made Combing Brush, Postpaid, $6.25 
solely for the purpose of E One P. ‘4 Ca : ‘ 
—— awe "eae "$5.25 Each | Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
“SANDERCO” was made s Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
especially for folders and 7500 impressions per hour. 

el ot voice aot —_ | Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
ee toe. Se ee Sete ee a Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
the, best plants. The success eyeletting, numbering, etc. 

and practicabilit “SAN- , 
DERCO” have been saints, Finished Tepe Once through the press completes the job. 


ENDLESS TAPE COMPOUND CO. | New Era Mfg. Company 


4827 Penn Ave., E. E. Pittsburgh, Pa. Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 














YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
isso) ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 
Then, why take chances with them? 


e 
Ou alit y i ype Metal You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and 
the excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time 
in the pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled 
electrotypes may represent the difference between profit 
INTERTYPE LINOTYPE and loss to you. Command the skill, intelligence and 
LUDLOW MONOTYPE careful workmanship of our efficient organization—give 


STEREOTYPE THOMPSON your pressroom a chance to equal in practice the antici- 
pation of your estimator. 


METALS REFINING COMPANY Dinse Page & Company 
’ 


Hammond, Indiana 
Eastern Office: 461 8th Avenue, New York City 725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _— Tel. Harrison 7185 


BOOK BINDERS 


1892 1927 


Edition Book —Catalog —De Luxe —Leather 
— Cloth — Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 


Always Uniform 


























Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 


BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 0429 619 South La Salle Street 





** The Complete Bindery” 
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“It’s not the Temperature 
it’s the.......” 


—and humidity has caused many a printer to suffer chills in 
the summer and hot sweats in the winter, because— 


Humidity has a habit of fluctuating from hour to hour and 
day to day during the entire twelve months of the year. And 
gradual changes as well as sudden changes may completely 
upset printing production and actually ruin jobs. 


Do you know that a sheet of 80-pound coated stock, size 
32x44, will actually vary in length a full 14 inch between nor- 


. | ee | oe . | . ? av ae 
mal low and normal high humidity conditions in this country BAHNSON Humidifiers 


provide the easiest, safest and most 
Think it over! . . . If you would like to know how economical means of controlling hu- 


ou can economically and positively eliminate the midity in printing plants. You should 
7 y P J read our booklet, ‘‘Printinc WitH 


despoiling effects of humidity in your plant write us! Coenen ioe Gaon” 





: Worth Str General Offi d Factory: 
The BAHNSON Company o New York WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 








PROUTY 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 






[LATEST 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 

Motor Attachment 


| (UNEXCELLED) | 

















BALL BEARING 


Qi Li. 













Removes dust and dirt from typesetting machines with a blast 
of dry air. Cleans type cases and other places difficult to clean 
in any other way. No oiling. Write for folder and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


602 Fulton Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





r NORTHWESTERN; 


Push-Button Control Motors 














ANY SPEED YOU WISH 


You can start or stop your presses and get any speed 
you wish simply by pushing a button. The motor 
is under perfect control at all times, and the push- 
button feature enables you to run the press at the 
proper speed for best results, saving on the power 
bill while you are getting the better grade of work. 


Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will be 
a revelation, as our prices compare favorably with the older types 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


2226 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, OR: 43 South Third St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 3-260 General’ Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 10 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 100 Pearl St., Boston, Mass.; 97 Reade St., New York 
City; 65 Beliwoods Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Write for Catalog of y= 
Angle Steel Equipment 


71 pages of useful, helpful suggestions 
to increase your production efficiency. 
Generously illustrated. Completespec- 
ifications on ANGLE STEEL Equip- 













ment: stools; chairs; benches; tables; 
desks; machine tender, shop and fac- 
tory trucks; cabinets; drill and reamer 
bins; bench legs; etc. Write today. 


-Plainwell -22002.0) els --Michigan’™ 














BREHMER’S 


End Sheet Pasting 
Machine 


This machine is in- 
tended to paste any 
size of plate, maps, 
end-sheets, etc., to 
sections. It will also 
turn the end-sheets, 
etc., round the sec- 
tion and paste them 
on either to the right 
or tothe left of same. 
















Brehmer Thread Sewers 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers 
Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer Thread Stitchers 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 


Leipzig-Plagwitz 
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BH 
HIGH SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
C Job Cylinder Press 


Equipment i Size: 21x28 
—. ot ed ys x i, . $ ; 
— Print ide p ’ re) 
with Self Lowering Deliv- ' . ' P 
ery Table. : \-d oF 
Motor—2 H. P. with Push m tl; } sg ane 
Button Control. i i " y = ge . = Impression Known 








Form and Angle Rollers 24 
Dia. are ne 

Auxiliary Inking Device In- 
prc Fo nan Distribu- 
tion on Heaviest Forms 


without Double Rolling. 


Specifications 
Maximum Form— 19% x 26 
Locked in Chase. 
Maximum Form— 194 x 28 
ed on Base. 
Rollers Clear Full Form when 
eversing. 
Maximum Sheet—21 x 28. 
Minimum Sheet — 6 x9. 
Maximum Speed — 3600 per 
our. 


ERD 


Speed: 


a) 


2) 


No Crank 
Bed Motion 


Time Saved 


3600 Impressions 
per Hour 


let Weight — 8,000 lbs. Cee 
Gross Weight — 9,000 Ibs, on Makeready 











Super Ink Distribution— Auxiliary Inking Formation—25% Saving of Ink 
Equal to Four Roller Presses—Form Rollers Clear Full Form When Reversing 


PINE IHRIG MACHINE COMPANY ~- - Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


MITCHELL J. CHURCH, Sales Manager 
E> 














The New “Typary” Text Typing Machine 


Particularly Adapted for Tabular Work, Catalog and Book Printing 


‘Now on For Litho, Offset and Rotogravure Print- 
Demonstration Ae, ae * ing; Composing Without Casting; Printing 
SPRUE } Without Type. Will speed your production 

—50% reduction on cost and general outlay 


The “TYPARY” will enable the Lithographer and Offset 
Printer to compete successfully on Book, Catalog, Tabular 
and any class of work done by ordinary letter press printing. 
The type matter is composed a line at a time, the keyboard 
being of the common typewriter variety, and as soon as the 
job is completed it is ready for making the negative. 

We have the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to offer for sale sensitized 
papers and films heretofore sold under the names “TYPON 
REFLEX PAPER,” “TYPON” and “ TRP.” 

“TYPON” films and papers are quick, accurate and inex- 
pensive for transferring any print already in existence to 
zinc, stone, or copper cylinders. 








Clip [ rypaRy and TYPON CORP. of AMERICA 
| 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


and 


TYP ARY and TYPON CORP. Mail| Gentlemen: Please send catalog fully illustrating and describing: 


of AMERICA | aaa Mein cuttieieas af “*Typon” Films 
461 Eighth Avenue at 34th Street a 

NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: CHICKERING 8154 Cable Address: “‘TYPARY,”’ N. Y. 
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INVESTIGATE 


The Eclipse Faster Folders and Automatic Air Feeders 


Eclipse 2 parallel. Capacity 4x6 to 14x19 inches. Speed 12,000 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 5 makes 1, 2 or 3 folds. Capacity 4x6 to 14x19 inches. Speed 
6,500 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 6 makes 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 folds. Capacity 6x6 to 19x25 inches. Speed 
4,500 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 6 will handle both letter and circular and book and job style folds. 
This combination of speed and flexibility makes it the ideal folder for your plant. 


Manufactured by 


The Eclipse Folding Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio 


Write us for descriptive literature 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 


and sample folds 








Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for Platen Presses 


FLEXO RAISING MACHINES 


Tia, tm 
Pg y commen 9 commons |? 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

MODEL T 


Model F Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 


» ae and Grippers on the Market 





CAPACITY PER HOUR - - - 2,000 
16 Inches Wide 





Gas - $120.00 $150.00 
(F.O.B. New York) Electric 150.00 210.00 Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Investment Building 


FLEXO MANUFACTURING CO. 


35 HOWARD STREET Dept. I NEW YORK CITY 


Jacob R. Grove Co. wasncton, pv. c. 








Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
SPEED AND INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 





The Wing Aluminum Mailer 








Will Increase the Efficiency of Your Mailing Room 


Light weight and ease in han” 
dling enable operators to 
make greatest speed. 
Mailer weighs only 2 lbs., yet 
will stand up and prove reli- 
able at all times. 
Why not make that change 
now? The Wing Aluminum 
Mailer will pay for itself in a 
short while. 

Send for prices and further details 


: CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 








The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 





Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 
not compete with it. 

It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 
should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE Co. 


Topeka, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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MBLEM BOND 1s the practical answer to most bond 
paper problems, having the essential characteristics of 
an expensive paper — yet at far more economical price. 
It feels like a bank note. It looks good and possess a real 
crackle. Itis tub sized, and has a genuine water-mark 
made with a dandy roll on the paper machine. Best 
of all its strength and excellent printing surface mean no 
time lost when the presses grind. 


Use Emblem Bond for long, speedy, low cost runs. Use 
it wherever fine creditable printing must be produced at 
lowest possible cost 


Emblem Bond is a mill brand obtainable the country over. 
Your distributor can promptly furnish this paper in white 
or in any of eight bright, attractive colors. Ask him about 
this exceptional buy. 

MANUFACTURED By 


VICKSBURG, MICHIGAN 


mblem Bond 


STOCKED BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Write for 
Samples. 





FINE ENGRAVED 


Christnuas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 
you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
¢ the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 


KING CARD COMPANY 





of Engraved Greeting Cards 





§. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 















WRITE TO 
THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS 


FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE 


Original Chalk Overlay 





61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 















DUNHAM-WATSON CO.——4 


Successors to 


Feit D 


unham 
ng Ink: 


PRINTING VARNISHES 


OFFSET 
LITHO INKS 


636 SOUTH CLARK STREET 











Chicago, 














THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
———— Company ——_———- 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 













Be __________. 





There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 


Everything for the Engraving Department 











EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 9% inches 





$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 


Send for samples and 


Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 


prices in sheets or rolls 


Manufactured by 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 








for Remelting and 
Refining Metals 


¢. Machi. 
5 


Supreme Metal Furnace 
Improved Simplex Metal Feeder for ¢ 


ALFRED W. CHANNING, INC. 
Manufacturers and Distributers of EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
27 Thames Street, New York 










































426 So. Clinton Street 


Steel Chases 
Silver Bright 


ELECTRIC WELDED 


The only concern in the country man- 
ufacturing Electric-Welded Steel Chases 
exclusively. JOB CHASES— BOOK 
CHASES—NEWS CHASES—HEAD- 
ING CHASES—SIDE and FOOT 
STICKS. Send for our free catalogue giv- 
ing full information, sizes and prices of 
the complete line of Sandblom Chases. 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 


Established 1893 


Chicago, Ill. 





més 


Printers, Advertisers, 
House-Organs, Sales 
Managers, Conven- 
tions, Secretaries, etc. 


Send $1.00 for catalogue to 





<AS 


be refunded out of first order Office and factory 
Special Art Work to Order 500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 





AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 


EARLY 1,000 Cuts ; 
fees and Printers’ Trade 


carried in stock for 
Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 
Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 
Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
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Find That Cut 


IN A FEW SECONDS 
The Vertifile 


Half the Space 


Costs Less 


Sectional 


Less in cost than a good plate lost. 


Modern Steel 
Built for Hard Service 


Add as You Need 


Write for literature and 
capacity chart. 


Harlo R.Grant & Co. 
2322 Madison St., Chicago 


Cartoon SERVICE 


30 North Dearborn Street. 














METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 


4 E cater to 
Pencil the Print- 
ing Trade in 

and Pen Making the 


Most Up-to- 
Date Line for 


Carbons 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 


ANY CARBON COPY 
WORK 








E. W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 


Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 





MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for Modern 


BOOKBINDING 


and 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


Booth 256 


Graphic Arts Exposition- 


We will demonstrate twenty different machines at the Exposition; at the same 

time, fifty-two different machines during the Exposition on our own floor. 

Full line of machinery of KRAUSE - BREHMER - REINHARDT - PRAKMA. 
Imported brass type of DoRNEMANN & Co., Magdeburg, Germany. 


HOFFMANN TYPE AND ENGRAVING Co. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO 
Largest Importers of Machinery for the Graphic Arts 


= NEW YORK CITY be 


114 E. 13th Street 124 E. 13th Street 








AT LAST 


After many years of engineering and experimenting, we will demon- 
strate for the first time at the Graphic Arts Exposition, 
BooTH 256, our 


SPEED-O-ROLL 


A Flat-Bed Full Automatic Printing Press 
Prints from the roll in one or two colors at a speed of 5,400 per 


hour. Cuts or rewinds, slits and perforates, all in one operation 


Speed-O-Roll Press Co., Inc. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO 
114 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Sit New 


Automatic 
Control 
ELECTRIC 


GUARANTEED TO SAVE GLUE 
AND TIME — WRITE FOR 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
J.D.WALLACE & CO. 


2803 ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











Turn Your 


Packages Into Profit 














LINDLEY FOLDING STATIONERY BOXES cost so 
little and are so easy to handle, you can’t afford to overlook 
this method of delivering your printed matter. Your ad. on 
the box brings repeat orders . . . Write for Prices and Samples 


Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 


We also make a Dollar Stationery Mailing Box and Folders 
and Cartons for catalogue mailing 























World’s Greatest Intertype and 
Linotype Instructor 


Milo Bennett has trained more men and women to become 
fast operators than any other man in the world. If you are 
now an operator he can increase your speed; if about to 
take up operating you can not afford to start without his 
instruction. Practical course, $10 per week. Corres- 
pondence course, with keyboard, for home study $28. 









Write today for free literature and learn what men and women i 
everywhere have accomplished under Bennett. 


eAddress: MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL 
Station E, Box G TOLEDO, OHIO 























IRODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 
Your plant equipped with Pro- 
ductimeters is assured of an infal- 
lible count on every job. 


DURANT MEG. CO. 
653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 













Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models 





Write for the Productimeter 
Catalogue 



















BARN ES-CROSBY COMPANY 
. W. HOU + PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR, MADISON ST. 
HICAGO ILL. 





















IF YOU PRODUCE DIRECT MAIL — 


You'll find POSTAGE — devoted to Advertising and Selling by Letters, 
Folders, Booklets, etc.—a good investment. Clip the heading of this 
ad., pin it to your letterhead and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. Bill 
for $1 will follow. Every issue contains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, 18 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 



























PRESSE 4 f= Lithographers, Printers, 


Tl ecqesnebnen Folding Box Manufacturers 
WE HAVE'THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 










































RUBBER STAMPS 


FOR THE TRADE 
Also Seal Presses, Numbering Machines, Stencils, 
Time Stamps, Badges, Steel Stamps, Etc. 
Barton Mfg. Co., 4-6 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Catalog and Dealers’ Discount Sheet on Request. 
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Look up a few of the 
busy day-and-night shops 
and inquire about their ex- 
perience with Royle machines. 
Their opinion is worth while. 


EXHIBITOR 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, 
New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 


JOHN ROYIE & SONS q 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY 








































CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS REPAIR PARTS CO. 


Let us know your needs 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses 
Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant 
Always give serial number of press 
249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office 
























THE MONITOR SYSTEM 
e e e O£ automatic control 


meets all requirements, standard and special. Bulletin 
103 describes the Monitor System for print-shop ma- 
chinery; Bulletin 108 for newspaper and magazine presses 
MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
Gay, Lombard and Frederick Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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for DE LUXE EDITIONS 


DICTIONARIES RATE BOOKS 
Wherever small bulk and high grade paper and printing are desirable 


New ENGLAND Bite, 20, 24, 28 and 30 pound substance 
SPECIAL INp1A, 19 and 20 pound substance 
BosTONIAN BIBLE UNIversity BIBLE 


THE SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Tissue Papers 
LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE PAPERS | 




































Thes NICCO Automatic 


DUSTER —HEATER— COOLER « 


B. L. NICHOLES & CO.., Patentees 





Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Produces embossed and engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, direct 
from printing press at press speed. Can be fed by hand or attached to all 
standard makes of automatic fed presses . . . . Write for detailed particulars. 


GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Rand - McNally Building, Chicago 





CS 





oo 
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The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 








There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 











Ola Hampshire 


Write for booklet of col- 
ors and weights. Hamp- 
shire Paper Co., South 
Hadley Falls, Mass. 


FOR business stationery, fir ) 
ethers and mailings. (ee. ‘Pampshire } 
White — and twelve col- 

ors—and envelopes. 








DIRECT Advertising 
for PRINTERS and their customers 


We furnish copy, layouts, illustrations. 
Write TODAY for ideas and suggestions. 


TriAd Direct Advertising Service 
600 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 





FINE PRESSES for the 
Small Town Printer 


2—28x41 “G. F.” Premier 2 rev. Cylinder 
Presses. 

1—No. 1 Pony Miehle, bed size 26x34. 

2—Style 2E Whitlock, 2 rev., 4-roller Cyl- 
inder Presses, bed size 29x42. 

1—Huber 2 rev., 4-roller Cylinder Press, 
bed size 29x42. 

1—Pony — 2 rev., 2-roller Press, bed 
size 25x3 

1—3.2 Pony Babcock, bed size 26x32. 

Also many other makes and sizes of Cylin- 

der Presses up to 51x74. Send for current list. 


<t> Thomas W. Hall Co. 


Incorporated 
575 Washington St., New York 


REBUILT Machinery 


Latham Power Numbering Machine. 

Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 

Power and Foot Power Round Hole 
Perforators, various sizes and 
manufacture. 

Hickock Automatic Feeder for Rul- 
ing Machine. 


Write for Particulars and Prices 
NYGREN-DAHLY CO. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Folders & Feeders 


We have a full line of rebuilt 
folding, feeding and sewing 
machines for sale. Write at 
once for full list of bookbind- 
ing machinery. Stolp-Gore 
“real rebuilts” satisfy. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Sewing Machines 














FOR SALE 


Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


5/0 Two-Color Miehle Press. 

46x65 Miehles with extension deliveries. 

43x56 Miehles, four rollers, exten. del. 

39x53 Miehles, two rollers, exten. del. 

29x41 Miehles, four rollers, fly and 
sheet delivery. 

32x44 Miehles, four rollers, fly del. 

26x30 Miehles with Cross Feeder. 


Other style presses and miscellaneous 
printing machinery 


Printers’ Machinery Corp. 
410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 








Subject to Prior Sale at 
Attractive Savings 


1—OO Miehle Press Series 6000 43 x 56 
1—No. 43 Babcock Press - - - - 28x41 
1—Premier with Suct. Feeder - - 28x 41 
1—Pony Miehle Press 26 x 34 
1—Pony Whitlock Press - - - - 27x31 
2—Model 5-A Thomson Presses 14x22 
1—Seybold 36-in. Book Compressor 


1—Reliance Proof Press 


FRANK NOSSEL 


Selling Agent for Victoria Presses 
38 Park Row New York 


PRINTERS’ AND 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
EQUIPMENT 


Machinery, Type, Supplies 
Kelly Presses, Cut 
Cost Material 


Send for Revised Preused 
Machine Sheet 


Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F.Co. 
New York City 














Ny 


SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST 
LOWRY CARTOON 
COR PORATION 








Overlay Knives 


Tested for 
Quality of Temper 


oe keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 


wears covering can be cut away asrequired. 
Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO PRINTING 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


The author’s understanding of 
the difficulties that commonly beset 
the printer in obtaining cohesion and 
contrast in colorwork has enabled 
him to produce a very practical and 
valuable work on the subject. Illus- 
trated, Price, $2.00. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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Graphic Arts Exposition 
Grand Central ‘Palace. Sept. Sth to 17th 


TWO NEW FEATURES SHOWN FOR 
THE FIRST TIME 


The The 
Double Manila New Economical 
Standard Easel Display Stand 

“STAND-EZY” “STA-SPLAY” 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) (Patent Pending) 


Improved yet costs no more Eliminates the expensive 
than the ordinary easel mounted cardboard 


Obtainable Only Through Y our Lithographer or Printer 
Originated and Manufactured by 


FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, Inc. 


123 West 17th Street, New York 
Chelsea 4552 —4686— 4687 








MOUNTING: D 
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ESTABLISHED 


1875 


Artists 


ora grave rs 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Lead Mold Process 


912 - 522 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


gue KOA (vaw) 
Vans 
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eaaet The Silk Purse and 
* 


the Sow’s Ear 


The fellow who triea to make a 
silk purse of a sow’s ear was like 
those business men who insist on 
having you do a “first-class job” on 
cheap paper. 

It pays to show a customer why it 
is necessary to use a real good paper. 

National Safety Paper permits 
the finest lithography, is easy to 
write upon, and gives the utmost 
protection to the check. 

Write to us for samples 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


Kh 


mit 


An Ad Thats 


1 All Coupon! 


= Cut Here 2 = 


ILL you please send us free and 
without obligation your NEW 
PRICE LIST No. 29 and your reg- 
ular issues of “WORTHWHILE 
ENVELOPE NEWS”? 


We understand that these list comprehensively over 
600 styles of staple and novelty envelopes—many 
of the latter in odd sizes, shapes and paper stocks 
obtainable nowhere else except on a made-to-order 
basis, yet carried by you ready-made in stock. 
We understand this stock totals over twenty million 
envelopes and that parcel post or express orders 
received before 5 P. M. and freight orders re- 
ceived before 10 A. M. are 
shipped the same day. 

We understand that you deal 
only with the trade — and that 
your twenty years of trade ex- 
perience are at our service in 
meeting any envelope problem. 














Sign and Mailto ‘am 





WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 





SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

















COMPETITORS INTERESTED 
in new printing method for formularies 
used by banks and administrations, write 
to box S717, care Inland Printer. 

























Correct Keyboard , 
Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 











PRICE 


60c 



























































Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 

















Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 















THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 






























QIf You’d Perfect Yourself in the Art of 
Type Display take advantage of this Big 


COMBINATION 


Money-Saving 


OFFER 


J. L. FRAZIER’S TWO BOOKS ¢ 
“Modern Type Display” 
and “Type Lore” only 





A Liberal Education in Typography 








“Modern Type Display” is the 
practical book supreme on the 
arrangement and display of 
type and the use of rules, or- 
naments and borders. Text and 
illustration instruct in the fun- 
damental principles, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to 
good typography and makes it 
certain, eliminating doubt and 
experiment. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, both with 
simple examples, illustrating 
points as developed, and fin- 
ished work replete in sugges- 
tion. “Modern Type Display,” 
now inthesecond edition, isthe 
biggest seller of contemporary 
books on typography. Regular 
price (alone), $5.25, postpaid. 





“Type Lore” relatesthestory back 
of the popular fonts of today, 
i A that compositors who 
would advance should possess, 


but here sugar-coated by a prac- §& 


tical angle running throughout. 
To know how to use Bodoni 
type one must know Bodoni and 
his work; to successfully impart 
the charming Colonial atmos- 

here the typographer must 
nee Franklin’s printing. In ad- 
dition “Type Lore” discusses the 
qualities and handling of thevar- 
ious widely used faces as respects 
spacing, appropriateness, sug- 
gestiveness, etc. They are rated 
as to merit, the opinions of quali- 
fied experts being the standard 
of comparison. Regular price 
(alone), $5.00, postpaid. 





@If you anticipate purchasing one of these practical 


books, get them both for $8.00, postage prepaid. 


Act at once. This offer will be limited 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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EXHIBITOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
B | New York Sept. 5-17, 1927 
usy. - 


cA busy machine is a profitable machine. Laureate and Colt’s Armory 
Presses keep busy because there are so many kinds of work that they can 
handle. Here are typical comments from users: 


“Running practically every business day of the year.” 
“Keep them going constantly.” “Busy 95 per cent of 
the time.” “Practically in constant production.” 


If you are not using modern Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses, write for 
literature. If you wish, we will gladly send our local representative 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CoO., INC. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 

New York, Printing Crafts Building Chicago, Fisher Building 

461 Eighth Avenue 343 S. Dearborn Street 

Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Dees tT LOMSON fee, 
‘(tts Armory Laureate 


~“ PROFITABLE PRINTING PRESSES . 


Colt’s Armory — 14x22 inside chase 
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Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers - Light and Heavy Embossers 
g vy 














Stops picking and sticking 
Eliminates slip-sheeting 
Sets colors quickly 
Prevents offset 


0 *~ 
. \ fora Trial 


5b. Tin 


PRINTCRAFT SUPPLY CO. Printcraft Supply Co., Dept. 303-A 


e 2 P. O. Box 33, Steinway Station, Long Island City, N. Y. 
P. oO. Box 33, Steinway Station At your risk, send us a 5-pound tin of Noffset on two-weeks trial. 


Noffset must do all you claim for it ox we will return the unused por- 
Long Island City, N. tT. tion and there will be no charge. 


ef Salesmen: Write for our special Sales Proposition fo 
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cA NEW Book for Pressmen The Art of Sp a cing 


C*D 


Practical Hints SAMUEL A. re 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 
Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 

It is bound with a flexible cover, in 


a convenient size, gold-stamped and ; sertibuti 

contains over two hundred pages of A treatise on the proper distri ution of white 

helpful material for the pressman <i lg uc eg 
, F hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


Price, $3.00 P. ostpaid Price, $3.00 postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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PAPER RULING 


‘By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Describes 
“ 


The Pen Ruling Machine 
The Disc Ruling Machine 
Ruling Machine Accessories 
Ruling Machine Parts 
Setting Up Pen Machine 
Care of the Machine 
Automatic Feeders 
Setting Pens and Striker 
Inks and Their Uses 
Makeready 

Preparing Copy 

Ruling Terms 

Proof of Ruling 

Ruling of All Kinds 
Paper Sizes and Weights 
Cost of Ruling 

Etc., Etc. 





To Improve the Work and to Cut 
the Cost Is the Aim of the Book 





It has been the aim of the author in 
compiling these pages to treat the sub- 
ject in a concise and comprehensive 
manner, defining consistently terms 
and processes in a way which may be 
grasped by novices and serve as an aid 
to paper rulers, bookbinders, and print- 
ers who are more or less in charge of 
office work. To instruct the paper ruler, 
printer and binder, serve as a court of 
appeal for the man in the ruling room 
when he should question copies, erron- 
Size 6x8%4"; 138 pages with numerous eous work orders, and to aid both in sat- 
_ ae ce - isfying the requisitioner, these pages are 
written, says the author in his foreword. 


PRICE $5.00 
Postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


went —— — 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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An authority on correct lubrication 


Correct lubrication will insure continuous operation 
of presses —reduce power loss, repairs and replace- 
ments. It will reduce the cost of grease. That’s 
why you should be sure to use Albany Grease— 
the tallow lubricating compound —Never drips. 


Use Albany Pressure Grease if you want 
an extra fine mineral oil lubricant 


Your dealer can supply you. 
If not, write us 








ADAM COOK’S SONS, Inc. 








\VANDERCOOK. 


RIGID BED 
PROOF PRESSE 


A special model for S 
every purpose. Ask for catalog. 


VANDERCOOK & SO 


Originators of the modern proof press 
} 1716-22 West Austin Avenue CHICAGO 








“KORFUND 62 
ISOLATING: SEYBOLD CUTTER 


Cutters, Like Presses, Are 
Now Mounted on KORFUND 


Promi t Printers say the quality of 
work is improved where presses, cutters 
and other printing machinery are mounted ~ 
on KORFUND. 

Other advantages include: lengthening 
machines, life and the avoiding of legal 
action by annoyed neighbors. 


It will pay you to investigate 
KORFUND—Write for Special 
Printing Bulletin. 


The KORFUND CO., Inc. 


235 E. 42nd Street NEW YORK 


KORFUND 


loo.o00 /nstallatrons Show its Need 











Heokating Vibrotins and Noise 
of Pointing Machinery 
» oe 








K O°-R FOU ND 
ERADENE VIMKATION oof NCOSE 

















New ALL STEEL 
MODEL 64 


Precision methods and large pro- 
duction have produced the best 
value ever offered in a high-grade 
machine. Has tool steel drop 


ciphers and solid on $10 


piece plunger. Six wheels 


AMERICAN 


Numbering Machine 
100 Other Models for All Presses 
AMERICAN 
NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
224 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Branches 
123 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 
London and Paris 


N? 123456 


Facsimile Impression 


Carried in Stock by American 
Type Founders Company and 
All Printers’ Supply Houses 























TYPE-WARMER 


that will take the chill out of 
any column of cold type. 
They are ready for Fall and 
all the coming holidays. 
There are hundreds of them 
offered in electrotypes. 
Every "printer needs them 
because they sell printing. 


Write Now for Proofs 
Large Catalogue 25 Cents 


COBB X.SHINN 


.) 














AIGNER’S 
“PATENT Cut’ Index Strips 


Just a Half-turn to Better Indexing 
—to Bigger Profits 


eens come in strips, letters rotated, slit for sep- 
aration. A half-turn separates each tab, giving 
complete set uniform in size, gummed, ready for 
attaching. Covered by broad patent issued 
August 8, 1926. 

Small stock investment, rapid turnover. No time 
or sales lost because of disorder, incomplete stock. 


Write for samples 


G. J. AIGNER & CO. 
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THE MECHANISM 
E 


A Book for Operators 
and Machinists 


By Joun S. THOMPSON 


Author of “History of Composing Machines,” “Correct Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The Machinist 
and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 
the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a 


thorough understanding of slug-casting machines this book has no equal. 


The present (seventh) edition embodies the late i improvements in the lino- 
type, and for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly tested and 
found good. Order your copy today—it is insurance against costly delays 
and accidents. Over 10,000 in use. 


280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 434x'7; substantially bound in flexible binding; 


price, $2.50; postage 10 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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BOOKBINDING | 


Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 
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By John J: Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 


Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 


This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
ronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
kbinding and printing art. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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JOHN N. WILLYS 


i) 


The A. B. P. is a non- 
profit organization 
whose members have 
pledged themselves to 
a working code of 
practice in which the 
interests of the men of 
American industry, 
trade and professions 
are placed first--a code 








“Behind the 


OHN WILLYS—outstanding American manufac- 
turer and merchandizer—says: ““The commodity must 
be at least two-thirds sold before the salesman closes 


the purchase.” 
a * * * * 


This publication is a part of that essential selling job 
that means the ultimate order. 


* * * * & 


Behind the salesman’s call is a great chain of information. 
Changes in practice, new ideas, new policies of manu- 
facturing and marketing—all these reach your eye as a 
reader and buyer through the editorial pages. 

And just as the editorial pages point out new methods 
and new opportunities of cost-saving or profit-making so 
the advertising pages reinforce the editorial content with 
their specific information on products, commodities or 
services that will put their new ideas to work in your 
business. 

When you reread this issue think of it not as pages of 
printed paper but as an inventory of information and. 
products and service to help its readers—its editorial 
material selected from the best of the present, its advertis- 
ing pages, the paid announcements and descriptions of the 
output of businesses made to serve you as yours is run to 
serve others. 





Salesman’s Call” 








demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classi- 
fied and verified paid 
subscribers, and 
honest advertising of 





























dependable products. 
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OU knowwhatyou can 
expect from Foldwell 
Coated Paper.Andyou 
know what you expect 
from the pieceyou are planning. 
If it is an important piece, you 
want it made right. To make 
sure of the outcome you will 
want it printed on Foldwell. 


Then by all means, see to it that 


For Samples Address 


If You Need Foldwell—Get It! 


it is Foldwell. You’ll experience 
unusual satisfaction. Your illus- 
trations will smile out at you 
from beautifully printed pages. 
The piece willcarry through the 
mail like a thoroughbred. It will 
open up in your prospect’s 
hands as fresh as adaisy—ready 
to work for a day or a year — 
all because you got the paper 
you believed you needed. 


Nationally 
Distributed 


801 South Wells Street, Chicago 


THE FOLDWELL LINE CONSISTS OF FOLDING COATED BOOK -: COVER: 
WRITING - DULL COAT WRITING - SEMI DULL COAT AND SPLIT-COLOR [paTENTED} 
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